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Statistics of the Farm School System of the Continent, and of its applica- 
bility to the Preventive and Reformatory Education of Pauper and 
Criminal Children in England. By Josrru Fietcuer, Ese, 
Barrister-ai-Law, Honorary Secretary. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th February, 1851.] 


Amone the various classes of facts, which, in the language of our 
original prospectus, are “‘ calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society,” there is none of more immediate interest or more 
general importance than that which, if studied without preconceived 
bias, may teach us héw best to administer the grave trust involved 
in the custody of a pauper or criminal population, and especially of 
that portion of it whose youthfulness and plasticity of character render 
it probable that mismanagement on our part will be its total ruin, and 
entail upon ourselves no small weight of retribution. Solicitude in 
this matter is not limited to those who imagine that there is some 
power latent in the corporate being of “‘society” or “ government” 
which ought to be used to the education of all, so that they shall of 
necessity be good citizens; and, placing themselves in high imagination 
aloof from all social ills, with folded hands, complacently reproach this 
corporate being for allowing their existence. Itis even shared by many 
who would formerly have been content to use up human beings, of 
whatever age, by an instrumentality of mere punishment, in which 
they would have considered that the magistrate was simply doing the 
work which God had assigned to him, and with which it was no busi- 
ness of theirs to interfere. And it has long possessed the minds of, 
trust, a still larger number, who, neither vainly denying the power of 
evil, nor vainly assuming to exercise divine justice without mercy, 
regard the criminal jurisprudence of a country as a mere code of human 
expediency, elaborated in supersedence of the personal conflicts which 
would otherwise tear society to pieces; and would fain see such col- 
lective efforts at self-preservation guided, like those of the individual, 
by principles of a recognized responsibility, in that conflict against 
sin and sorrow,—in that struggle for virtue and happiness,—into 
which we were born and baptized, from which there is no earthly 
escape, and which we can wage with success only so long as we 


wage it humbly, forgivingly, and earnestly. An improving moral 
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sense in the individual will often work the most important and happy 
changes in his course of action; and the time is perhaps arrived when 
an improving moral sense in society at large will find it equally con- 
sistent with policy and economy to distinguish between crime and the 
criminal, at least to the extent of leaving a chance of redemption to 
those who are not altogether hardened in their evil courses. Repres- 
sion, of a severity as great as a scale graduated by the enormity of the 
offences will permit, is apparently unavoidable in dealing with those 
hardened both by age and habit; but if we would meet the greater 
proportion of those who ultimately become confirmed criminals at the 
very commencement of their evil courses, with a more merciful and 
more enlightened severity, they might in many cases be saved from a 
darker doom, and society from its ultimate infliction, after enduring a 
lengthened series of injuries. : 3 

That it is no small subject of solicitude to which it is desired to 
rouse the public attention, will appear from the fact that the number of 
prisoners in the gaols of England and Wales classed as “juvenile” in 
the prison-inspectors’ returns was, in the course of the year 1849, no 
fewer than 12,955; of which number 1,431 were under 12 years of 
age, 2,912 from 12 to 14, and the remaining 8,617 from 14 to 17%. 
Although these were not in prison for the whole year, it must be con- 
cluded that there is more than this amount of juvenile population con- 
stantly on the verge of commitment, and virtually thrown upon society 
in a criminal character; and its near connexion with another vast mass 
to which society stands in parental relation (that of the pauper chil- 
dren), is but too painfully established by Colonel Jebb’s assertion in his 
Report, dated the 14th of June, 1851, on the discipline and manage- 
ment of the convict prisons in 1850, that ‘it is from this mass that the 
convicts who fill our prisons arein a great measure recruited.” ‘I can- 
not,” he adds, ‘‘too strongly impress the vast importance, were it 
only in a social and economical point of view, of vigorous and sys- 
tematic efforts of prevention, directed against the causes of crime, so 
far as they may be traced to the want of moral, religious, and indus- 
trial training for pauper children. f” 

This moral relationship between the pauper and the criminal 
children is a painful fact, which we cannot witness with any degree of 
satisfaction; and, combined with their analogous economical condition 
(as being wholly supported by the benevolence or necessities of society 
at large, and not by the affection of parents or natural guardians), it 
compels us to take an enlarged view of the interests of both classes, 
The number of pauper children and young persons under sixteen 
receiving in-door support, as destitute of natural guardianship, and 
wholly dependent on society, was, in England and Wales, on the Ist 
day of January, 1850, no fewer than 26,841, being 23,596 orphans, 
or other children relieved without the parents being aided, 2,280 
children of infirm pauper inmates of the workhouses, and 965 ille- 
gitimate children of such persons, The number of orphans or other 
children relieved out of the union workhouses, without the parents 
receiving relief, was, at the same date, no fewer than 17,854, and of 
children relieved out-of-doors, with their parents, as many as 87,161. 


* Fifteenth Report of Inspectors of Prisons, Home District, 1851, p. 234. 
+ Report, p. 27. 
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Omitting the whole of the latter, as, we may hope, a témporary 
burthen, we have thus all the responsibilities of parentage resting 
upon society, in the guardianship of 
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Those who are best acquainted with the mode in which we at 
present deal with this responsibility, will say least in its praise; and 
it is therefore a first duty to search the varied experience of our 
neighbours, in dealing with the like difficulties under somewhat vary- 
ing circumstances, for some useful hints to guide us in the amend- 
ment of our own practice. A great body of this experience has been 
brought together in a perspicuous manner by our valued honorary 
member, M. Edouard Ducpetiaux, Inspector-General of Prisons and 
Institutions of Public Charity in Belgium, in a report to the Minister 
of Justice for that kingdom, containing the results of inquiries made 
principally with a view to the guidance of his own judgment, in 
carrying out the instructions of his Government for the organization 
of the great reformatory farm-school at Ruyssclede. It is, in fact, a 
summary of the experience of all the principal systems of public charity 
tending towards farm industry rather than workhouse idleness; and 
of the efforts which, with growing intelligence, have inevitably grown 
out of them, to employ the hardiest and best forms of pauper training 
to the reformation of the juvenile delinquent also, when not already 
too deeply debased by crime. It will therefore be my first endeavour 
to give, as nearly as possible in the words of our author, such por- 
tions of his work as will rapidly convey to your minds its most 
important conclusions. 


Classification of the Home A griculiural Colonies of the Continent. 


Home agricultural colonies, he says, owe their origin to the efforts 
made, especially since the commencement of the present century, to 
relieve misery, resist the progress of pauperism, and give a moral 
training to the very poor. They tend to relieve the towns of their 
superabundant population, and stop the influx from the country; they 
give new life to industry by diminishing on the one hand competition 
for employment, and, on the other, augmenting the produce of food ; 
and finally, they open a way to the reclamation of waste lands at home 
and the colonization of unoccupied wilds in foreign countries. Such, 
at least, has been their design. 

The colonies which have been brought into existence are of two 
classes. 1st. Those which contemplate a provision for adults; and 
2nd. Those which are directed to the training of children and young 
persons only. And these again are subdivisible, by reference to their 
contemplating, 1st, simply the maintenance and training of the desti- 
tute to habits of industry; or, 2nd, the actual reformation of those 
convicted of crime. 

1. Free Colonies, or Farm Workhouses (Fermes-hospices).—These 
establishments, chiefly devoted to indigent adults, exist only in Hol- 
land and Belgium. In the former country, they constitute one of the 
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principal elements of the system of home colonization elaborated by 
General Van den Bosch, and carried on, but without success, by the 
Charitable Society of Holland. In Belgium, two considerable experi- 
ments have been made; one at Wortel, in the Campine of Antwerp, 
which has completely failed, and the other in Flanders, where the 
farm-workhouses for the aged, sick, and orphan, are in ss and 
prosperous operation. 

2. Colonies for the Repression of Adult Mendicancy and Vaga- 
bondage.—These are but few; and several have failed or been abolished 
after a longer or shorter trial. Among others may be mentioned the 
correctional colony at Merxplas Ryckevorsel, in the Campine of Ant- 
werp; the agricultural colony of Ostwald, near Strasbourg, which 
has recently been converted into a penitentiary colony for young 
prisoners; and the colony of Linth, in the canton of Glaris, which, 
formed at first for adults, has long received only children. It is be- 
lieved, indeed, that there are no correctional colonies for adults now in 
existence, except only those of Ommerschaus and Veenhuizen, in 
Over-Yssel and La Drenth, in Holland; and, in some respects, the 
dep6t of mendicity at Hoogstraeten, in the province of Antwerp, in 
Belgium. 

Srd. A gricultural Reform Schools, Refuges, and Colonies for Young 
Paupers, Mendicants, Vagabonds, Orphans, and Moundlings, Deserted 
Children, and those who are Vicious or in Moral Danger (Moral 
Orphans).—The number of such establishments is considerable, and 
increasing every year in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, France, and 
Belgium; while in England, likewise, they are struggling into existence. 

4th. Agricultural Penitentiaries, or Penitentiary Colonies. —These 
establishments, directed exclusively to the training of children and 
young persons found guilty, or acquitted only as having acted with- 
out knowledge (discernement), but detained for the purpose of being 
brought up to astated age, are numerous, and still increasing in several 
countries : such, especially, are the Penitentiary at Parkhurst and the 
Philanthropic Society’s Agricultural Colony at Reigate; in France, 
the farm-colonies dependent on houses of detention, such as those of 
Gaillon, Fontevrault, Loos, &c., and the reformatory colonies of Met- 
tray, ‘Petit-Bourg, Ostwald, Se. in Switzerland, the reformatory 
school of Bachtelen, in the canton of Berne; in Holland, the colony 
on the model of that at Mettray, which is being instituted by M. 
Suringer, &c. 

All those out-door institutions which contemplate the management 
of adults have proved decided failures, excepting only the ‘ fermes- 
hospices” of Flanders, which, exemplifying the economical elements 
with which all home-colonies and philanthropic efforts have to deal, 
deserve a brief notice, preparatory to a study of that application of the 
home-colony to purposes of educational and reformatory discipline for 
children and young persons, which I am more especially deSirous to 
bring before your notice. 


Fermes-Hospices of Flanders. 


The_* Kermes-Hospices”, of Flanders are of very recent origin, and 
have chiefly originated in efforts of private beneficence to deliver the 
class which inhabits them, by gifts of land and buildings to the several 
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“bureaux de bienfaisance,’ from the barbarous system pursued in 
some of the communes, and which is not yet extinct, under which 
the aged, infirm, and orphans dependent on public largess, are hired 
out to individuals; and to obtain the most favourable terms. pos- 
sible for the commune, the price of their maintenance is fixed by 
a public auction of each of these poor creatures. ‘‘ These auctions,” 
states M. Van Damme, Commissaire of the arrondissement of Roulers- 
Thielt, in a general report to the Provincial Council of West Flanders, 
in 1846, ‘‘are conducted in much the same manner as the sale of any 
piece of furniture or beast of burthen. Those who have a fancy for 
the thing, called together by the ordinary modes of public advertise- 
ment, attend in considerable numbers to aid in the proceedings. The 
poor creatures who are to be put out undergo a sort of public exhi- 
bition. Every one is allowed to calculate the disadvantages which 
infirmity would entail, and the profits to be derived from the remain- 
ing strength of each object submitted. Often they are knocked 
down to the highest bidder amidst the most revolting remarks, and 
the bargain becomes the subject of mutual jokes or lewd congratula- 
tions, according as it is deemed advantageous or otherwise for the 
parties. The paupers thus placed out are, for the most part, exposed 
to severer treatment than the greatest criminals in the worst organized 
prisons.” ‘*'The orphan child,” says a country pastor, appealing to 
the Belgian Home Office against this practice, ‘‘ after being examined 
like a horse or a Negro slave, is put up, and the rate at which the 
bargain is struck is commonly determined by an estimate of the vigour 
of its health, and the services that can be got from it as an instrument 
of mendicity.” 

This barbarous mode of “ assistance” was excused, or at all events 
explained, by the destitution of means on the part of the several com- 
munes; but there was only one way of putting an end to it, which 
was to prove by the most indisputable facts that it would not cost 
more really to give comfort to the aged and the orphan, than thus to 
press them to ‘destruction ; ; and this proof has been afforded by the 
fermes-hospices, 

In East Flanders, the fermes-hospices have chiefly originated in 
private charity, but under various forms; while in some communes 
they have been exclusively the work of individuals, who have erected 
the buildings at their own cost. In others it is the bureaux de bien- 
faisance that have formed these places, with the aid of subscriptions and 
special gifts; while in others, again, property of the bureau de bien- 
faisance has been sold to provide the requisite funds. But every- 
where, before commencing the work, a fruitful canvas has been made 
among the wealthier inhabitants, and the peasantry have taxed them- 
selves in the leading of materials, &c. Usually, the commencement 
has been on a very small scale. At first, some few paupers have been 
assembled in a house belonging to the bureau de bienfaisance; these 
have been employed in public ‘work for the commune; then a field has 
been taken for them to plant potatoes in it, and presently this first 
commencement of cultivation, by then Agen at been extended. 
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produce enough to supply themselves with food. The domestic work 
is performed by the women, and the clothing is chiefly made in the 
house. In fine, each hospice is a little agricultural colony of the aged 
and infirm, and of orphan children, helping each other according to the 
measure of their capacities, under the direction of superintendents, or, 
more commonly, of some seurs de charité. The extent of land attached 
to each is very small; the greatest in West Flanders is 123. acres. 
In almost every establishment, however, two or three cows are kept; 
and the inmates. paying neither rent nor taxes, cost the communes 
very little indeed, the greater part of the inmates being yet able: to 
work somewhat. They use the spade or the hoe, spread the manure, 
get in the seed, and pull up the weeds; they sew, wind bobbins, and 
weave linen; their food consists of milk, potatoes, vegetables, rye- 
bread, and lard—all the produce of their own husbandry. Their 
clothing is of coarse stuffs, woven and made at home. And to these 
resources are even added the profits earned by the schools and teaching 
shops conducted by the sceurs, gifts from the charitable, &c. 

On the Ist of January, 1851, there were in the arrondissement of 
Roulers Thielt (West Flanders), according to a return furnished by 
its Commissaire, M. Van den Berghe, the following fourteen fermes- 
hospices, the establishment and cost. of which were as follows:— 





Number 


























avin of Indigent Persons composing the Cost of Dail 
Description. Persons usually Direction. Naiitesancs 
Maintained. 
Religious. Lay Centimes. 

INDOOR cuiesuigheosoutivers 35 5 2 25 
re en ge | 42 3 4 * 40 
Hoogtedée ~- cn 2h....:. 70 4 20 
Ingelmunster............ 64 owe 3 12 
Hedeghem: s6..5...30.. 36 aa 2 32 
Lichtervelde ....... eis 92 8 by 12 
Mulebeke  w..ccccccssosces 102 20 wats 16 
~ Moorslede ................ 160 10 ee. 20 
Oostnieuwkerke .,,,. 54 ae 2 14 
Ouckenen i. 35 ois 2 20 
Pithhewa ss. 2L068.. iL) 96. 7 2 17 
Ruysseledes...isiiscaisses 60 rf aa: 20 
pee VUNG, 10, mecrinceacds was 82 4 ae ll 
LO rca am, 75 3 1 11 
WWE ECKEMN 4 ..<cscvsvars.oaces 19 ee 2 25 
Westroosbeke ........ 30 oo 2 18 
Potal ii..ncu 1,052 71 22 Avg. 20 





I have entered the more fully into this description of the origin 
and present state of the fermes-hospices of Flanders, because it sup- 
plies a graphic description of the moral and economical basis upon 
which all analogous institutions have to be founded, at least in coun- 
tries where there is no elaborate system of legal relief for the poor, as 
im our own, and which, in fact, underlies all such superstructures even 
in more indulgent England. The old Flemish condition of the pauper 
had its exact parallel in Switzerland; and the orphan poor who sur- 
vived the hard slavery of their childhood, grew up im ignorance and 
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destitution, to be the authors, in their turn, of families destined to 
perpetuate the like degradation. 


Farm Schools of Switzerland, and ther Employment in Reformatory 
Discipline. 
Jean Henri Pestalozzi, born at Zurich in 1746, was the first to 
“recognise the impropricty and danger of such gross neglect; he sacri- 
ficed all his limited means in founding a rural school for pauper 
children at Neuhof; and he pursued to the end of his life, through 
misapprehension and through scorn, the work of humanity which he 
had undertaken. This-was recommenced on a striking scale, in 1799, 
by M. Phillippe Emmanuel de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, whose views 
and institutions embraced the education of the highest, as well as the 
most destitute, members of society, and whose most valuable agent in 
the management of his poor-school, Werhli, still perpetuates the spirit 
and realizes the views of Pestalozzi, at the normal school of Kreutz- 
lingen, near Constance. The poor-school at Hofwyl is no longer 
maintained ; but it must not be supposed, therefore, that its influence 
has been lost. 

The number of rural schools erected on the plans of Wehrli have 
rapidly increased, and there are now one or more in almost every 
canton. These have not exactly the same object, but admit of being 
divided mto the two classes which we have already adopted. 1. Cor- 
rectional and reformatory schools for delinquent and vicious children ; 
and, 2. Asylums and homes for pauper, orphan, deserted, and morally- 
endangered children, who are destitute of the education supplied by 
the common relationships of a family. 

The habits of domestic life form the basis upon which these esta 
blishments are founded. ‘The supermtendence of each of them is 
ordinarily committed to a married teacher; he fills the office and bears 
the title of the father of the family (hausvater); his wife assists him 
in all that appertains to the housekeeping and the supervision and 
industrial instruction of the girls; she bears the title of “ hausmutter.” 
Organised upon the domestic plan, the greater number of these schools 
receive children of both sexes. 

This union of girls and boys under the same roof is somewhat con- 
trary to received usages, and one might dread its giving rise to some 
inconveniences. But experience has proved, and proves every day, 
that these inconveniences are more apparent than real. It is observed, 
on the contrary, that the imaginations of children are more excited 

- when the sexes are separate than when united, and fraternal and daily 
relations have been established between them. In a village, the 
habitual contact of girls and boys, under the general surveillance of 
the parents, forms the rule, and it has never occurred to the mind of 
any person to prohibit or even seek to restrain it. - The rural school, 
destined to represent, in a minor degree, domestic life and village rou- 
tine, can and ought to admit of the like toleration, provided that the 
necessary precautions are taken that the intercourse shall not degenerate 
into abuse. Amongst these precautions, may be mentioned— 

1. The vigilant supervision of the mother and father of the family. 

2. The admission only of children under 12 years of age, and their 
dismissal at 17, 
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8. The separation of the dormitories appropriated to children of 
each sex. 

Subject to these precautions, which even common sense dictates, 
the union of children of both sexes in the same establishments presents 
numerous advantages, viz. :— 

1. In respect of economy of management. 

2. In respect of a judicious distribution of labour, as best suited to- 
the capacities of either sex. 

3. In respect of instruction and education, by softening the dis- 
positions, creating emulation, and strengthening the fraternal ties 
which should unite the members of one family. 

But that a genuine domestic spirit may prevail in the establish- 
ment, the number of inmates should be limited, in order that the 
adopted parents may have daily, and, to a certain extent, continuous 
intercourse with the children entrusted to their care, and that the 
work of individual education may progress equally with that of 
collective education. | 

In the Swiss rural schools, the number of pupils usually varies 
from twenty-four to forty; in some establishments, as at Bachtelen, 
on a plan similar to that of the Rauhen-haus, at Hamburgh, the entire 
family is sub-divided into lesser ones, of twelve or more children, who 
are placed under the superintendence of an assistant “father.” The 
children generally are usually admitted between 6 and 12, and quit, 
as already stated, at 17 or 18 years of age, after confirmation. 

The plan of instruction is that adopted at common elementary 
schools. Agriculture forms the basis of their industry, and various 
other occupations are usually introduced, to economise the expenditure 
of the establishment, and to employ the children when they are pre- 
vented from out-door work, or when such is not required. 

The conditions of admission vary with the nature of the establish- 
ments, poverty not being generally held as a sufficient qualification ; 
the want of education and parental care are necessary. Formed by 
free societies, these schools are principally supported by voluntary 
contributions ; to complete their resources, a small annuity is paid by 
the communes or by benefactors, in order that a child destitute of all 
support may be admitted gratuitously. 

The supervision of each establishment is entrusted to a committee, 
who also direct the placing out of the pupils on their departure, and 
take a benevolent interest in them. 

A system of normal schools, especially designed to furnish teachers 
for pauper children, is an essential part of this system of rural schools 
for their training. Some of these establishments are attached to the 
rural schools, as at Hofwy], Trogen, Carra, and Beuggen; elsewhere, 
as at Ireutzlingen, they exist separately. The ‘“ Société Suisse 
d@Utilité Publique” has fully conceived the importance of training fit 
persons for the rural schools; it has set aside a certain sum of money 
to allow of a proportionate number of candidates being placed in the 
normal schools, where they learn the theory and practice of teaching, 
initiate themselves in the habits and occupations of a country life, and 
prepare themselves for fulfilling the humble duties of a laborious pro- 
fession, in a pure spirit of self-denial and devotion, for which the world 
offers no recompense, and which can hope for its reward only in heaven. 
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Cost of Maintenance in the Rural Schools of Switzerland. 


| 
Expenditure per 


Head per Annum. 





Name of Establishment, 








Francs, 
Establishment for Orphans at Trogen (Canton d’ Appenzell Rh. ex.) 150 
Ditto Ge SCNOMCH DUBE CEUECO) we. nctstcane se acces teow meee uoak 148 
Pauper and National School at Beuggen (Canton de Bale) ............ 150 
Ditto at Datiwyl(Cantomde Bernic).2.s..cnsacdcmnihnndne, 300 
Ditto at Langnau CEES git dbtisscuucscrsiautiete dete: 210 
Ditto AUP eacWSebwal ee, MCUEO ig ob sasesguscbiinns she uae bese sbusitedtiren 120 
Ditto at Grute PEC ee tie io agsun nouns oeaniaigrtond pc 198 to 212 
Freformacory ocnool at Bachtelen (Citt@) © wee scseneadssce wescrcasoedovatbses 247 io 250 
Ditto a0 SG) GalP (Canton of Sto Gallon. Dake, 180 to 225 
Rural School at:Carra (Canton of Genéve)..c.ciisccccisecccssovcevansecdendones 255 
Calonye at Linths (Canton! of Glatis) ..:.2.2,-2s--saseotepeadesssevebonss veneisdaneieh 135 
Reformatory School at Buch (Canton at Schaffhouse) v.00... 132 
Ditto ab Breienstein (Canton Ol AMIGOS) -...cucsnnonaroceenenedeg 105 





The mean cost of maintenance in these thirteen establishments is 
185 francs per head per annum, or 50 centimes per day*. 

A more detailed. instance or two of the mode in which these insti- 
tutions have been formed, will show the sources from which we must 
expect analogous movements at home, and yield us the important 
injunction, never to clog the springs of voluntary charity or of mis- 
sionary effort among the people, but, by the hand of authority, merely 
to render aid and assistance wherever it is obviously wanted. It 
will hereafter be seen, that even all the despotic governments of 
Europe have already learned this maxim, or there would have been 
little material for the present paper. In Switzerland, and, in fact, 
throughout Europe, the agricultural poor-schools and reformatory 
schools all have the like origin and support, for the most part in pri- 
vate charity and effort, more or less seconded by the public authorities. 
The influences of religion are esteemed an essential condition of their 
useful existence; and their management is in the hands of local com- 
mittees, of a more or less public character, according to the degree in 
which private or public sacrifices take part in their formation and 
support. 

The institution of the agricultural poor-schools had proved a great 
benefit to Switzerland, by powerfully contributing to relieve distress 
and to stop the progress of pauperism. But experience showed that 
these establishments alone did not suffice to meet the case of vicious 
and offending children. ‘When intermingled with others in the poor- 
schools, they are the means of introducing into them the germs of a 
demoralization which the vigilance of their managers cannot always 
counteract. Hence arose the necessity for drawing a line of demarca- 
tion between them, and of forming special establishments for the 
vicious and offending class, One of the first promoters of this reform, 


** Considerable use appears to have been made by M. Ducpetiaux, in his account 
of the Swiss schools, of a work published, in 1845, by M. J. C. Zellweger, Director 
of the Pauper School at Schurtanne, near Trogen, entitled ‘‘ On the Pauper Schools 
of Switzerland, erected on the Principles of Fellenberg.’’—(Die Schweizerischen 
Armenschulen nach Fellenberg’schen Grundsatzen. Trogen, 1845.) 
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Jean-Gaspard Zellweger, of Trogen, submitted a plan on this subject 
to the general assembly of the Swiss “ Society of Public Usefulness.” 
This plan was approved, and to hasten its execution, one of the old 
pupils of Werhli, Mr. Kuratli, was commissioned to visit the foreign 
establishments which might serve as a model for the projected institu- 
tion. He spent two years in Germany, and after visiting the establish- 
ment of Kopf, near Berlin, gave his special care to a study of the 
organization and methods of the institution for morally neglected 
children of the Rauhen-Haus, at Horn, near Hamburg. On his return 
to Switzerland, in 1840, he was intrusted with the management of the 
reform-school, which it had been determined, three years before, in 
1837, to call into existence. 

“This school is situated at Bichtelen, half a league from Berne, 
and holds, in some degree, a middle position between a poor-school, 
properly so called, and a house of correction. The most scrupulous 
care was used in the admission of the children, who were received 
separately, and at intervals more or less remote, so that, at the close of 
1841, the number was only twelve, forming one family, under the spe- 
cial direction of Mr. Kurath. The formation of a second family was 
commenced in 1842, and completed in 1844, under the management of 
a second teacher, Mr. Engeli, who-had also served his apprenticeship 
under Werhli. Finally, in 1845, a third family was formed, also com- 
posed, like the two others, of twelve children. In addition to these 
three families, there has also been formed a trial section of six or eight 
children, in which those newly arriving are placed, before receiving 
their definitive place in the families, as vacancies occur in them. 
This organization in families, planned on that instituted at the 
Rauhen-Haus, by M. Wichern, has completely answered its end to the 
present time; facilitating surveillance, fostering emulation, and per- 
mitting the application to each child of the sort of care and manage- 
ment best adapted to its character and disposition. 

Heretofore, this school has received only boys of the Protestant 
communion, but it is mtended by its founders to form a similar 
establishment for children professing the Roman Catholic faith, as well 
as one for girls. The children are received from 6 to 15 years of age, 
with the view of their being kept for at least four years. There is a 
local committee for the superintendence of details, acting under a 
general committee of the Society, composed of six members belonging 
to different cantons, the inmates bemg received from any part of 
Switzerland. Besides the director, there is an assistant teacher, or 
“ere,” at the head of each family, a manager of the cultivation and 
stock, and a female housekeeper, making altogether a large staff for 
the management of forty boys. Besides food, lodging, and every 
necessary but clothing, the director receives 800 frances, and each of 
the subordinate officers 800 francs per annum each, in Swiss currency, 
which is worth 50 per cent. more than French. 

‘The children are employed in field-labour and gardening during the 
greater part of the year; but there are likewise workshops for rope- 
making, cooperage, and joiner’s work. The instruction is similar to 
that of the primary schools of the canton, occupying two or three 
hours daily in summer, and four or five in winter. The religious 
instruction is confided to the pastor of the commune, who gives the 
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most assiduous attention to it. As for the work of editeation, it 
is being carried on at every moment; and, in unceasing contact with 
one or other of the persons in whose charge they are placed, the 
children cannot escape the good influences which surround them 
on every side. Their general conduct leaves nothing to be desired, 
and their abilities strengthen with their moral progress. Although 
the departures have yet been few, the success which has attended 
the young people augurs well for the future. A committee of 
patronage has been formed with a view to procure proper places for 
the young people going out, and to exercise a kind influence for 
their welfare. To extend the benefits of this establishment, a special 
institute has recently been formed at Bichtelen, to train masters and 
assistants for similar institutions, the students in which are to remain 
for three years; but, before their definitive admission, they are sub- 
jected to a three-months’ trial. 

The maintenance of the reformatory school at Bachtelen is chiefly 
due, like its origin, to the indefatigable charity of the Swiss cantons. 
It is sustained by private subscriptions and donations, to which addi- 
tions are made by the several cantonal governments; as also by the 
produce of its cultivation and workshops, and the price paid for the 
reeeption of children by particular communes, patrons, or parents, 
which average 50 frances (Swiss) per annum. The extent of its culti- 
vation is 40 jucharten of fertile land, conveniently situated; and the 
value of the whole property, with that of the buildings and stock, is 
54,944 francs (Swiss). The mean annual cost per child per annum 
has been of late years 165 francs (Swiss), or 247 f. 50c. (French), or 
a little under 10/. English; giving a daily average of 68¢., or nearly 
7d. English. This may be regarded as the extreme necessary cost, 
on the Continent, of an institution in which the amplest moral agency 
is provided, for purposes not of education merely, but of reformation 
also; and though one “ pére” to every twelve children appears to 
be a large proportion, yet it should be borne in mind that even in 
the common poor-schools it is strongly urged by Wehrli that the 
pret thrown together in one community should never exceed 
thirty. 

In 1833, a great number of more benevolent citizens formed an 
association for the advancement and extension of the “ Christian Edu- 
cation of the People in the Canton of Berne.” This central society 
for the canton has its subdivisions for the several districts and chief 
communes, and its affairs are managed by a principal committee, cor- 
responding with assistant committees. The objects are—1. The 
establishment of schools of protection and work-schools for young girls ; 
2. The supply of soup to the poorest children in the common schools; 
3. The apprenticeship of poor children; 4. The maintenance and en- 
couragement of teachers for them, by the establishment of libraries 
for their use, courses of lessons, mutual conferences, &c.; and 5. The 
establishment of schools for pauper and morally-endangered children. 
Yn accordance with this last portion of their plan, the society has 
formed successively three schools—two for boys at Battwyl and Lang- 
nau, and one for girls near to Bremgarten, cach managed by a special 
committee, that for the girls consisting of nine ladies. Among 
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the other Swiss farm-schools deserving of more especial notice are 
also the orphan house of Trogen, at Schurtanne, canton of Appenzell, 
founded in 1844 by Jean Gaspard Zellweger, of Trogen; the free 
school of Beuggen, for pauper children and the training of teachers for 
rural schools, originated in 1817 by a voluntary society formed at 
Bale, who have been allowed to use for its accommodation the Chateau 
of Beuggen, about three leagues from the town, rented to them for 
this purpose by the Grand Duke of Baden; the rural school of Carra, 
in the canton of Geneva, erected in 1820, on the plan of Hofwyl, by 
the joint efforts of some benevolent individuals, led by M. Ch. Putel 
de Rochemont; the poor school of Eschersheim, in the canton of 
Glaris, known also as the colony of Linth, from being founded on the 
marsh of that name, by a charitable association led by the counsels of 
M. de Fellenberg; and the normal school of Wehrli, for teachers of rural 
schools, at Kreutzlingen, in the canton of Thurgovia. M. Ducpetiaux, 
in reporting to his government, gives special notices also of the orphan 
houses of Schonenbuhl, near Teufen, and Vogelinseek, at Speicher, in 
the canton of Appenzell; that of St. Marguerite, in the canton of 
Bale; the poor-schools of Trachselwald, Biel, Grube, Wangen, Rug- 
gisberg, Konitz, Grossaffoltern, Langdorf, and Neustadt, in the canton 
of Berne; the reform-school of St. Gall; the poor-schools of Foral and 
Pfankis, near to Coire; the reform-school of Schiers, and the orphan- 
house of Coire, in the canton of the Grisons; the reform-school for 
pauper and neglected children at Buch, in the canton of Schaffhouse; 
the orphan-house of Soleure; the rural school for pauper children at 
Bernrain, in the canton of Thurgovia; the agricultural schools. of 
Echlehens and Champe-de-Bois, in the canton of Vaud; and the 
reform-school of Freienstein, and the poor-school of Kappel, in the 
canton of Zurich. 


Farm Schools for Preventive and Reformatory Discipline in Germany 
and the Northern States of Hurope. 


Germany, like Switzerland, has not rested satisfied with scattering 
the children dependent on its charity out at board to the cheapest 
bidder, in whose charge they obtain no education whatever, but, on 
the contrary, are too often the victims of vicious speculation. It has 
made endeavours to bring together its “‘moral orphans” under able and 
devoted management, deeply solicitous for their best interests, and 
having a special regard to their future prospects. The reform-schools 
of Wurtemberg, for instance, date from 1820. In 1828, there were 
already 8 such schools, containing 259 children; and in 1841 they 
amounted to 20, and afforded shelter to 1,063 children. Yet further, 
in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, as in many other countries in Ger- 
many, scholastic education is generally combined with industrial and 
agricultural training. In 1841, this twofold instruction was extended 
to 51,505 children, dispersed through 882 schools. The agricultural 
schools, properly speaking, numbered 11,735 pupils. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden was not slow to follow the example 
of the kingdom of Wurtemburg, but with restriction to a more 
limited class of children. In 1833 an association was formed, and 
subscriptions collected ; the institution received the approval and coun- 
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tenance of the government ; and it has embraced ioekgur af the > yd 


Grand Duchy. Its aim is the reformation of children on 

vice ; those whom their parents or teachers have vainly pean 
to correct; those whom their families might corrupt; and even those 
under judicial condemnation. It adopts the two methods concur- 
rently of combined education in special establishments, and placing 
the children out with individuals. Amongst the establishments 
of this kind in Baden, we may notice the house of reform at 
Durlach, erected in 1837; the reformatory schools at Lichtenthal, 
near Baden-Baden, for Protestant and Catholic children; at Mariahof, 
founded in 1843; at Haardthaus, near Carlsruhe; at Bogisheim, 
near Miillheim; at Weinheim, &c.,—the last establishments recently 
erected. 

In Bavaria, the house of reform at Nuremberg numbers many 
ladies in the society who founded and support it; and it receives 
assistance also from the treasury of the district. Gratuitous admission 
is only granted to children under the twofold condition of destitution 
and want of moral protection. It does not receive those that could find 
shelter in other benevolent establishments, or whose family seek to get 
rid of them from selfish motives. The age of admission is from 5 to 
18, and the cost of board is 60 florins per annum. Other establish- 
ments of the same kind have been established successively at Schal- 
lershof, near Erlangen, for young indigent females; at Bayreuth, by 
the Association of Jean-Paul; at Hof, Naila, Trautberg near Riiden- 
hausen, Hassloch in the Palatinate, &c. 

In the grand-duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, there is one reformatory 
school at Arnsburg. 

In the grand-duchy of Saxe Weimar, the reformatory school which 
Falk erected in 1813, and sustained by his sole efforts, would have 
sunk at his death, if the Grand Duke had not converted it into a 
public establishment, and annexed it as an appendage to the Institute 
for Orphans (but with a separate and distinct object, that of an asylum 
for neglected children), and at the same time. preserved the name of 
the generous founder, as a just testimony of public gratitude to his 
memory. 

The principality of Lippe possesses one reformatory school at 
Ehrsen; and in the kingdom of Hanover, M. Geyer erected a small 
reformatory school at Volpritshausen, in 1840; and a like one was 
founded at Alten-Cellen, near Celle, under the title of the Linerhaus. 
The electorate of Hesse, likewise, possesses a reformatory school at 
Rengshauser, erected by M. Rausch, its pastor. 

In the kingdom of Saxony, the Agricultural Institute of Brauns- 
dorf, near Freyberg, originally intended for orphans, has been appro- 
priated, for some years, with the concurrence of the Government, to 
serve as an asylum for morally-endangered children; and another 
establishment, having the same end, has been erected at Dresden, by 
means of private subscriptions. But the most remarkable reformatory 
school of the north of Germany, is that of the Rauhen-Haus, at Horn, 
near Hamburg, under the direction of M. Wichern, founded in 1833. 
This establishment may be considered to have served as a pattern for 
most of the cstabhshments: of this kind erected since that date. 
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Lubeck followed the example of Hamburg in 1844; its reformatory 
school. bears the name of “Fischerbuden.” Bremen has recently 
possessed a reformatory school at Ellener-Hof. Mecklenburg has 
erected a reformatory school at Ghelsdorf, near Rostock ; and Schles- 
wig-Holstein has its own at Flensburg, under the denomination of 
** Martinstift.” | Ritnor 

Next to Wurtemberg, Prussia is the most zealously occupied in 
providing the means of rendering assistance to neglected, abandoned, 
or vicious children. In 1825, a house of refuge was founded in one of 
the suburbs of Berlin, with divisions, one for girls and the other for 
boys; and the direction of the latter has been confided, since its origin, 
to M. Kopf. A private association has recently erected a reformatory 
school at a place in the environs of Berlin, under the name of the 
Pestalozzi Foundation (Pestalozzi-Stiftung). It occupies a space of 
ten acres, and already has a family of ten children; this number will 
be gradually increased to twenty-five or thirty, subject to the direction 
of the “father of the family.” Kénigsberg, in old Prussia, has also 
its house of refuge. 

Pomerania possesses a like establishment at Ztillchow, near Stettin, 
which is annexed to the Institute of Brothers; and an association of 
ladies founded an asylum on a smaller scale for young girls at Garz, 
in 1844. Many other asylums of the same kind have been succes- 
sively established at Abtshagen, at Parchlin near Barwalde, at Car- 
demin near Greiffenberg, at Greiffenberg, Plathe, Cammin, Wangerin, 
Zanow Stralsund, Eckartsberga, &c. 


At Posen and Rawicz, in the Grand Duchy of Posen, there are’ 


some small asylums, formed in 1830. The Association of Meseritz, 
for the education of pauper and morally-endangered children, has 
recently erected a reformatory school at Rokitten. ‘There are, more- 
over, for the three provinces of this duchy, special departments for 
deserted children in the workhouses of Berlin, Straussberg, Landsberg- 
sur-la-Warte, Neckermiinde, Tapiau, and Kosten. A house of cor- 
rection and reform for young delinquents has also been recently formed 
at Insterburg, in Eastern Prussia. 

In Silesia, different associations for the benefit of abandoned and 
morally-endangered children have been instituted at Goldberg, in 
1829; Liiben, 1833; Jauer, in 1834; Gérlitz, in 1835; Schreiberhau 
and Leignitz, in 1886; Strehlen, in 1837. Four, those of Goldberg, 
Gorlitz, Reichenbach and Leignitz, and Schreiberhau, have erected 
houses of refuge, into which children of both sexes are received. At 
the house of refuge at Schreiberhau, which has recently extended its 
operations, an institute of brothers is about to be annexed, on the 
plan of that at the Rauhen-Haus. There is likewise a reformatory 
school at Neusatz, near Breslau. 

In the duchy of Saxe, the old house of refuge at Aschersleben has 
ceased to exist. The Institute at Erfurt (Martinstift) cannot properly 
be counted amongst the asylums now under consideration. The depart~ 
ment for children in the workhouse at Zeitz may, in some respects, be 
classed with them. More recently, three reformatory schools have 


been instituted in this province; at Althaldensleben, near Magde- ~ 


bourg; at ISladen, near Stendal; and at Neintsted, near Quedlinburg ; 
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and attached to the latter is an institute of brothers, similar to that 
under the direction of M. Wichern, at the Rauhen-haus. 

In the province of Westphalia, also, there is an especial department 
for children of both sexes in the workhouse of Benninghausen, and a 
small reformatory school founded lately at Borgholzhausen. 

In the province of the Rhine, the establishment at Diisselthal, 
erected by Count Von der Reeke, under the superintendence of the 
Government, and the ancient Abbey of Steinfeld, in Eifel, dependant 
on the workhouse of Brauweiler, afford an asylum to unfortunate 
young persons temporarily excluded from society through misery, 
neglect, or vice. To these may be added the houses of refuge and 
reform at Herstein, Simmern, Kreuznach, and Unterbarmen, and the 
Association for the Education of Pauper Children at Neukirchen, 
near Mors. 

Lastly, Prussia numbers many establishments of the same kind at 
Naumburg, Querfurt, Schilesche, Herrestadt, Greiz, Wartenburg in 
Ermland, Zimmerhausen, Reitwein, Ziihlsdorf near Arnswald, Linde, 
Briissow, Gramzow, Gefell, Bernburg, &c. 

The greater part of these institutions are formed by societies or 
individuals on a very humble basis, and only number a few children ; 
some receive children of both sexes, and others only girls or boys. 
The organization in families generally prevails, as at the Rauhen-haus, 
which has furnished many schools with their teachers. Usually the 
boys are employed in agricultural pursuits and gardening, or other 
occupations likely to afford them the means of subsistence at their 
departure. 

This movement has extended into the North of Europe. In 
Sweden, Baron Gyllenkrok, encouraged by the success exhibited in 
the Institute of Hamburg, founded some years since a reformatory 
agricultural school on one of his estates. In aid.of this first attempt, 
and to facilitate the formation of two new establishments of the same 
kind, the Diet voted to the Government a sum of 40,000 thalers. 
Christiania, likewise, possesses a house of refuge for boys in one 
of its suburbs, to which the Norwegian Diet has recently made a 
grant. 

In Denmark, the late Count Holstein founded, on one of. his 
estates at Finxendal, in the island of Secland, in 1834, an agricultural 
asylum for morally-endangered children ; and a second house of refuge 
has been recently erected at Copenhagen by the Benevolent Society for 
Deserted Children, 

In the Russian provinces bordering on the Baltic, reformatory 
schools have been successively formed at Arnsburg, in the island of 
(Esel, at Pernau, and at Reval. Numerous colonies formed by the 
Germans, particularly in Bessarabia, cannot be classed amongst the 
establishments which form the subject of this notice. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that there exists a species of house of refuge at 
Sarrata, organized after the model of the reformatory schools of Wur- 
temberg, and which affords an asylum for vicious or neglected children, 
appertaining to the German colonies of that district. 

Austria, likewise, possesses houses of refuge for vicious and 
morally-endangered children at Vienna, Briinn, and Prague. And, 
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lastly, a reformatory agricultural school has been recently formed at 
ZAclemér, near Debreczin, in Hungary. 

The following enumeration of the various kinds of industry 
pursued in the reformatory schools of Germany, may be suggestive to 
the managers of those which are coming into existence in England. 
They embrace the culture and pruning of fruit trees, horticulture, 
the construction of little articles in wood, such as boxes, spoons, 
forks, dinner-knives, cages, mouse-traps, ladders, vices, &e. models 
of instruments in iron and wood, toys, games, articles called ‘d’Offen- 
bach,” brushes for scouring and. painting, and pencils; baskets, pan- 
niers of rushes and of willow, mats, straw bonnets, hats, fig-baskets, 
beehives, table-mats, preparations of hogs’ bristles and rabbits’ fur, 
the preparation and spinning of wool, cotton, flax, and hemp; the 
manufacture of lamp-wicks, list shoes, ‘socks of cow and goat skin; 
the knitting of socks and under-stockings, gloves, ruffles, bonnets, 
vests, braces, garters, drawers, purses, &c.; lace, ‘braid, stay-laces, 
bone-laces, festoons; stitching, embroidery, marking, tapestry, &c.; 
drawing, colouring, brocade; manufacture of envelopes s, paper bags, 
pe asteboard, and watch cases; artificial flowers, little bricks of bark 
to burn; tin buttons; picking wool, horsehair and tow; rags; manu- 
facture of weavers spoles, hempen twine, horsehair, girths, shirt 
buttons, reticules, and game bags; foot mats, pearl ornaments, and 
crochet; fringe, braiding; bridles, and other articles in leather, &c. 
This enumeration is sufficient to show how much may be, and is, 
in fact, accomplished by a right direction of the abilities of these 
children. 

It is not an exhaustive account of these institutions, scattered 
over the whole of Germany, that I have now to offer, but only 
the statistics of those characteristic institutions which present some 
marked step onward. Such are the reformatory schools of Wur- 
temberg, advanced to a state system, and the Rauhen-Haus, at Horn, 
near Hamburg, which has the largest, and perhaps also the best, 


normal school for institutions of the kind yet existing in Europe. 


Reform Schools of Wurtemberg. 


The number of inmates, divided by the number of establish- 
ments in the following table, shows an average of 56 children in 
each, of whom 33 are boys and 23 girls, This average is exceeded 
in ten schools, “and, in my opinion,” says M, Ducpetiaux, “con- 
sidering the régime and constitution of reformatory schools, unwisely 
exceeded.” If the domestic character and feeling i is to be maintained, 
it is evident that one “father” and one “mother” cannot direct 
and supervise so large a number of children. No remedy presents 
itself for this inconsistency but a reduction of the inmates and an 
increase in the number of schools, or a subdivision of the families, 
as in the establishments at Wilhelmsdorf and Lichtenstern, or the 
formation of separate families for girls and boys. 
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Reform Schools of Wurtemburg, in the or der of their erection, with the 
Number of Children in each on the 3\st December, 1844.* 











Name of Establishment. = — Number of Children. 
Formation. 
Boys. Girls Total 
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Oo Miivangen hi tees 1831 57 37 94 
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11. Lichstenstern... ............ 1836 45, 45, 90 
PZ euler is. oxb ee 1838 38 23: 61 
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Pe EUED EH =... css tanceeed sus 1840 29 10 39 
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Per Plioningemy cul cWsi. ben. 1841 46 25 71 
22 Ree ts Ran Re 1841 19 Z 26 
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In Wurtemberg, the pauper and neglected children, recipients of 
the aid afforded by the reformatory schools, form but a minority of 
those to whom public benevolence is extended, the number being 
estimated at 4,411, distributed in the following manner :— 


1. Orphans and abandoned children in urban establishments... 850 
2. Orphans and deserted children boarded out ..........ceessseseeees 2,500 
3. Orphans and deserted children in the Reformatory Schools 1,061 





4,411 


This summary does not comprise the children admitted into the 
five establishments for deaf and dumb, the two for blind, the two for 
invalid children, or that appropriated to idiots and children of weak 
intellect. From calculations founded upon known facts and scru- 
pulous observations, it is concluded that there are in Wurtemberg 
18,000 children who may be classed as devoid of education and 
family care. It results, therefore, from the preceding summary, that, 
in spite of the efforts already made. in their behalf, more than three- 
fourths of these children are still left in a state of neglect, fraught 
with danger. 

From the commencement of the reformatory schools to the end of 
1844, admission was given successively to 2,684 children (1,668 boys 


* Since the date of this return many establishments of the same kind have been 
formed, amongst which may be noticed those of Gundelshein (ceuvre de St. Nicholas), 
of Baindt, near Ranesburg, and of Wizingen, near Gmiind; all three appropriated to 
children professing the Roman Catholic religion. 
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and 1,016 girls), and of this number 137 were foreigners. The aver- 
age annual admissions during this period were 263, rather less than 
14 to each establishment; and, for the same period, the departures 
amounted to 1,594, of which number 1,020 were boys and 574 girls, 
of whom 92 have died, 1,291 have been placed in service or appren- 
ticed, and 211 admitted into other establishments, returned to their 
families, or quitted the country. The proportion of deaths to admis- 
sions in 24 years has been 1 in 29°17, or about 33 per cent. 

Religious and Moral Education of the Children in the Wurtemberg 
Schools. —The aim of education in reformatory schools, is to correct 
vicious habits, and (D.V.) to form honest men, good christians, and 
useful members of society. Its essential purpose is to maintain the 
children in the humble sphere in which they were born, to point out 
to them the necessity of imbibing a taste for industry, and to prepare 
them for the performance of the humble duties, and for employment 
in the subordinate occupations, which their birth and social position 
impose upon them. Its foundations, too, must be laid in religion, 
without which there is no real education. 

Religious instruction and exercises consequently occupy a promi- 
nent place in the régime of the reformatory schools of Wurtemberg. 
Morning and evening, the practice of family worship (Hausvottes- 
dienst), usual in Protestant countries, is observed. This comprehends 
the singing of psalms or hymns, prayer, and the reading of passages of 
the bible, followed by an explanation or conference. Before and after 
meals, a short prayer is offered, for which a lecture on a passage from the 
bible is sometimes substituted. Independently of these exercises, the 
children participate in religious teaching (kinderlehren), and assist on 
Sundays and feast-days at the service in the church of the commune, 
unless the chief of the establishment, as at Lichtenstern, be invested 
with the necessary qualifications for celebrating divine service, which, 
in this case, has a special locality set apart for it in the school. At 
the close of divine service, half-an-hour is devoted to catechising the 
children on what they have heard at church; the older ones making an 
abstract in writing of the sermon of the day. In the evening, the 
whole establishment takes part in a religious conference, or at the 
reading of extracts from the history of the church, the missions, &c. 

Moral, intellectual, and industrial education, move hand in hand 
with the religious education; it is directed in the same simple and 
lowly spirit. Every opportunity is seized of inculeating in the children 
habits of order, propriety, and activity, and inspiring them with senti- 
ments of obedience, humility, truthfulness, and honour. Subject to a 
vigilant and continuous supervision, account is taken of their good or 
bad dispositions, of their progress, and of their faults. Children whom 
some circumstances have brought more particularly under the notice of 
the head of the family, are the objects of an especial supervision. In 
some establishments, those who exhibit at their admission ‘a tendency 
to vice, are confided to children distinguished by their good conduct, 
who serve them as guides and tutors, till, by their counsels and 
example, they bring them back to the right path, and form them to 
the discipline of the school. 

Many children, even of tender years, bear, on their arrival, the 
stigma of hereditary degradation; many have contracted shameful and 
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secret habits, which it is necessary to eradicate at any sacrifice, In 
such a case, religion comes powerfully in aid of advice, and the vigilant 
supervision of the overseers. The head of a family takes a child par- 
ticularly suspected, and elicits an entire confession, which is usually 
followed by a promise of amendment; from that time his attention is 
awakened, and no means are spared to effect a sincere and lasting 
reformation. Decency is to the mind what propriety is to the body. 
Everything that might bring injury to the former is sedulously 
avoided, and, at the same time, a scrupulous watch is kept over the 
latter. Although children of both sexes be united under the same 
roof, every necessary precaution is taken that neither impropriety nor 
danger shall result from this proximity. The girls and boys only 
meet at meals, in school, and at religious exercises; at other times, 
during work, in play-time, and, above all, in the dormitories, they are 
entirely separate. Each child has its own bed. In each sleeping 
apartment, there is a male or female overseer, who never leaves for an 
instant, and exercises an especial control over those children whom 
some peculiar circumstance points out to their attention. Through 
these precautions, the union of boys and girls in the same family is 
rendered productive of many advantages, and leaves no room for abuse. 
All the heads of establishments agree on this point, that a too entire 
separation of the sexes is more prejudicial than useful. 

Another source of embarrassment and difficulty consists in the 
relation of the children with their parents and friends. These relations 
should be watched with the greatest care; if they sometimes exercise 
a healthy influence, they have too often fatal consequences. But, as 
an alternative, and to avoid the breaking up or weakening of family 
ties, the visits of parents to children, and vice versd, are generally 
authorized once a week, on Sunday. 

On the other hand, the classification in families effected by these 
institutions themselves, possesses numerous advantages; it facilitates 
the study of character and the peculiar treatment, so to speak, of each 
moral peculiarity; it lightens the weight of surveillance and renders it 
more efficacious ; it binds the members of the family tighter together by 
fraternal ties; it permits the separation of those who mutually annoy, 
and the reunion of those who are agreeable to each other; it stimu- 
lates emulation; and it opens the door of reformatory schools to cer- 
tain unfortunates, who, smitten by the hand of justice, are daily 
excluded from establishments otherwise organized, where, in the 
absence of classification, the entire population would be exposed to 
their dangerous contact. But the classification to which we are 
referring presupposes the existence of a subordinate staff, 1st, per- 
fectly capable, and 2ndly, entailing a proportionate increase of ex- 
pense. These are the two difficulties which there is, no doubt, as much 
difficulty to overcome in Wurtemberg as in other countries. 

Intellectual Instruction in the Wurtemberg Schools.—The intellectual 
instruction in the reform schools of Wurtemberg is in eyery respect 
similar to that which is given in the primary schools of that country. 
It comprises religious instruction, the history of the bible, reading, 
writing, the German language, written and mental arithmetic, the 
history of Wurtemberg, geography, and music ; and to these essential 
branches others are added in some of the establishments, Four or. five 
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hours daily are commonly given to lessons, according to the seasons 
and the demands of the field-labour. The instruction 1s given by the 
head of the family, who is chosen from among the certificated teachers. 
Each school has its little library, where the children can find books of 
amusing instruction, as well as their ordinary reading-books ; and 
every six or twelve months, the children are subjected to an examina- 
tion, which tests their progress and the amount of their mstruction, 
and at which the members of the administrative committee give their 
atcendance. | 

Industrial Education in the Wurtemberg Schools.—Agriculture 
generally forms the basis of the industry of the reform schools. Each of 
these establishments undertakes the cultivation of a piece of land more 
or less extensive, by the labours of the field, the garden, and the stall. 
The boys, under the direction and surveillance of the overlooker of 
the farm, perform all the requisite work, and in the course of it are 
taught the culture of trees*and the traming and grafting of those 
which bear fruit. They are also required to discharge the heavier of 
the house work; finding and cutting the wood, fetching the water, 
cleaning the halls, staircases, and passages, making their own beds, 
brushing their own clothes and shoes, &c. In most of the schools, 
there are, besides, for those periods of the year when the out-door work 
is much reduced, or altogether suspended, workshops of auxiliary 
industry, such as that of tailors, shoemakers, joiners, wheelwrights, 
weavers, bookbinders, &c. The children are also employed in many 
of the smaller articles, of which so long and interesting a list has 
already been given. 

The girls are employed in all that more especially concerns the 
internal economy of the household—the cooking, the making and 
repairing of the linen, the laundry, sewing, and knitting. They par- 
' ticipate, in some degree, even in the out-door work, taking charge of 
the kitchen-garden, the cow-sheds, and the poultry-yard, and giving 
their aid in the hay and corn harvest, and in the vintage, &c. In the 
choice of these occupations, it is especially designed to retain them in 
the humble sphere in which they were born, and in which their life 
should be passed, by carefully avoiding whatever might tend to lead 
~ them from or turn them against the subordinate employments upon 
which they must ultimately depend for subsistence, such as service, 
whether domestic or on the farm, nursing children, &c. Thus re- 
garded, the labours of the farm schools form a part of their education ; 
for though the round of occupations is thus strictly limited, the age, 
streneth, aptitudes, and inclinations of the children are consulted, and 
by their varied succession it is contrived to avoid monotony or discust. 
Labour thus loses the character of restraint, and assumes an aspect 
which causes it to be embraced freely and with pleasure. 

Resources, Land, Stock and Expenses of the Wurtemberg Schools. 
—The resources of the reformatory schools vary in certain respects, 


and depend, in a great measure, on the benevolence of individuals ; 
- they are commonly derived from— 


1. The interest of invested capital. 
2. The price of board and education for some of the children, paid 


out of the king’s privy purse, by the Benevolent Society, the 
administrations of the communes or of charitable trusts, the 
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institutes for orphans, or private associations of ladies and 
others in aid of the reformatory schools. 

. Allowances paid by private benefactors or the parents of the 
children. 

4. Private donations and grants from Government (principally 
in wood), of the Benevolent Society, of the communes, of the 
king and royal family, of certain public establishments, of 
ascociations, and of individuals. 

5. The product of loans, which amounted, in 1844, to 91,868 fl. 
50 ky. 

6. The produce of the land, the farm-yard, and the workshop; 17 
establishments possess together 157 acres of land, and cultivate 
another 433 rented acres; while the cattle and poultry num- 
bered, in 1845, 58 milch cows, 24 heifers and calves, 46 pigs, 
and 34 head of poultry. 

It is estimated that, from their origgn to 1844, the reformatory 
schools had cost altogether the sum of 928,939 Gomuc; or a million, 
with the receipts in kind, provisions, and clothing. 

The cost of the first establishment of the nineteen reformatory 
schools of which we have given a list, approximates to the sum of 
210,569 florins, sub-divided as follows :— 


(eh) 





PRU EW COUN CEO errcte re Macao tc odicernr nto sol a sesareenevanentpoederes 78,000 Florins. 
Appropriation of@ld-edifices- ANA. niacin keen 45,000 ,, 
TAUNTS LAL Go ch por of Peeeee cc etme or REE ae Pe aera ase eRe Oy Lod nn 
Capital required for commencing housekeeping and working 
30,434, 
the land. <....., eM trate i tM cig lawudeets ean doeigiines sadicry 
210,509" 7, 


The cost of maintenance of each child is estimated at an average of 
60 florins annually, From the origin of the schools, in 1820, down to 
1844, that is, during a period of 24 years, these establishments have 
maintained 2,684 children, the average of their sojourn being 45 years. 
At the rate of 60 florins per child per year, the expense of maintenance 
amounted, during this period, to 724,680 florins. If this sum be 
added to the cost of the first establishment (210,569 florins), it repre- 
sents a total expenditure of 935,249 florins, figures which correspond 
sufficiently with those of the receipts given above. 

General Results in the Wurtemberg Schools.—If it is impossible to 
establish by exact figures and statistical data the results of the system 
of education adopted in the reformatory schools, it is, at all events, 
permissible to assign some reasons which tend to. show that their 
labours have. not been unprofitable. 

In the first place, it is incontestable that, of the children that have 
been admitted to the reformatory schools, a ‘certain number have been 
drawn from influences that must have ended in their ruin. Their 
heaJth is improved ; they have acquired many indispensable elementary ° 
acquirements ; they have been restrained from idleness, and prepared 
for the exercise of useful professions; endeavours have been made to 
inculcate good principles into them, to instruct them in and habituate 
them to the practice of religious duties. In a certain number of 
schools, care has been taken to follow the children after their depar- 
ture, and ascertain their position. For example, of 108 Bei) that 
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had left, in the space of 16 years, from the reformatory school at Tutt- 
lingen, there were only 5 or 6, principally girls, whose conduct was 
bad, and in those cases there were hopes of a return to the right path. 
The following return is from a recent report of the committee of this 
establishment :— 
Children whose conduct is devoid of all reproach .........ccseserereteres 58 
3 a doubtful in some respects ...........ceeeetene 25 
5 Ae bad 2.242802. 8 es Ae ee ee 6 
Children who have died since their departure, quitted the pine! 14 
OF are Lost wbocSigb x, ac... sce h.<rstias.erbaespesecansiatensn a. de cerandemeeen sone eae 
Children whose sojourn at the school has been of too short fas 5 
tion to allow of the effects being appreciated..............ccsecsereere 


a 


Wotan AEs oasis ea 108 


Of 93 children who left the reformatory school at Kircheim, there 
were found— 


OPPO COMAUCE Oi ormMrn..c cree coacoeirsco tes tints ssventoder ect 44 
Of Passaic COMGUCE verti cteccec tin eensees tne nearer 25 
Of bad: condWet! aw ALA i a da 9 
Neotrkimowint. 4005. AG. akieiteiledin an ced eee. 10 
OG wea ke main, st cecwesy ue ostindos.cec.ceeres eo seecaeesoammmne ve 2 
Good at first—afterwards not known.............cc0.ceee00s ¥ 
Gone into other establishments ..........ccccceseeseecceeeeeees 2 

Total...cigateien She She 93 


We may remark, in conclusion, that the reformatory schools of 
Wurtemberg are still below its requirements. There are 270,000 
children in the kingdom between 6 and 14 years of age; of this num- 
ber, at least a fiftieth part may be said to fall under the denomination 
of pauper, vicious, or morally-endangered children, for whose sake the 
reformatory schools have been instituted. These 18,000 children 
would amount, in a series of twenty-four years, to 54,000; but during 
the same space of twenty-four years, the reformatory schools have 
admitted only 2,684 children, being rather less than a twentieth, and 
there have been only 1,623 departures. It is evident that, if even 
those who had left had escaped the degradation and ruin that menaced 
them, this fact would influence in a very slight degree the general con- 
dition of the children without the atmosphere of the reformatory 
schools, or the moral state of the country at large. It is requisite, 
therefore, to extend and complete the work, if it is to bear good fruit, 
and its influence be felt among the mass of the population. 


Reform School of the Rauhen-Haus, near Hamburgh. 


The reform-school of the Rauhen-Haus, near Hamburgh, was 
founded, in 1833, by the united efforts of a few charitable persons, 
aided by private donations, with the view of assembling and correcting 
the vicious and morally-endangered children of the city. Located at 
first in a modest thatch-covered house, whence its name is derived, it 
received, at successive periods, considerable aucmentations; and it now 
occupies a considerable tract (of 3,800 verges of 16 square feet) upon 
which have been constructed, as necessity arose, about a dozen build- 
ings, more or less spacious, each having its special application. These 
buildings are variously dispersed, or grouped in a picturesque manner, 
in the midst of surrounding gardens, and several have been erected 
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by the children themselves, with the aid of the “brothers” charged 
with their superintendence. This establishment consists of three 
divisions— 

1. The reformatory school for the children, which contains, on the 
average, a hundred children, of whom two-thirds are boys and one-third 
girls. 

2. The institute of brothers, composed of the staff assigned to the 
direction and superintendence of the different ‘‘ families,” serves, at 
the same time, as a preparatory or normal school for the young people 
designed for the home mission founded by M. Wichern, which has 
for its object to form moral agents, animated by religious principle, for 
the service of society and the advancement of Christian truth. This 
institute comprised 34 brothers in 1847, when 20 others had already 
left, and were variously engaged, as hereafter stated, in Germany, 
Russia, Switzerland, and America. 

3. The printing and agency department, which comprises a book- 
seller's shop and workshops for bookbinding and stereotyping. 

The organization of the Rauhen-Haus has been based on that of the 
natural family. The children are classed in groups of twelve each, 
forming a family, at the head of which is a superintendent discharging 
the duties of father. All these again are attached to their common 
centre, or father, the director, who presides over the whole, and watches 
over their general interests. The chapel, the school, and the workshops 
alone are common to the whole; and these serve, in some degree, as a 
board of association among the different families, who there meet at 
certain intervals. But it is needless again, to go into the details of the 
children’s management, which, in all its main features, has been copied 
at Bachtelen and in other institutions noticed in this paper, in the 
pages of which nothing new would really be learned by the repetition, 
except the fact that no practical study of its subject can be complete 
without a visit to this institution. On the other hand, its bookmaking 
and bookselling departments cannot be generally imitated, and I 
would, therefore, restrict attention to the general statistics of the 
establishment, and a brief sketch of its normal school department, as 
the most advanced model of its kind. 

The institute of ‘“ Brothers” at the Rauhen-Haus, like that of the 
** Contre-Maitres” at Mettray, forms the basis of the whole organiza- 
tion. M. Wichern perceived as clearly as MM. de Metz and de Bré- 
tignéres, that the work of improvement among vicious and delinquent 
children could not be confined to merely mercenary hands, and that it 
was a condition of success to employ motives superior to those of 
merely material existence. The “brethren” of the Rauhen-Haus may 
be compared, in some respects, to the “fréres de Charité” and “ fréres 
de la Doctrine Chretienne” in Roman Catholic countries. 

As a qualification of admission to the institute, proof must be fur- 
nished of conduct that has always been honourable and devoid of re- 
proach, of the constant practice of the duties of a good Christian ; of 
being animated with a true religious calling ; of exemption from all phy- 
sical infirmity, and the enjoyment of good health and a sound constitu- 
tion; of a knowledge of agriculture or of some trade available in the 
establishment, or, at all events, of being endowed with the necessary 
aptitude for acquiring one or other of these professions; lastly, of the 
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possession of a certain amount of learning or intelligence, and the neces- 
sary will to profit by the special instruction organised in their behalf m 
the institution. They are required, on the other hand, to bring the 
consent of their parents to the career which they wish to embrace, and 
a certificate of freedom from military service. The age of admission for 
brothers is usually from 20 to 80 years of age. Notwithstanding the 
rigour of these conditions, candidates have never been deficient, and 
their number has usually exceeded that of the vacancies. The insti- 
tute of brothers, like the school of reform, is supported by private sub- 
scriptions and donations, has its own treasury, its budget, and its 
separate accounts. 

In their relations with the latter establishment the brothers are 
charged with everything that concerns the direction of the families and 
the supervision of the children confined to their care; they cannot be 
out of their sight an instant by day or night; they take their meals 
with them, sleep in their dermitory, direct them in their work, accom- 

any them to chapel, and participate in their recreations and games. 
Attached at first to the families in the quality of assistants, after a 
certain time of trial and apprenticeship they take the direction in their 
turn; they visit the parents of the children, and report to them on 
their conduct and progress; exercise over their pupils, after their de- 
parture, an active patronage and benevolence; give instruction in the 
elementary classes; assist the direction in religious teaching, and keep 
up the writing and correspondence of the institution. The transfer 
of the assistants from family to family, every month, places each 
brother successively in contact with all the children, extends the circle 
of his experience, facilitates his progress, and, at the same time, assists 
in the propagation of useful practices, and, as it were, places the ex- 
perience acquired in each individual group at the service of all the 
families. 

Independently of the exercise of these duties, the brothers partici- 
pate in a course of special instruction, over which the director, assisted 
by two principal instructors, presides. ‘This teaching occupies twenty 
hours per week, arranged in a manner to coincide with the working 
hours of the children: it comprehends religion, sacred and profane 
history, the German language, geography, pedagogy, singing, and in- 
strumental music; there is also a special course of English. The pupils 
are classed in two courses, or divisions, each directed by one of the 
teachers. The duration of each course is two years, so that the educa- 
tion of each brother embraces an average period of four years. At the 
expiration of this time the brothers ought to be prepared to fill the 
duties of the “ mission intérieure,” of which they are agents; and on 
their departure from the institute they are usually placed in one or 
other of the following positions :— 

Chiefs and fathers of families in the reformatory schools, organised 

upon the plan of the Rauhen-Haus. | 

Overseers and peculiar assistants, charged with moral discipline in 

establishments dedicated to infancy. 

Teachers in the like establishments. 

Teachers in rural schools. 


Directors, stewards, overseers, or guardians in prisons of various 
organization. 
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Directors or fathers of a family in the hospitals and charitable 

establishments. 

Overseers of infirmaries in the hospitals. 

Agents of provident and benevolent societies. 

Missionaries and preachers in the American colonies. 

Home-missionaries among the artizan classes. 

The number of applications for brothers to fill these and kin- 
dred employments increases each year, so that the director is in- 
cessantly compelled to extend the normal institute designed for their 
preparation. 

The director manages the finances under the control of an adminis- 
trative committee, composed of twenty members, chosen from amongst 
the founders and benefactors of the establishment. Each branch of the 
work has its separate account— 

1. That of the reformatory school. 

2. That of the institute of brothers. 

3, That of the printing department. 

4, That of the agency book department and library, with their 

dependencies. 

5. That of the children’s savings’ banks, where each opens a 

separate debtor and creditor account. 

6. That of the brothers’ savings’ banks. 

7. That of the fund for necessaries on departure. 

8. That of the private gifts for specific objects. 

The accounts of 1844 and 1845 het the receipts to have been, for 
the reformatory school, as follow, 








RECEIPTS. 
Me. Cns, Fr. 
TM TOME CE OF SMOBOUIPINONS 2.0230. s2cciads-ctenetsnssueeceaaneannaes 7,375 12° 8 
2s 4 Voluntary dematrons 2.000 tisk. clenneiee 2,214°10° 3 
3. ys annual payments for children ................ 6,603 8 0 
4, Ag box for gifts at the establishments ........ 980 3 6 
Bia SMISCEMANCOUS HECOIDES. 2.54.5, Setrasacdeesitessantenssanesabicbeynnbe 124 0 0 
TROuAY carrer eas. 16,898 12 9* 


(Fr. °25,855,20) 

The agricultural produce and that of the workshops are not in- 
eluded in this sum, nor private gifts for specific purposes, such as gifts 
in kind, which form a very important item every year, and tend, at 
the same time, to diminish the expenses of the establishment. The 
expenses for the same year balance exactly with the receipts ; and as the 
total establishment consisted of only 100 persons, of whom 14 were 
employed in the management, and only 86 were children, the average 
cost reckoned on the latter only, was no less than 800 francs per 
annum, as here brought to account The fixed capital at the same date 
was worth 20,892 francs, and the floating capital 32,690 francs. 

Diisselthal—The Prussian establishment at Diisselthal cost, in 
1849, the sum of 32,033 frances, which, divided by 178, the number of 
children, gives for each an average of 180 francs per annum, or about 
50 pene per day; but this calculation will not include Ae gifts in 
kind, which are considerable, the produce of the cultivation, nor the 
profits of the workshops. 


* The mare of 16 schellings, since the Convention of Lubeck, has been worth 
lf. S3¢. French, 
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Having thus given a rough historical sketch of the growth of farm 
schools for charitable purposes, and their application to reformatory 
discipline, in the Protestant countries of the continent, which, in the 
absence of a workhouse system of poor laws, have been the real leaders 
in this important movement, we shall be enabled to convey, 
without elaborate explanation, some conception of their moral and 
economical progress in France; the honourable exertions made by the 
philanthropists of which country, owing to our ready access to it, 
appear to have engrossed our attention rather too exclusively. 


Reform Schools and Juvenile Agricultural Colonies of France. 


The creation of agricultural colonies in France, states M. Duc- 
petiaux,* is of recent date. Excepting the Protestant establishment 
at Neuhof, near Strasburg, which dates from 1825, but whose humble 
existence was almost unknown, and the colony of Mesnil-Saint- 
Firmin, the foundations of which were laid in 1828 by M. Bazin, but 
which has been brought into any considerable importance only since 
1845, it must be conceded that we owe the first institution of this 
kind, really worthy of the name of a colony, to the generous efforts of 
MM. de Metz and de Brétignéres de Courteilles. This is the colony of 
Mettray, founded in 1889, which, indeed, has been the type and 
example of most of the agricultural colonies that have been formed in 
France during the last ten years. 

These establishments have generally had their origin in private 
charity, seconded, to a certain extent, by the administration of the 
several departments or communes, and aided by grants from the 
Government. They may be divided into two principal classes,—those 
which contemplate the education and instruction of pauper, orphan, 
foundling, or deserted children, and those which are directed to the 
training of young offenders, and especially of children acquitted under 
Article 60 of the Penal Code, as having acted without knowledge, but 
detained to be brought up to a specified age. Among the latter esta- 
blishments another distinction may be drawn between the penitentiary 
colonies, founded and directed by private individuals, and those attached 
to central houses of confinement, and managed by the State. 

According to all the information that can be gathered, Franee 
has 41 agricultural colonies, of which the subjoined is a list (see 
pp. 28, 29), stating also the departments in which they are situated, 
the date of their foundation, the names of the directors, whether 
organized round a lay or clerical centre, the extent of their land, the 
numbers in each establishment, and the average daily cost of each 
individual’s maintenance. 

It appears from the statement that there are in France and in 
Algeria 41 home-colonies for children and young persons, which may 
be classed as follows : 


* “We have borrowed part of the following facts,” says M. Ducpetiaux, ‘ from 
the ‘Notice sur les Colonies Agricoles de la France,’ by MM. de Lamarque and Dugat, 
published in the ‘ Annales de la Charité,’ Nos. 2 to 10, 1850.” 
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In the average daily cost of maintenance, the interest of capital 
and the rent of land and buildings are not generally included. If these 
be included, and we then subdivide the average daily cost per head 
into its several elements, we have the following results : 
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According to the accounts collected by MM. de Lamarque and 
Dugat, the value of the buildings of the 41 colonies may be estimated 
at 3,000,000 franes, that of their land at 1,750,000 francs, and that of 
their stock and tools for husbandry at 450,000 francs; making a total 
of 5,400,000 francs, or 216,000/., and an average foundation-capital for 
each colony of 131,707 francs, or 5,2922. | 


Of these 41 establishments, 
ecclesiastics or religious bodies, 


partly lay and partly religious. 


18 are directed by laymen, 15 by 
and 8 are under a mixed direction, 
Three of the establishments are 


specially devoted to Protestant children, and two of these receive 
children of both sexes; but all the rest are exclusively for boys. 


There is, however, a special establishment for young girls under con- 
finement near to Montpellier, under the name of the Solitude of 
Nazareth, and managed by M. l Abbé Coural. 
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Juvenile Agricultural Colonies of Fran 





Designation of the Colonies. 











A.—Penitentiary Colonies Founded and 
Directed by Individuals. 
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B.—Penitentiary Colonies Founded and 


Directed by the State. 
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C.— Colonies for Orphans, Foundlings, and 
Deserted and Indigent Children. 
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Abbé Nil 
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Preventive and Reformatory Education. 
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60 | Protestant establishment, for children of both sexes. 

07 ‘ 

85 | Originally appropriated to adult mendicants. 

46 

85 | Should be appropriated to the reception of 500 children. 

83 | This establishment was destroyed in 1848, and is in 
course of reconstruction. 
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1 29 | Originally appropriated to poor children and orphans. 
0 96 
? 
0 79 | Attached to the *‘ maison centrale.” 
ETT id. id. 
0m 90 id. id. 
Om, 6) id. id. 
O&79 
0 51 | Protestant establishment. 
0 55 
Osnt4 
0 60 
0 72 
Toe) 
0. 724 
0 60 
0 67 | Should be appropriated to receive 250 children. 
0 90 | Attached to the farm-school at Poussery. 
0 90 
0 62 | Organized on the plan of the Swiss rural schools. 
0 80 | Attached to the colony of Notre Dame des Vallades. 
0 90 | A branch of the colony of Notre Dame des Vallades. 
| eg | 
0 80 | A branch of the Establishment of St. Tlan. 
0 88 id. id. 
0 83 | Attached to the penitentiary colony of St. Ilan. 
2 
0 80 
0 81 | Attached to the farm-school at Marolles. 
0 61 | Protestant establishment for children of both sexes. 
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The oldest of these colonies, that of Neuhof, dates from 1825, 
but 83 were founded at the much later period from 18387 to 1848 ; 
and 7% have been brought into existence or reorganized since the 
revolution of February, 1848. Since this latter period, on the other 
hand, three colonies have been suppressed,—that of Montbellet (Sadne 
et Loire), that of Monsigné (Sarthe), and that of Grand Jouan (Loire 
Inférienre), which has been converted into @ district school of agricul- 
ture. The colony of Petit-Bourg, which was at. first exclusively 
directed to the rearing of orphan and pauper children, has recently 
made an engagement with the Government for the admission of a 
certain number of young offenders acquitted as having acted without 
“knowledge” (discernement). A similar change has also come over 
the colony at Ostwald. It thus appears that though the events of 
1848 caused a passing disturbance in the affairs of these establish- 
ments, yet that the vitality of the institution, as a whole, has been 
sufficient to meet the crisis, which seems even to have called forth new 
exertions. 

The colonies of France present types of all the forms of ie 
school organization employed in the different countries of Europe. 
In some the occupations are exclusively agricultural, while in 
several it is endeavoured to combine other industrial occupations 
with field labour. This combination is the more judicious, since 
it permits some reference to the future vocation of each child, and 
gives an opportunity of his exercising himself in that which pro- 
mises to be of most use to him, after he has left. ‘In our opinion, 
says M. ? Abbé Fissiaux, “it would be a loss of time to employ in field 
Jabour the son of a weaver or of a joiner living ina town. After his 
liberation, it is obvious that the prodigal son, returned to better 
feelings, is attracted back again by his family, especially if it be a 
good one; and that it is important to secure to such a child some 
means of gaining his livelihood, and not being a burden to his parents. 
On the other hand, we make farm labourers of orphan, foundling, and 
deserted children, and those born in the country or belonging to bad 
parents. But the son of a shoemaker will be made to learn the trade 
of his father, in hike manner that the son of a joiner or a weaver 
will receive an industrial education adapted to attach him likewise 
to the paternal home.” 

If the small colonies have the advantage of being established with- 
out too serious an outlay, and of presenting In many respects the attri- 
butes of the family, they offer also certain difficulties, arising out of 
the small number of men capable of directing them properly. “Hofwyl 
has been a sort of nursery of managers and teachers; but in France, 
with the exception of the preparatory school at Mettray, espe- 
cially designed to train the agents required for the various services 
of the colony itself, there exists no normal establishment similar to 
that of Wehrli, or ‘the school of ‘‘ brothers,” annexed by M. Wichern 
to the agricultural colony of Horn, near Hamburg (the Rauhen-Haus). 
The design is undoubtedly good, which has been adopted by M. 
Bazin, in instituting a lay order, that of the ‘“ Freres Agronome” 
(agricultural brothers) of St. Vincent de Paul, to which he has in- 
trusted the direction of the agricultural colony of Mesnil St. Firmin; 
but this institution is too recent, and its scale is too narrow, to have 
yet produced much effect. 
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The undertaking at St. Ilan, founded by M. A. Duclésieux, also 
aims at forming assistant masters and monitors for the small colonies; 
but its operation is limited to the department of Brittany: and although 
it has already given rise to two affihated institutions, we have yet to 
wait for decisive results. 

In France, then, as in Belgium, the practical question is whether 
preference should be given to large or to small agricultural colonies. 
The Belgian view is that sufficient effect can be produced only by an 
establishment vast enough to permit every form of experiment in the 
organization of a series of various works, graduated according to the 
ages, the powers, the aptitudes, the necessities, and the future objects 
of the colonists. Such is especially the design of the reformatory 
schools which are being organized at Ruysselede ; and when this insti- 
tution shall be in full operation, it will have hereafter to be decided 
whether it is requisite to erect other establishments of the like cha- 
racter on the same scale, or whether it may not suffice to form (on 
the model of the detached farms of Mettray) branch establishments in 
direct communication with the parent institution. 

In France, where the formation of the greater part of the agricul- 
tural colonies for children has been the work of individuals, their 
objects are as various as their organization ; and they have simply 
opened a vast field to discovery and experiment of every kind, without 
much care, as yet, for the uniform system to which it will become 
advisable ultimately to reduce them. In Belgium, on the contrary, 
where the initiative has been taken by the Government, on a much 
larger scale than in France, the reformatory schools have been insti- 
tuted by virtue of a law which apples to the whole realm, and admits 
to a participation in its benefits every mendicant, vagabond, pauper, or 
morally-neglected child, found in certain defined circumstances, The 
design is not merely to come to the rescue of some children only of a 
given class or locality, but to compass the reform of the whole of a 
youthful population, heretofore condemned, by the extreme misery, 
the vices, the negligence, or the thriftlessness of their parents, to 
be swallowed up and lost in the depots of mendicity and the prisons. 
In fine, it is boldly attempted to extinguish pauperism in Belgium 
by the education and apprenticeship of all its mendicant, vagabond, 
and pauper children ; and in the course of this endeavour the highest 
refinements of discipline and economy have to be brought into practical 
use. 

Mettray is regarded as affording almost sufficient example of the 
former; but, in regard to economy, the French institutions are by no 
means regarded as offermg a good standard, in their average of 85 
cents per day per head, with the variation to the extremes of 51 cents 
at Saverdun and If, 86c. at Mettray. It must be observed, however, 
that the high rate of the daily cost of maintenance in some of the 
establishments arises not merely from the number and the rate of pay- 
ment of the persons employed in the management, and from the regard 
which by their agency is paid to the physical, moral, intellectual, “and 
industrial condition of the children, but far more to the scantiness 
of the profit, or rather to the positive loss on the labour which is 
pursued in each. In this respect, the recent experience of the colony 
of the Val d’Yvre pelinents a very special attention, since the work 
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here undertaken is on a large scale, and the interest of the proprictor 
is intimately allied with that of the administration which entrusts him 
with its young labourers; and the extent and nature of the cultivation 
is in proper relation to the number of hands for effecting it. 

The reforms to which it is hoped this experience, if successful, will 
give rise, will be considered sufficient, and even complete, in France, 
if, in all the establishments of this kind, they succeed in reducing the 
average cost of maintenance per head to 60 or 70 cents. Recently, 
indeed, the Government did not hesitate to allow 80 cents per head 
for each child placed in one of the colonies, besides a sum of 80 francs 
paid down for an outfit. But since the revolution of February, 1848, 
the allowance per head has been reduced, as a measure of economy, to 
70 cents per day, and 70 francs for outfit. In Belgium, the Jaw of the 
3rd of April, 1848, which establishes the reformatory schools, limits 
the cost of maintenance to be paid by the communes for the children 
and young persons admitted into those establishments to the rate 
already allowed for the paupers and mendicants in the depots of men- 
dicity. Since this rate does not exceed from 35 to 40 cents, and may 
yet further be lowered by various circumstances, such as a decline in 
the price of provisions, the Belgian colonies, if they adhere to these 
limits, must provide for all their wants at a lower cost by one half 
than the French as a bare minimum. It is a necessity which demands 
that the greater part, if not the whole, of the expenses of the reforma- 
tory schools shall be defrayed by the work of the colonists themselves, 
a necessity which French experience does not afford much hope of 
their meeting with success. 

The economical position of these institutions, and their economical 
management, has occupied so much of our time and attention, that 
it will be impossible, on the present occasion, to enter into the details 
of their highest moral application in France, and its imitation in Bel- 
gium, England, and America, in the reformation of juvenile offenders ; 
an application of which (in imitation of the Rauhen-Haus and of 
Bachtelen) Mettray now presents the highest example, and that which 
must be regarded as the type of all the more recent efforts of the same 
kind. Postponing for the present, therefore, any details of this and of 
the other correctional farm-schools of France, I would beg permission 
to complete our glance at the pauper farm-schools of the continent, by 
calling more especial attention to the agricultural colony of Mesnil-St.- 
Firmin, in the department of Oise, founded, so early as 1828, by 
M. Bazin, for the rearing of orphan children in agricultural labour, 
but extended in its scheme since 1840, in co-operation with the 
Society of the Friends of Childhood, and, since 1843, in conjunction 
with the Society of Adoption, in Paris; the latter founded under the 
presidency of M. Molé. To meet the difficulty of obtaining proper 
moral agency for the management of the young people, by adding the 
motives of religion to those which might otherwise animate them, 
M. Bazin has instituted an order of the agricultural brothers of St, 
Vincent de Paul, in aid of which the Society of Adoption itself did 
not hesitate to contribute. ‘‘ This religious corporation, composed, 
nevertheless, entirely of laymen, has for its object to supply directors 
or assistants to agricultural colonies of pauper children and especially 
of foundlings. Above all, dadourers, the agricultural brothers have no 
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uniform but that of labour; and if they are-d snared from, ther i 


agriculturists, it is by their self-denial, their d3votion hécommon- 
cause, and by that internal constiovsness“of a divine reward which” 
doubles their powers, and fills their hearts with fresh goodness.” The 
children are kept from about eleven years of age, when they make 
their first communion, until about seventeen or eighteen, in the culti- 
vation of about 135 hectares of land at Merles, while the younger 
children are kept at Mesnil, in the charge of five sisters of the order of 
St. Joseph, assisted by four “novices.” Some of the trades subordi- 
nate to agriculture are also carried on by the boys, and the “ brothers” 
in charge of them are placed in every respect on the same footing, 
take their meals with them, and have only the same accommodation 
for rest. After four or five years passed at the colony, the children 
all know how to read, write, and calculate, pretty well (although 
the instruction is carried on only during winter), and have made 
some little progress in other elementary instruction. Religious train- 
ing is limited to instruction in the catechism until the first com- 
munion, and afterwards the children are taught the principal truths of 
religion. 

A separate institution, in direct imitation of the more recent farm- 
schools of France, was opened by M. Bazin, in correspondence with 
the Government, in 1848, for not more than thirty-six young people, 
from sixteen to twenty years of age, who were boarded and educated 
in agriculture at the rate of 175 francs per annum each, paid by the 
Government in the nature of an exhibition, where a candidate other- 
wise qualitied to enter upon this superior agricultural instruction is 
destitute of pecuniary means to pursue it. The farm which they cul- 
tivate is one of 250 hectares, with ample buildings and stock, and ten 
labourers in constant employment, including several who are Flemish; 
the whole being a model of management, one feature of which 
scarcely, however, accords with our ideas, viz., the feeding of 150 to 
200 swine on the flesh of the 400 or 500 horses that are annually 
killed at Mesnil. 

The Fenelon School-Asylum at Vaujours, in the department of ~ 
Seine et Oise, founded in 1843, by M. le Curé of Vaujours, deserves 
especial mention, as having increased, from its modest original of 
twelve to fifteen boys, to no fewer than 400, in 1850, chiefly orphans, 
children deprived of at all events one parent, illegitimate children, 
and those who, through the occupations of the parents, or otherwise, 
are deprived of natural guardianship. The committee of management 
is regarded as holding the place of father towards these poor children ; 
to fill that of mother towards them, a maternal society of lady-patron- 
esses has been formed, to visit them periodically, with especial regard 
to the tone given to the hearts and minds of the children; and they 
find brothers in the society of young protectors, formed of the boys in 
families of good circumstances, and particularly of the youths in the 
Bonaparte Lyceum, who apply to the use of the asylum a monthly 
collection, visit it whenever they can, and by this kind assistance do 
themselves much more good than they do to the poor children whom 
es have adopted as brothers. The children leave at thirteen years 
of age. 

The establishment at Neuhof, near Strasbourg, founded in 1825, is 
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for Protestant children only, on the plan of the Swiss and German 
schools, and, therefore, for both sexes; the number of boys, in Sep- 
tember, 1850, being 41, and of girls 26, of whom the boys are subdi- 
vided into three and the girls into two families, each under the superin- 
tendence of a special agent; the Pére and Mére (Hausvater and 
Hausmutter) being aided by a teacher for the boys, 2 superintendents 
for the girls, 3 labourers, a gardener, and a cook; the whole establish- 
ment costing less than 3000 francs a year, exclusive of the board and 
lodging, which they receive on the establishment. The workshops 
have been abandoned, on account of their cost being greater than any 
profit derived from them; and the labour of the children is now 
restricted to the cultivation of the soil and the household duties 
**'The simple and paternal rule which here prevails, and the admirable 
order which presides over the whole economy, are examples which 
may be imitated with advantage in several of the colonies formed more 
recently in France. Religion alone can accomplish such a work; it 
is not with a view to worldly advantages alone that men devote them- 
selves, for a trifling salary, to carry out a mission which demands great 
sacrifices and painful labour every day and every hour. The spirit of 
true piety which prevails at Neuhof is even touching, and it is from 
this spirit more especially that the worthy director, and those who 
aid him, derive their power and their success.” 

The only other institution in France which we can here afford 
space to notice is that of St. Nicholas, at Paris, founded on a very 
modest scale by Monsignor de Bervanger, in 1827, but which, since 
1846, has contained about 900 children, of very mixed origin, variously 
collected by charitable societies and generous patrons, and many of 
them known only by the number assigned to each. The payments 
are 20 francs per month for orphans, and 25 frances for other children; 
and the establishment, for this small sum, provides maintenance, in- 
struction, and apprenticeship to a trade. Although the system of 
education is essentially religious, the director, in deference to the 
- manners and prejudices of the workpeople of Paris, has refrained from 
giving it any clerical or monastic character ; and though the teachers 
whom he employs are called “ fréres,” they are all laymen. Seventy 
persons in charge live in the establishment, in the Rue de Vaugirard, 
No. 112, or in the house for the younger children at Issy; and, with 
the 25 master-workmen, who live out of the house, this gives an 
average of 1 employe to every 7 or 8 children,—a proportion which 
ensures a vigilant surveillance, day and night. 

The ‘“‘fréres” extend their care not merely to the instruction of 
the children, but also to their education. They endeavour to give 
their pupils notions calculated to insure their future well-being, to 
make them honest, industrious, and able workmen, to give them a 
love for manual labour, to destroy conceits which could be reconciled 
only with the advantages of fortune, and forewarn them against the 
bad examples which they will find in the world around them. There 
is every convenience for active games in a contiguous field in Paris, 
and a large basin at Issy is available and used for bathing and swim- 
ming. 

But the remarkable peculiarity of this school is the organization of 
its industry in workshops, which are hired, together with the appren- 
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ticed services of the children, by master-workmen of approved cha 
racter in various trades, such as chasers in bronze, watchmakers, 
designers for stuffs, makers of mathematical instruments, jewellers in 
gold and silver, engravers on precious stones and metals, and all the 
multifarious occupations, half arts, half trades, which supply the 
numerous articles of refinement which are specially produced at Paris; 
and all these in addition to the ordinary trades of baker, shoemaker, 
tailor, &c, All this industry was grievously disturbed by the revolu- 
tion of February, but is still sustaimed. The children do not go to 
these workshops except on the express requirement of their patrons, 
and after they have made their first communion; and those employed 
give, on the average, eight hours and a half daily to work; and two 
to instruction in classes, unless their advancement in the trade be 
sought with such special earnestness by their patrons as to preclude 
this. The apprenticeship is for two, three, or four years, according to 
the profession; and after its close, the young people may remain in 
the establishment, pursuing their work, and depositing what they 
earn, beyond the cost of their sustenance, in the savings-bank. The 
employers find materials, tools, and skill, and take the profits of the 
trade, undertaking to treat the children well, as kind and faithful 
‘masters. Out of the total cost of the establishment in 1844, amounting 
to 199,217. 62c. of which the workshops produced only 10,782f. 57e. ; 
so that the charge of each child, on the average of the 750 then in 
the school, was 251f. 25c.; and it is calculated that, to carry out this 
plan of education with every fair appliance, each child should be cal- 
culated to cost 300f. per annum. 


Agricultural Colonies of Belgium and Holland. 


In Belgium, the fermes-hospices of Flanders, already described, 
are of recent date; and it is unnecessary to go into details respecting 
the efforts made, without success, at Wortel and Merxplas-Ryckevorsel, 
in the wastes of Antwerp, founded so early as 1820, in imitation of 
the now bankrupt colonies for adults in Holland. The former was a 
free colony for adults, and the latter for the correction of adult men- 
dicants and vagrants of both sexes. A part of the mendicants and 
destitute poor in the Depot de Mendicité at Hoogstraeten also are 
employed in agricultural labour; and preparations are making to the 
same end at that of Reckheim; while a number of young delinquents 
are employed in the cultivation of thirty acres of land at St. Hubert. 
But the great experiment of reformatory discipline on the land, making 
by the Government, at Ruysselede, under the direction of M. Ducpe- 
tiaux, is exclusively for children and young persons, and, as the centre 
of all new experience, will demand special notice on a future occasion. 
The home colonies of Holland, on the other hand, have been 
chiefly for adults, with a double view of suppressing mendicancy 
and vagabondage, and cultivating waste lands; and their failure, there- 
fore, though a subject of interesting special study, is one foreign to our 
present purpose. 


Condition and Prospects of Farm-School Education in England. 


In England, the history of public and private charity has yet to 
be written. It would be a far finer subject for a historical essay than 
; D2 
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that towards the elucidation of which I am now collecting a few 
dispersed facts. It dates at the latest from the Reformation, when 
the royal hospitals of London were organized as a complete system 
for the relief of indigence and the repression of vagabondage in the 
Metropolis, previously to the enactment of poor-laws for the whole 
kingdom, in the reign of Elizabeth. These laws have undergone 
various revolutions, with the changes that have suecessively come over 
the social philosophy of the governing classes; but they have long 
rendered impossible such a state of things as that which has been 
described as recently existing on the Continent. Another effect has 
been, that, with our economical distrust of pauper labour coming into 
competition with free labour, seconding a vulgar but natural jealousy 
lest the child of the pauper should receive a better education than that 
of our neglected classes of unskilled Jabourers, the workhouse school, 
in which the orphan and deserted children are placed out of daily 
observation, has too commonly been a mere sink of idleness and sloth, 
deeply tinctured with contamination from its vicinity to the adults in 
the house; and hence the very natural reclamations of the prison 
inspectors. 

Among the inspectors under the new poor law who were most 
deeply grieved to witness this state of things, and most honourably 
exerted themselves to remove it, the names of Dr. Kay, now Sir 
James P. Kay Shuttleworth, and of Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell, deserve 
especial mention, not merely for their efforts to improve the character 
and management of the pauper schools of the Metropolitan district, 
and especially that at Norwood, but also, by their able reports and 
their sacrifices of money and labour, in the formation, with the aid of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, and of other friends and patrons, of the 
Normal School at Battersea, for the training of teachers for pauper 
schools and schools for the poorer classes,—an institution now pos- 
sessed by the National School Society, and forming perhaps the night 
hand of its strength. No definite results as to industrial training 
have, however, been realized by any of these efforts, nor, as yet, by 
those making at Kneller Hall; a normal school more recently founded 
by the Goverment at Twickenham, on a very handsome scale, in 
the same views and by the force of the same genius with which the 
work was commenced at Battersea. 

Reports to the Poor Law Commissioners by the gentlemen above 
named, and several others, on the subject of the pauper schools, were 
published in 1841; but it was not until 1846-7 that these schools came 
under the active regard of their Lordships of the Committee of Council 
on Education, in the administration of an annual grant of 30,0004. 
made by the House of Commons expressly for their improvement. 
The two volumes of minutes and inspectors’ reports upon them, which 
have since been published, are of the highest interest and value. The 
present state of the schools, as revealed by these reports, is painful 
in the extreme ; but it is needless that I should here occupy your time 
with an abstract of records, which are so easily accessible to all. The 
extent and importance of the subject will be better appreciated by a 
glance at the following figures. (See p. 43.) 

It must be confessed, however, that there exists a painful confusion, 
as well as a lamentable deadness, in regard to the course which it is 
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best to adopt with the pauper child, which leaves too undefined the 
combination of qualities which ought to be sought in its teacher, 
and permits merely local feelings and momentary influences to pre- 
dominate in his appointment. Thus, while the system which the 
inspectors found in existence in 1848 was very wretched (and can 
never essentially be otherwise, so long as the children are cooped, 
for idleness and contamination, in the common workhouse itself), 
the experience of the world at large is opposed to their universal 
recommendation of large district schools; the progress of which, in the 
few instances in which they have been erected, in the north of 
England, appears, by the inspectors’ reports of the following year, to 
have been far from satisfactory; while those erected or erecting in the 
vicinity of London are of too recent origin to afford any available 
experience. I cannot refrain, therefore, from quoting the words in 
which Mr. Tuffnell, in his report for 1849, so pleasingly records, as a 
passing phenomenon, the accidental existence, in a few cases, of that 
cheap happiness and hopefulness which I would entreat my fellow 
countrymen to aim at securing, with the humble additions that it may 
require, for every pauper child in the kingdom. “In the absence of 
district schools,” he says, ‘the union schools which, to my mind, best 
fulfil the object of their institution, are those which are kept quite 
separate from the adult paupers, in a distinct building, with plenty of 
garden-ground, and placed under the care of an honest, painstaking, 
married couple. Such an establishment frequently presents the aspect 
of a well-ordered family ; and though the intellectual instruction is often 
somewhat deficient, habits of industrious application are acquired, and 
right principles of action inculcated, so that education in its highest 
sense is imparted to the pupils. Children sent forth from such esta- 
blishments, though sometimes wanting in technical knowledge, appear 
in most respects to fulfil all the objects that the philanthropist might 
deem desirable, and realise in their future lives the idea of an upright 
and christian-minded peasantry,” * 

Indeed, notwithstanding the boldness with which the Government 
of Belgium has undertaken the suppression of mendicancy and vaga- 
bondage in the whole kingdom, by the large institution which it has 
formed at Ruysselede, I cannot but regard it as surprising that the con- 
tinental experience of farm-schools should have heretofore been read as 
an encouragement to our throwing the pauper children together in 
vast masses, each with its palace of brick or stone, and its compara- 
tively mechanical system ; and, on the other hand, developing indus- 
trial education in connexion with the common day-school. Since it is 
already barely possible to support the latter by the voluntary means on 
which it depends, its industrial department, when one is added, has to 
be conducted with a serious loss to the managers and little benefit to 
the children, for the simple reason that their voluntary attendance is 
not permitted by the parents to be of such constancy and continuance 
as to be of much productive value. The school-time which the poor 
allow to their children is, in fact, scarcely sufficient for their instruction 
in the common elements, before they go to the industrial training (by 


* Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, Reports by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Parochial Union Schools, 1848-49-50. 
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no means defective of its kind) by which they must earn their 
bread. : t 

Every school should, if possible, have its garden divided into little 
reward plots among its best and eldest children, each cultivating 
separately his own, under the kindly advice of the teacher, with a stock 
of tools as various as can be brought into useful application within 
such limits; but with a voluntary day-school attendance, a “ com- 
mon” farm plot cannot be cultivated to a profit, or to a loss so 
moderate, as, under the circumstances of their too brief attendance 
at school at all, will be worth incurring, for any advantage gained 
by the attempt; and this assertion will apply with still greater force 
to any kind of workshop. Iam not here speaking, on the one hand, 
of the pauper children for whom the farm-school (and some depen- 
dent workshops) ought to be supplied, and who, wholly dependent 
on society for their subsistence, will, in employment upon it, reduce 
the cost of that subsistence, while they receive the most whole- 
‘some training; nor, on the other, of the neglected and morally- 
‘endangered class contemplated by the ragged schools of our large 
towns, and for whom the industrial department should, at any cost, be 
made effective, since they have no home guardianship which, by 
placing them out to work, will in any degree supply the place of it ; 
but of the children of the great body of our well-conducted labourers 
and artizans, with whose circumstances in the towns we are generally 
well acquainted, and for whose social position in reference to this 
subject in the rural districts, I have taken the liberty of referring to a 
very competent authority, that of our Vice-President, Sir John P. 
Boileau, Bart., in the lingering hope that industrial training might 
‘yet possibly be associated with the day-school, if this could be regarded 
as a store, for the neighbouring employers, of child’s labour, to be 
taken out of it on a half-time gangsman system. ‘These are the words 
of his reply, which seem,to me to convey the whole economy of child’s 
labour in English agriculture, as concerns its relations with the day- 
school :— 

Ketteringham, 6th February, 1852. 

My Dzar Sir,—You may like to know if I can suggest any assistance to the 
desirable object on which you are speculating as to the mode of connecting the in- 
struction of a parochial school with the practical learning of agricultural duties. 
.There are, I think, few parishes where the children could be employed in gangs for 
half-time. Excepting at stone-picking and at seed-time, and in preparing mangold 
and turnips for winter stacking, when the school is altogether deserted, to earn a 
“small sum upon which the parents systematically calculate, children are not required 
‘in any number together, or to go straight to one job where half the number could be 
_relieved by the other half; and if they went singly, much time would be lost on the 
way, to the farmer or to the school, and confusion would arise in transmitting direc- 
tions given by the farmer to one little urchin, who would have to leave them half 
executed, and convey his ideas to another, who would scarcely attend to his companion. 
‘I try the system partially on Sundays, when, to allow every boy to go to church once, 
J have one at divine service in the morning, who relieves the other at middle-day, that 
he may, in turn, attend evening service; but they are irregular, and occupy time 
(which farmers cannot afford) to watch them and keep any regularity at all, The 
_plan I have adopted, and which I have hopes will succeed is, not to allew any child 
under twelve to be employed in my farms, and only those after twelve who have been 
to school up to that time. If properly trained up to that age, and properly taught 
reading, writing, &c., with.the view always of opening the mind and improving the 
intelligence, rendering the child docile, obedient, civil, and somewhat self-centrolling, 
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1 believe he will be a valuable servant even at that early age of twelve, and yet be 
young enough to learn practically all the craft of his agricultural trade ere he becomes 
of size and strength to exercise it fully; while he will have so conquered the first 
and greatest difficulties ef reading and writing, as to make it not improbable that 
he will willingly attend an evening school, to keep up his school-learning,—which 
will carry along with it also a continuance of the moral training—thus, as I hope, 


combining the constant progress of industrial, and moral, and intellectual im- 
provement. 


T have only time to add that I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
Joun P. Borteau. 


Convinced of the justice of these views, it was without surprise, that, 
a few weeks ago, I heard it asserted, in a company of men the best in- 
formed on the subject, that the English farm day-schools were generally 
“expensive failures;” a result diametrically opposed to all the sincere 
wishes and earnest endeavours of the speakers, and one which did not 
at all lower their admiration of the use made by Her Majesty, and by 
many of the English nobility and gentry, of the great influence of their 
respective positions, to maintain and improve industrial day-schools on 
their estates or in their neighbourhoods, for both male and female 
ehildren, to revise, and correct, and elevate, the influences, even those 
connected with industry, of the poor man’s home itself. The industrial 
department of the national schools at Finchley is the best study of the 
kind in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis; and its promoters 
believe that they have brought it into a self-supporting system. 

With only present resources for our common day-schools, all sys- 
tematic association of an industrial system with them thus appears to 
be hopeless, as also must be every attempt to make, by their agency, a 
direct application of the continental experience acquired in dealing with 
a very different class of children from that which frequents them. It 
is obvious, however, that the workshops of the continental farm-schools 
and their methods of moral training, their avoidance of overcrowding 
and their employment of ample moral force in proportion to the 
difficulties to be encountered, yield us invaluable lessons in the for- 
mation of free industrial day-schools in our large cities, for the 
neglected and morally-endangered children who are wandering in their 
streets; a duty which the ragged day-school is designed to discharge, 
if it have any distinct mission whatever, and be not merely an 
erroneous movement on the part of some of the devoted teachers of 
the ragged Sunday schools, whose labours are as devoted and sur- 
prising as they are beyond our present criticism. 

This, however, is a branch of the subject on which I enjoy oppor- 
tunities of dwelling elsewhere. By far the most important instruction 
which we can here educe from this experience of our continental 
neighbours, consists in its testimony to the vast advantage, both 
moral and economical, to be derived from employing, in spade- 
husbandry and household duties, the whole of the youthful popula- 
tion, whether pauper, morally-endangered, or actually delinquent, 
who are permanently thrown on society for support, in groups, or 
groups of groups, which may be governed as enlarged families, 
and maintained on this system of really moral and industrial 
education at as small a cost, at most, as that at which we now 
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tutor them in indolence and crime. And certainly it appears to 
me that the proper mode in which to realize this advantage is to begin 
at once by properly discharging the duties already devolving upon 
us in the proper management of the pauper children, for whom Colonel 
Jebb so justly claims a preventive discipline, to keep them out of the 
category of the criminal, of which they are at present the chief source. 

If it really be not our design to bring them up for the hulks, or to 
weigh upon society in any other form of ignorant or intellectual, stolid 
or cunning, useless or criminal pauperism, but to form them into a 
hardy youth, accustomed to wrestle with the physical elements of 
nature for their bread, it is worthy of consideration, whether, by. 
following the example of the Continent, we may not effect a saving 
in pauper palaces and a gain in the well-directed industry of the 
children themselves, to an amount which (if it were liberally ex- 
pended in procuring the intelligent guidance, sound training, and hard- 
working example of some first-rate industrial schoolmasters) would 
prove the greatest economy that any board of guardians or poor-law 
commissioners ever effected. Labour must be the staple of the 
poor man’s training. To live, is the first necessity. This is felt deeply 
enough by the children of the independent poor, and those of the 
dependent should surely not be less coriscious of it. And in all the 
best continental institutions for these classes, therefore, labour on the 
land and industry in the workshop is the first desideratum; religious 
and moral training and example, realized in daily life, the next; and 
intellectual culture, though by no means dreaded, yet mainly used 
rather as a relief from other occupations than as the greatest feature of 
a pauper school. It will thus perhaps prove to have been a very happy 
obstinacy with which the English boards of guardians generally have 
declined all the invitations of the Commissioners to an adoption of the 
provisions of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 101, for the formation of 
school districts for the education of the children in large institutions, 
such as those formed or forming on the outskirts of London, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, and Leeds, notwithstanding their many pleasing fea- 
tures.* But we shall find no excuse whateyer for their not at least 
making a trial of the farm-school system of the Continent, since it 
has already been realized for them at home, by the judgment and 
zeal of W. Wolryche Whitmore, Esq., of Dudmaston Hall; in that 
of Quatt, situated on his property, and belonging to the Bridgnorth 
Union; and, for a “family” of female children only, by the en- 
lightened affection of my friend Robert Weare Fox, Esq., in that 
belonging to the Falmouth Union, under the chairmanship of our 
Vice-President, Sir C. Lemon, Bart. M.P. The cost of the Quatt 
boys is 1s. 103d. per week each for food, and 34d. for clothing, and 
that of the Falmouth girls somewhat less; and these are rates which 
may be safely compared with those of the Continent. : 

“An essential condition of success in agricultural, pauper, or 
reformatory schools, is the formation of an express body of masters for 
them, accustomed to country life and occupations, and at once humble 
and earnest. Our ordinary normal schools leave scarcely anything to 
be desired in the way of teaching; very able masters are constantly 


* Third Annual Report of the present Poor Law Commissioners for 1850, p. 6. 
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being turned out by them; but their knowledge is too exclusively 
literary and scholastic; they will serve very well for the schools of the 
towns, but those of the country require other qualities of which they 
are generally deficient. In rural districts, we want men who, on 
quitting the platform of the school, know how to use the spade, the 
rake, the hoe, and the pruning- -hook, and to train their pupils to the 
simplest practical labours of husbandry on the small scale, gardening, 
the management of trees, and the stalling of cattle. Such men, half 
teachers, and half laousers and oardeners, are to be found in several of 
the normal schools of Switzerland and Germany; and I have myself 
but recently returned from a study of their management at Hofwy]l, 
near Berne, under the intelligent direction of M. de Fellenberg ; ; at the 
same time that they are equally to be found at Kreutzlingen, near 
Constance, where Werhli animates them with his own spirit and leads 
them by his own example; at Bruggen, near Bale, under the direction 
of M. Zeller; and at the Rauhen-Haus, ncar Hamburgh, under that of 
M. Wichern. In France, the institutions founded by MM. de Metz, 
Brétignéres de Courteilles, Fissiaux, Rey, Bazin, Duclésieux, De Luc, 
&c., are organized with the like aim and on nearly the same bases ; 
and in England, a similar character attaches in some respects to the 
normal schools of Battersea and Kneller Hall.” * 

The great difficulty will always be to find the proper persons to 
manage the workhouse children on the farm-school plan, so long as the 
children of our independent workmen and labourers, and, even yet 
more, those of the humbler classes immediately above them, are so 
ill-educated; and occupations so much more satisfactory than the 
boards of guardians seem likely to make the training of the pauper 
children, solicit each specially-trained teacher on every side, especially 
if he add industrial skill and habits of business to his intellectual 
qualifications. So far from suffering, at present, from over-education, 
or even over-instruction, we have not, nationally, enough of cultivated 
intellect, combined with practical skill and moral elevation, to meet 
the duties which devolve upon us; a conviction which I am the 
more ready to express, since my sincere anxiety for the proper educa- 
tion of the pauper child, as an example which must precede the proper 
reformation of the criminal child, might otherwise be mistaken for 
some jealousy of intellectual progress among any class of society, when, 
on the contrary, I believe that it can never be too great, so that it be 
sound, wholesome, and duly balanced. It appears to me to be, for 
these reasons, only the more important to make the position of the 
teacher and trainer of pauper children one of respect and comfort; and 
this would perhaps soon be brought about, if every facility and encou- 
ragement were given to the formation of farm-schools; for which a 
union of unions might sometimes be desirable, and which would always 
have a considerable permanent staff of children, to sustain and regu- 
late the industry of those who will be dependent only for a shorter 
time. 


* Report addressed to M. Tesch, Minister of Justice for the kingdom of Belgium, 
on Agricultural Colonies, Rural Schools, and Schools of Reform, by M. Edouard 
Ducpetiaux, Inspector-General of Prisons and Institutions os vile Charity, 
February, 1851. 
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When we have thus discharged our duty towards the large class 
of pauper children at present dependent on our bounty, by giving to 
their training a proper bias, instead of leading them on the highway to 
ruin, we may then, full of the first happy experiences of the result, 
ask the Legislature, with better grace, to indulge our philanthropic 
anxiety for the extension of the trust, by giving us a reformatory charge 
of the criminal, not merely for the term of their sentence, but for that 
of their minority; since, for want of the experience which our duty to the 
pauper children, if it had not been neglected, would have supplied, we 
have so grossly failed in the first national effort made to moralize this 
class, that on the first movement towards a more wholesome system, in 
1850, parties of both senior and junior boys, at Parkhurst, fired their 
houses, and one of the largest was destroyed.* In fact, the best 
refurmatory school, if the pauper school were what it ought to be, 
would be merely the best pauper school, with an unusual proportion 
of superintending moral agency, and some cells for solitary confine- 
ment, on occasions of necessity; besides full legal power to bring 
back and punish, within certain limits, those (and they would be 
few) who, under a wholesome discipline and such liabilities, would 
yet have the folly to abscond. 

If, instead of adopting such a course, criminal children shall be 
made the subjects of true-hearted but rather showy experiments, or 
treated merely to book-knowledge on the one hand, and mechanical 
repression on the other, it will not be surprising that, as at Parkhurst, 
we should occasionally be *‘ hoist by our own petard;” and that the 
young people should prove but bad subjects, even after they have 
gone through the regulation amount of hypocrisy, while their superior 
condition will only bring upon us new protests from Colonel Jebb, 
when the pauper boys are thus virtually taunted to show, at least, the 
spirit to commit a crime. As for the objection that industry is thus 
degraded by being associated with or made the staple of punishment, 
as I have heard it somewhat captiously argued, it might as well be 
said that the savage should be won to civilization by the example of 
idleness. The regulated industry of the honest and the civilized man, 
is regarded with equal dislike and contempt by the dishonest and the 
barbarous. While labour, therefore, is a terror and a disgrace to the 
vagrant, it affords satisfaction, if not pleasure, to one under proper 
influences, to whom it is as valuable as a discipline, as it is to the 
untamed wanderer of the streets as a warning. 

Between the workhouse school on the one hand, and the public in- 
difference, on the other, the efforts even of private charity in the direction 
of moral training by means of the farm-school have been very limited. 
The only institutions, not merely imitative, which have exhibited any 
completeness of principle, design, and execution, appear to have been 
those of the Children’s Friend Society, being the Royal Victoria 
Asylum at Hackney Wick, conducted by Captain Brenton, and its 
female department at Chiswick, which enjoyed the advantage of superin- 
tendence by the Honourable Miss Murray, one of the Maids of Honour 
to the Queen; but this society fell, amidst the general apathy, before an 


_ * Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons on the Discipline and Management 
of Parkhurst Prison, for the year 1850. 
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absurdly unjust ery of the press, on the occasion of the ill-treatment of 
one of the apprentices, sent out by it to the Cape of Good Hope. M. 
Ducpetiaux likewise mentions the school and colony of industry at 
Lindfield, in Sussex, formed by the late venerable William Allen, but 
now on the verge of being abandoned; as is also that at Ealing, so long 
supported by the Lady Noel Byron; while that of Lord Lovelace, at 
Ockham, is undergoing reconstruction. Neither does he omit from 
notice the school founded by the Rev. W. L. Rham, at Winkfield, 
near Windsor; the similar school at Batterbury, near Chelmsford; 
Mr. Smith’s agricultural school, at Southam; Mr. Cropper’s, near 
Liverpool; and that of Templemoyle, near Londonderry. 

It will be plainly perceived that I do not think we are doing all 
that we ought for the pauper child in regard to his moral and indus- 
trial training; but I think it will be at least as obvious that I am 
not charging this as a fault upon the Government at large, or upon 
‘ any special department of it, or even upon the local administration of 
the unions, some of whom, besides those already mentioned, are 
awakening to the true economy to be derived from an employment 
of vigorous moral influences for the dissipation of pauperism. I am 
charging the fault, if the fact must be called such, upon the state of 
opinion in this country generally; and, to correct it, | am advocating 
no legerdemain of authority, but merely that all parties responsible to 
society should, in this matter, recognise and act upon these truths :— 

1, That the farm-schools of the Continent, applied to education for 
the prevention of crime, hold a social position precisely analogous to 
that of our own workhouse schools. 

2. That for the children in these schools, as in those of the Con- 
tinent, a training in vigorous rural industry, and close domestic 
economy, by means of farm-schools, conducted on the principles of a 
Christian family, will yield the greatest attainable moral vigour, with 
the least amount of indolence and self-deception. 

3. That by far the greater number of the present workhouse 
schools are now producing converse results; and that we have no 
experience strongly favourable to regimenting and warding the children 
in large district palaces, however pleasing their mechanism, while we 
have ample testimony in favour of the farm-school system. 

4. That the children at a proper farm-school, required to work 
steadily at all its outdoor and domestic duties, will not cost the 
public more than under the present system, or that of the contem- 
plated district asylums; and will not cost so much, unless through 
a liberal employment of moral agency in their management, which 
will be a wise economy, in the ultimate result, and therefore far 
preferable to the expenditure of large sums in ornamental stone and 
brickwork. 

5. That to have good preventive schools for the training of the 
pauper children, is the great practical step towards obtaining good 
reformatory schools for the re-training of criminal children, on prin- 
ciples well understood and economically applied. 

It is, I hope, in no indifference to the case of the juvenile criminal, 
that I have thus glanced at the kindred trusts which devolve upon us, 
but merely to testify that a world-wide experience unites with that of 
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our own inspectors of prisons, in cautioning us against a vain effort to 
pursue the work of correction and reformation, without at least a 
corresponding amount of effort for the prevention of crime. So far 
from being disposed, for my own part, to fall into the opposite error, I 
propose to seek an early opportunity of laying before this Society 
some comparative statistics of the endeavours made in England, 
America, France, and Belgium, to employ the industrial farm-school 
in a vigorous system of correctional discipline, if I have not already 
trespassed too far upon its indulgence. 


Statistics of the Juvenile Paupers and Criminals of England and 
Wales. 


The facts already adduced will not only suffice to establish the 
conclusions which I have ventured to draw from them, but afford 
valuable hints for their practical application. The remainder of the 
data essential to such application, will be found in the following 
tables, describing the present numbers and treatment of the children 
and young persons in England and Wales, actually dependent on 
society, whether as paupers or criminals, 


Number of Children and Young Persons, under 16 Years of Age, im the 


Receipt of Parochial Relief in 595 Unions in England and Wales, on the 
1st of January, 1851. 

















Indoors: 

, Saget ee Legitimate......... bere feisbaee een 10,350 
Children of able-bodied inmates........ { Ulegitimnate gc aa, 7,470 
: ‘ ig Mobvesitamm aber.) .Gkee lactase 2,071 
ee ao ae Nou \Hlsgitimate ee one 1,087 
Orphans or other children relieved without parents......,......s:00 21,812 
Total sane children and young persons indoors .........4 42,790 

Pama Hie OF NOGA TEEN COS, Semin ten coe etn ane aes 238 

Total children and young persons indoors ...c.jseeeseeens 43,028 

Total of all classes of inmates .............000 gins Ps sienoslaeiuaeas 105,359 

Outdoors: 

Children of adult males receiving temporary relief ........ccccccssecees 78,356 
OLDE EBS COs Fe CO ne A eid es Be Mlk aco Sy bn el 123,415 
Illegitimate children relieved with mothers ............ccccccccccceccccceeccece 5,862 
Childrenvol parententieaoll mcic050. de ee 5,427 
Children of soldiers, sailors, and mariners ..............cesscccceececceooecese 1,124 
Children in resident families of other non-resident males ............ 8,538 
Children of parents not able-bodied, relieved with DAPEHES, ..54.<.040 39,407 
Orphans and others relieved without parents .........cccccsscsesssssseeeee 17,230 
EAMALIC OR TUTOR CMMONET® 5.55.2 yankee vetsssanchiees es sevuceshmmcasec heute ce 257 
& ——————— 
Total children and young persons outdoors ....c.cccceeeeeees . 275,614- 

Wotal ofall classes Owtdoorsh cos nck Sicccccteo cit hae. 726,071 

& om 
Potalof ali tlassésvelievell’ Sree ee 831,430 


The ayerage cost of each indoor pauper is somewhat more than 2s. per week. 
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Workhouse Teachers. 


At the same date, the whole 634 unions employed 883 school- 
masters, whose total salaries amounted to 11,837/., being at the rate of 
3ll. each per annum; 501 female teachers, at the cost of 10,4932, 
being, on the average, 21/2. each; sums which represent, perhaps, 
fairly the accustomed standard heretofore for the educators of pauper 
children. Out of the special grant recently made by Parliament 
to raise the status of this class of teachers, 20,004/. was distributed 
among them in the year 1850-51; but this was for the most part in 
mere supersedence of the sums already paid by the guardians, and not 
not in addition to them. Some of the unions employed also super- 
intendents of labour, to the total number of 69, receiving about 404. 
a-year each, or 2,723/. in the whole. The board and lodging of both 
teachers and superintendents may be valued at 15/. per annum more, 
being generally comfortable. 

The daily average number of prisoners in all the gaols of England 
and Wales, in the year 1849, was— 





BE LIC a ee re ae oR eT PO 15,300 
LSGLITG | ECORI feet or RE aR Pe 2,988 
POC Pee 18,298 


The total expenditure of all the prisons was 433,701/. 15s. 102d., 
giving an average cost of 23/. 14s. 37d. per head per annum, or 
1s. 34d. per day. The average earnings of each prisoner were, however, 
1/. 5s. 13d. per annum; and exclusive of repairs, alterations, and addi- 
tions, the average cost would be 21/. 1s. 94d. per head per annum, or 
Is. 12d. per head per day. Ifthe earnings were deducted, the average 
cost per head would be just under 20/. per annum, or Ls. 1d. per day. 
The earnings thus deducted consist of 9,906/. 13s. ‘Lid. for net profit 
on manufacturing or other work, and 13,064/. 1s. 5d. estimated profit 
of work done for the benefit of the county, city, or borough; in all, 
22,9701. 14s, 61d. 


Total Number of Juvenile Prisoners Committed for Trial or Tried at Assizes 
and Sessions, or Bailed, in England and Wales, in the course of the Year 
1849. 
































; Males. | Females, | Total. 
For trial at the commencement of the year ............ 187 22 209 
Committed for trial in the course of the year ............ 1,886 375 2,261 
Received from custody of other Governors for trial 
Be Chie COURSE OF TE YEO dace ceesassssncmoanselaatevecughdes ae ae ie 
ME Old ILO CS CU SEN vise daw cavern anieanedsinteonnmeneainasn 2,295 433 Zuhee 
Rotalcot both sexes and all ages ..is..ccsiscisovocsenarsedernedes 30,849 


SE RE IN OS ET SELL FETE ETE I ETE ES OES ET BLISS I ESP ELE OPT MELDED SIE ALES IED FET ER EEE 2 WEL RE CECE IES SELL ALLEL IED FOOTE TE 
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Results of the Proceedings. 























Males. | Females, Total. _ 
WPUVICLER doc:caperecotcse mies ae HR ao NMRA HERES 1,916 341 2,297 
PREG MILLE OU TMS OAL © jecansnecaniycsssnee teas cormisapemnessanestesaseees 240 72 312 
NOLS Lica “CLEC, Aaa a PRE eI Rae Sh nS 2k 89 18 107 
INGE PTOSCCUCER Gili Liiie. stead Ged c ieeed anaceck beebb oaks bebe 6 5 11 
Diedchetove Er ial. .cssalakchy.s.s Faden yh prema to keeps 1 +e 1 
Admitted evidence on the part of the Crown ............ 5 5 10 
Bailed to appear to take their.trial at a ey # 4 
CVUDUM AE. ccecgast eh cava. dan en he oacs ghee Shoe ree genesis Beant oeeber # 
Non-appearance to recognizances ..........ccesccesereerreeeees 2 See 2: 
Tieft for trial.al end Of year (ee isac... hyena.) nebo suneates.n, 160 — 31 19] 
Wokal pl each BEF .6 oA sesiescseaevpheus anne 2,423 : 472 2,895 
Total of both sexes and all QS i2.....--ccaegneoeenscgnensnee 30,849 





Total Number of Juvenile Prisoners under Summary Convictions in England 
and Wales in the course of the Year 1849. 





Males, Females. Total. 

















Wider the Game ba wes )...)GactG,oaueosrs cede ees 182 1 183 

fe Mevenwe Maw: <.c.cc.co.tmucnnan ues dotenetuanne 18 3 21 

>i AVG RI RG 5) nce sacvcie nc Pas oor cede aumeab gee bane ce 2,259 590 2,849 

5 Malicvous Cres pass ACb «6 ..iciq.cachactioggazsoucee 540 108 648 

a MAT COWY POOU tonsa... oposncre Buaiont erguadste acreneee 465 79 544 

33 Poor Tawenict 2. ki deeses. ee ee. 302 98 430 

s Juvenile Offenders’ Wet ' 5.552. ecsodewonscceos 1,544 96 1,640 

5 Metropolitan or Local Police Acts ............ 415 ve 486 

POG Aa SAUILS oc. bap scobyonbay wcee ger menses toa ieea cuanto: 500 70 570 

MOMS WING OR SUTOUICS. temas ioac.seecar SB seuyenscsd Distead neve 73 21 94 

WG Know) OF reputed VATE V ES a... Fa hog eresusozsecwedvatmesent 1101 155 1,316 
On summary convictions not included in the pre- : nay a 

COME CABG ERIF SD. . cMangrtochennchssecenpaitv cmtabcceaallen (au. 1,206 174 belt 

Deserters WOMINE A TOUTE onie..ceaceseaveawes.vephescdoueocdeses Ps eae a 

OtaleOl DO thy SORES :.. 68 sisdescovacivanocaken cabnwcses 8,737 1,466 105355 


Total of both sexes and all ages uu... ceeeeeeseees ... 92,074 





Movement of the Juvenile Prison-Population in the Year 1849. 





Males, | Females. Total. 
In custody at the commencement of the JOR eke 1,238 206 1,444 
Received sander commitments. ..c5.6620 Gs. cccacselonantedeosnronse 10,431 | 1,822 12,253 
Received from other Governors and enumerated in 
EITODE Se REINS aaa ocaner san pees Season seee taiich aides ane Se 833 196 969 
Transports received under contract with Government 6 diel 6 
Transferred to other Governors before trial or conviction 632 88 720 
Committed for examination, but afterwards discharged] 1,429 305 1,734 
Total of Doth SOX8 conc cc...0sscovese Aosiesaene 14,569 | 2,557 17,126 





Total of both sexes grid all aGes..cs.0c.ccseccscesestveen none 197,270 
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Ages of the Juvenile Prisoners in the Gaols of England and Wales in the 


course of the Year 1849. 





Under 12 Years} 12 Years and 14 Years and 






























































Prisoners in the Gaols of of Age. under 14 Years. | under 17 Years. apie’ 
England and Wales. 
Males. | Fem. | Males. | Fem. | Males. |Females| Males, |Females 
Prisoners for trial, or 
tried at assizes and 114 25 308 49 |1,841 3607 12,2009, 44] 
SESSIONS oo... .cccscssente - 
Prisoners under sum- » | Qf 
es ae Woke 1,141 | 151 |2,239 | 316 |5,405 | 999 | 8,787 | 1,466 
Petal of each Sex ¢...\,1,255 | 176-\2,547 | 365 | 7,240 | 1,366 \14,050 | 1,907 
Total of both sexes.... E431 2,912 8,612 12,957 











State of Instruction among the Juvenile Prisoners in the Gaols of England 
and Wales in the course of the Year 1849. 






































By oe and By Summary Total. 
Sessions, Conyictions, 
State of Instruction. 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.; Males. | Females. 
Can neither read nor write.... 848 195 4,063 868 4,911 | 1,063 
Can read OME caso yee nonsoeess 540 143 1,798 349 2,300 518 
Can read or write, or both 802 94 2,704 14 3,506 308 
BBECHICEUDYN  6c..c5 sane eee vsneenss 
Can read and write well ........ 73 9 194 8 267 17 
State of instruction not rae 98 1 28 1 
GEEEAIMER: 2b) Bivcses inanccdeves 
Total of each SeX....¢.00.00 2,263 44] 8,787 1,466 11,050 1,907 
Total of both sexes........ 2,704 10,153 12,957 











Terms of Imprisonment, before Trial, of the Total Number of Juvenile 
Prisoners, at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, in England and Wales, in 
the course of the Year 1849. 




















Terms Males Females. Total 
WIGS tal 4 GAYS: 5. cates hiss vnenzanescractvmpeds 884 162 1,046 
14 days and under | month ............ 474 109 583 
1 month and under 2 months............ 524 96 620 
2 months and under 3 months ........ 183 ae 219 
3 months and under 6 months ........ 59 7 66 
6 months and upwards ou... 11 I 12 
MES CH Mar 3 ot su Salada eceewa cnet 2130 402 2, oom 

Solitary confinement .......cccccesceeee 203 4] 
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Terms of Imprisonment of the Total Number of Juvenile Prisoners, after 
Trial at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, in England and Wales, in the 
course of the Year 1849. 


meme ne SEP ES OS EE AT 























Terms. Males. Females, Total. 

MO Ger UE Cavin pees tucrecsecs. mdenevness ste 168 32 200 
14 days and under 1 month ............ 182 59 241 
1 month and under 2 months............ 319 65 384 
2 months and under 3 months ........ 287 40 327 
3 months and under 6 months ........ 386 84 470 
6 months and under 1 year ............ 271» 35 306 
1 year.and under 2 Fears: cecccicssnscce 55 9 64 
2 years and under 3 years ou... 7 2 as 9 
S years and Upwards oo. ssilccscseccees 2 1 3 
Whipped, fined, or discharged i 25 9 97 

SUMCMICGS tia iG acaiccusnoomen eves mao denen 

Sentemce Geferved .. 5 .ssicasessieccs-arcenneade 1 1 
WOtal AGs scalswecdeaiussetacnsess 1,702 330 + 2,032 


The number sentenced by courts to be whipped was, publicly 4, and privately 1852 ; 
in all 1,856. 





Total Number of Juvenile Prisoners sentenced to Transportation at Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions, in England and Wales, in 1849. 









































Terms, Males. Females. Total. 
For 7 and under 10 years ................ 145 3] 154 
9» LO and under 15: years <...5.1..cs00:: 61 ] 62 
», 15 and under 20 years .......... aoe 4 1 5 
», 20 years and upwards ............0. if ae } 
PRES irs 658, 0 Wa AILS, nee teal 3 aS 3 
OCA 2 eee hes desea seot 214 11 225 

Dotalof both sexes-and-albagesr\cawein ee 3,099 





Terms of Imprisonment of the Total Number of Prisoners under Summary 
Conviction, in England and Wales, in the course of the Year 1849. 























Terms. Males. Females. Total. 

eR UA ANS. eccse deka cums sapicsesvooucgeres 2,500 ’ 526 3,026 
14 days and under 1 month ............ 204d 529 5,306 
1 month and under 2 months............ 2,978 271 3,249 
2 months and under 3 months ......... 769 85 854 
3 months and under 6 months ........ 630 52 682 
6 months and under 1 year _............ 25 2 27 
1 year and under 2 years _................ 2 Shige | 2 
Wilimited Verne (uc). venadere casey: 2 1 3 
Whipped, fined, or discharged vet 4 4 

BEE CLIC ss. ss cis catia evehatmeeran ener 

SOCAL. \ carn shivgcssmea teat 0,687 1,466 I1;153 
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Total Number of Recommittals of Juvenile Prisoners in the Gaols of England 
and Wales in the course of the Year 1849. 
































Recommittals, Males. Females. Total. 

LUNE POSES a Ecos Pe ley re RRR 1,866 259 2,125 
fg EN iy i cae aera Oe 821 123 944. 
“TST Greek ie nea ae ee tear ees 423 61 484 
Pour OF THOTE HIMES co... oolooscaceentas 670 91 761 
PR OEAD pita! 1a) o Ratu 3,/80 534 4,314 





Punishments for Offences in Prison, znjlicted on Juvenile Prisoners in the 


Gaols of England and Wales, in the course of the Year 1849. 























Punishment, Males. Females. Total. 

Handcuffs and other irons ................ 18 5 23 
PEERY SOS AE 503 nical adsscs go adtome sews up's soe 85 ais 85 
"ES EGO RS or ae 1,627 135 1,762 
SOMGREY CONS 35 5 ciccGuavcuensconscctoosscsnes 2,418 311 2,629 
SECT ANCOR GCE olacsoucavacunccnvesetonovcesset« 12,770 581 13,351 
OGHEE PIS HM CMS 25 esos as coseanvgansend 280 38 318 

CAE Wes ce eye osd fe wctios 17,198 968 18,168 


Mode in which the Total Number of Juvenile Offenders confined in the Gaols 
of England and Wales were employed in the course of the Year 1849. 


























Mode. Males. " Females. Total. 
Patel eee acti cpes ante hae Tindg pwede 8,687 1,419 10,106 
Employment, not hard labour ........ 2,673 574 3,247 
I GUGrS 1 000-0 Gate eels eens ee 3,163 560 3,723 
Employment not ascertained ............ 46. 4 50 
GHP SMe so sess dines 14,569 aes iy 17,126 


Hlealth of the Juvenile Prisoners confined in the Gaols of England and Wales 
én the course of the Year 1849. 





























Health. Males, Females, Total. 

Sb MIS POSILION. .isc.0cc v0 oon sikevnsdnoad 2,752 358 3,110 
PWGUGALY CASES? cz asnsicees seceedvs vntesver 319 93 412 
Ciro tial HAMAS — Foo. desc... ctncreann tote 2 1 3 
Pardons on medical grounds ............ 5 ai 5 
SNS Ries vcs ds var vas oekeb ew iptv es io 15 15 
DOLE oii eniitaeited nin behuse: 3,093 452 3,545 

ib ae number of sick at any ae 133 25 158 





*.* The discrepancies observable in a few of the preceding statements occur in 
the gross returns from which they are abstracted, being the latest which bave been 
published in the Reports of the Inspectors of Prisons. 
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History of Coffee.—By Joun Crawrorp, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th January, 1852. ] 


Corres, the Coffea arabica of botanists, belongs to the same natural 
order of plants as the different species of Peruvian bark, viz., the 
Rubiacese. Its ordinary appearance much resembles that of a Por- 
tugal laurel; its flowers, both as to shape and fragrance, the jasmine ; 
and its fruit, small wild cherries. The trees in a plantation, in order 
to afford nourishment, light, and air, must be planted not nearer to 
each other than nine feet. The plant yields fruit at two years old, is 
in full bearing at four, and its cultivation is worth continuing until it 
reaches the age of twenty. When it comes into full bearing, its 
height is about eight or ten feet, but it will live to attain that of 
twenty. A coffee-plantation in full flower has much the appearance 
of a grove of evergreens in a temperate climate, on which has fallen a 
pretty heavy snow shower, superadding heat and fragrance. 

There are about a dozen species of the genus to which coffee 
belongs, some African, some Indian, some American, and some Poly- 
nesian, but all of them inhabitants of countries within and immediately 
_ about the Tropics. One species alone, the Coffea arabica, is cultivated, 
or at least largely so, and yields the important commercial article. 
Within the limits described, coffee is a very hardy plant, and seems 
readily to yield fruit in any tolerably rich soil, over every part of a 
zone of at least forty degrees around the globe. Its favourite locality, © 
however, is hill-sides, at an elevation of from 1000 to 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and hence its wide diffusion, its extensive cultiva- 
tion, and large consumption. Ag an object of cultivation, it takes the 
place, within the Tropics, in relation to other objects of culture, that 
the vine does in the South of Europe, or tea in China. 

In comparison with the production of sugar and spirits from the 
cane, which partakes at least as much of the character of manufacture 
as of agriculture, that of coffee is a simple process, which may be car- 
ried on by small capitalists, and in some localities, from the temperance 
of the climate, even by European capitaksts. The tea of China, of 
which the production is so immense, is certainly all so produced. 
Even coffee itself is so produced by the small negro proprietors of 
Hayti, by the inhabitants of several parts of Sumatra, and by those of 
Celebes. 7 

Coffee, although taking its name from Arabia, is not a native 
plant of that country, but of Abyssinia, where it is found both in the 
wild and cultivated state. From that country it was brought to 
Arabia, in comparatively very recent times. Mr. Lane states that it 
was first used there about the year 1450. It was not known to the 
Arabs, therefore, for more than cight hundred years after the time of 
Mahomed, and was introduced only between forty and fifty years 
before the discovery of America. The Arabians called coffee kAhwah, 
which is an old word in their language for wine. The unlucky word 
gave rise to a dispute about the legality of its use among the Mahome- 
dan doctors, who, mistaking the word for the thing it represented, 
denounced as a narcotic that which was anti-narcotic. They were 
beaten, and coffee has ever since become a legitimate and favourite 
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potable of the Arabs. In a century, its use spread to Egypt and other 
parts of the Turkish empire. 

For two centuries from its introduction into Arabia, the use of 
coffee seems to have been confined to the Mahomedan nations of 
Western Asia; and, considering its rapid spread and popularity among 
the European nations, it is remarkable that it has not, like tobacco, 
extended to the Hindus, the Hindu-Chinese, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
or the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, who no more use it than 
Europeans do the betel preparation. The high price of coffee, and the 
low cost of tobacco, most likely afford the true solution of the differ- 
ence. One striking result of the use of coffee first, and then of tobacco, 
among the Mahomedan nations, is well deserving of notice. These 
commodities have been, in a great measure, substituted for wine and 
spirits, which had been largely, although clandestinely, used before, 
and hence a great improvement in the sobriety of Arabs, Persians, and 
Turks. I give this interesting fact on the authority of Mr. Lane, who 
mentions it in his notes to his translation of the Arabian Nights. 

From Turkey, coffee found its way to Europe. A Turkey mer- 
chant of London, of the name of Edwards, brought the first bag of 
coffee to England, and his Greek servant made the first dish of English 
coffee. This was in 1652, under the Commonwealth. But for half a 
century, at least, Arabia furnished all that Europe consumed, which, 
therefore, must have been very trifling. It was, in fact, long the luxury 
of a few fashionable people, with whom, however, it must have been in 
general use sixty years after its introduction, as we find from the well- 
known passage of the “Rape of the Lock,” published in 1712, in which 
politicians are described as seeing through it “ with half-shut eyes.” 

Le Grand d’ Aussy, in his “‘ Vie Privée des Frangais,” gives a curious 
and interesting account of the first introduction of the use of coffee in 
France. As early as 1658 some merchants of Marseilles introduced 
the use of coffee into that city, and Thévenot, after his return from his 
eastern travels, about the year 1658, regaled his guests with coffee after 
dinner. ‘This, however,” says Le Grand, “was but the eccentricity 
of a traveller, which would not come into fashion among such a people 
jas the Parisians. ‘To bring coffee into credit, some extraordinary and 
‘striking circumstance was necessary. This circumstance occurred on 
the arrival, in 1669, of an embassy from the Grand Seigneur Ma- 
homet IV. to Louis XIV. Soliman Aga, chief of the mission, having 
‘passed six months in the capital, and during his stay having acquired 
ithe friendship of the Parisians by some traits of wit and gallantry, 
‘several persons of distinction, chiefly women, had the curiosity to visit 
him at his house. The manner in which he received them not only 
‘mspired a wish to renew the visit, but induced others to follow their 
jexample. He caused coffee to be served to his guests according to the 
jcustom of his country; for since fashion had introduced the custom of 
jserving this beverage among the Turks, civility demanded that it 

should be offered to visitors, as well as that these should not decline 

partaking of it. If a Frenchman, in a similar case, to please the ladies, 

had presented to them his black and bitter liquor, he would be ren- 

idered for ever ridiculous. But the beverage was served by a Turk— 

va gallant Turk—and this was sufficient to give it inestimable value. 

‘Besides, before the palate could judge, the eyes were seduced by the 
E 2 
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display of elegance and neatness which accompanied it,—by those bril- 
liant porcelain cups into which it was poured,—by napkins with gold 
fringes on which it was served to the ladies; add to this the furniture, 
the dresses, and the foreign customs, the strangeness of addressing 
the host through an interpreter,—being seated on the ground on tiles, 
&c., and you will allow that there was more than enough to turn the 
heads of French women. Leaving the hotel of the ambassador with an 
enthusiasm easily imagined, they hastened to their acquaintances to 
speak of the coffee of which they had partaken; and heaven only 
knows to what a degree they were excited (exaltés).” % 

The extravagant price of coffee, notwithstanding that the fashion 
of drinking it was established, prevented it from coming into use. It 
was only to be had, according to Le Grand, at Marseilles, and even 
there not in any quantiiy. Labat, quoted by him, states that the 
price, at this time, was the enormous one of forty crowns a pound, In 
1672 an Armenian of the name of Pascal opened, in Paris, the first 
coffee-house on the plan of those he had seen at Constantinople. 
Pascal was followed by a crowd of imitators, whose numbers became 
so great, in 1676, that it was found necessary to form them into a 
society by statute. 

As to the European names of coffee, they are all from the same 
source; the old Arabic word for wine, khhwih, which is composed of a 
very guttural x, unpronounceable by Europeans, except by an awkward 
effort, of the labial w and of two short vowels 4, with an aspirate at the 
end of each syllable. The Turks have changed the labial w into v; 
and the European nations who took the word directly from them 
have corrupted the word by converting the labial v into the labial r, 
by substituting an ordinary K or hard ce for the Arabic guttural,—by 
omitting both the aspirates, and by converting the last short 4 into é, 
or, as with ourselves, always the greatest corrupters of orthography, 
changing both the vowels. 

The history of the cultivation of coffee by European nations in 
their colonies is singular. The old Dutch East India Company carried 
on some traffic with the Arabian ports on the Red Sea; and about the 
year 1690, the Dutch Governor-General of India, Van Hoorne, caused 
some ripe coftee-seeds to be brought to Java: they were planted, grew, 
and produced fruit. He sent a single plant home from Batavia to 
Nicholas Witsen, the Governor of the East India Company, which 
arrived safe, was planted in the Botanic Garden of Amsterdam, where 
it prospered, produced fruit, and the fruit young plants. From the 
Amsterdam garden, plants were sent to the Dutch colony of Surinam, 
and the planters entered on the cultivation of coffee in 1718, or 133 
years ago. The authority for this is the celebrated physician and 
botanist Boerhaave, in his Index of the Leyden Garden. In ten years 
after its cultivation in Surinam, it was introduced from that colony by | 
the English into Jamaica, and by the French into Martinique. The 
first coffee-plant cultivated in Brazil, now the greatest producing 
country in the world, was reared by a Franciscan monk, of the name 
of Vellosa, in the garden of the convent of St. Antonio, near Rio 
Janeiro: it throve, and the monk presented its ripe fruit to the Viceroy 
Lavrado, He, judiciously, distributed it to the planters, who com- 
menced the cultivation in 1774, only 77 years ago. ; 
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It was about 1690, as already stated, that the coffee-pla - was @ sk 
introduced into Java. From thence it was conveyed tox yt wa atta, to* 
Celebes, to the Philippines, and, in our own times, to™ af, 
Mysore, and Ceylon. The few coffee-berries brought from Mocha to 
Batavia are the parents of the vast quantity now produced; and all the 
coffee that is consumed, save the trifle yielded by Arabia, has the same 
origin. The success of the cultivation of coffee in the colonies of 
European nations is a striking contrast to the substantial failure which 
has taken place in the culture of the vine and the tea-plant, and 
proves the facility with which coffee can be raised, and the difficulty 
of producing both wine and tea. Even the Indians of Sumatra and 
Celebes, without any help from Europeans, have produced very good 
coffee ; but to produce good wine or good tea, even if the climate of 
these islands were suitable, would perhaps be as much beyond their 
skill, as to produce a steam-engine or a time-keeper. 

Attempts have been made to estimate the quantity of coffee pro- 
duced in every part of the world at the present time, and the follow- 
ing has been considered probable, which is the utmost that can be said 
of this or of any sea estimate ;— 








Ibs. 

eM eee eM aac cacain tits calsacuiavices tank Ceibiaa ssa teoos oak 176,000,000 
SNMP A I Ce each ACES ales, obscene Byte diss ta Padus Manas asain 124,000,000 
Wail’ POLLO! IRICO heir cscicapesescratsdcddotboressiiasantnadears 30,000,000 
Pree TED. 25. dvasncosreerscstapodensiesducendosh cevgsebedenenadiie 35,000,000 
LOE TAD Le OR 9608 a) nS Re ec OR a a PE RP 35,000,000 
OSS RS 5 ee OE Pa CE SU LM OR Buk Wer en 9,000,000 
BOGEN WY CBr LINGICE, 1 co n.0ssduchs kbdvesoachaastedeounsvakerrewantones 8,000,000 
MO a hoc, va Hoes ve sinus Bie Coosa nua aids 40,000,000 
Mv ala bar SUG NEVSOLE® 4 .csicsccs.+.0.senccdoecdansicesejaddncwagZqcave 5,000,000 
French and Dutch West Indies .........cccrcsssreqresesesoes 2,000,000 
Fae aPC SN sist peu ccn vat cves cesta toe iauonne deduaucachosevexes 3,000,000 
ME RO son ators on Wes ea bi sa labo eebabeomeniabuie task 5,000,000 
Me ONG Se Be vache Boal fo gar eas snbndone asighae i temE AT wey fase Ra 1,000,000 
BMA eh 5 S22. ca dRicsgan's vs vinaieh oat St dio Pan's Tos dak go diendendgs 3,000,000 

476,000,000 


Estimating the value of this quantity in Europe at 50s. a cwt., it 
will exceed 10,000,0002. Supposing the tax imposed on coffee, on an 
average, not to exceed our own, now the moderate one of 3d. a pound, 
and that no more than 300,000,000 of pounds are subject to it, the 
revenue which this article yields to different European governments 
will be 3,700,0002. ‘The prime cost to the consumer, therefore, will be 
13,700,000/.; but to this must be added expense of transport from 
emporia, with the wholesale and retail profits of intermediate dealers ; 
and, with this addition, the actual sum paid by the consumers of coffee 
will not, £ think, be over-estimated at 20,000,000/. a year. Supposing 
the whole quantity of 476,000,000 of pounds to be exported by sea, 
its conveyance would require 214,289 tons of shipping, without in- 
cluding transhipment, which is frequent. Taking the freight of coffee 
at 21. 10s. per ton for voyages, which are seldom under six weeks, and 
in some cases extend to dowble and treble that time, it will amount to 
above 530,000. I give these estimates only for the purpose of show- 
ing the importance of a branch of industry which has been the creation 
of little more than 130 years; for Arabia, which had furnished the 
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whole supply before that time, now yields, according to the estimate, 
very little more than the one hundred and siatieth part of ut, yet it 
probably produces now as much as ever it did. 

With respect to the relative quantities of coffee consumed in 
different countries, this is, of course, a matter which must depend 
upon the wealth of their inhabitants, their taste, and the preference, or 
otherwise, which, by custom, they may have for this stimulant over 
others of the same class. A few examples may be given. In Den- 
mark, including the duchies, the consumption of coffee, on the average 
of the four years ending with 1847, was 12,337,281 lbs., and the popu- 
lation being 2,296,496, the rate per head was 5°37 lbs. On comparing 
the first two years of this statement with the two last, there is a very 
trifling increase in the latter, but the consumption may be considered, 
within so short a period, as nearly stationary. Chicoree is largely 
used in Denmark to mix with coffee; and in 1847, the quantity given 
in the return amounted to 3,047,558 lbs., which approaches to near a 
fourth part of the coffee consumed in the same year. 

The consumption of all the countries comprehended in the German 
Union, for the five years ending 1848, was 95,531,577 lbs., and the 
population being 29,392,524, the consumption of each person was only 
3°25 lbs. There was here an increase of consumption, on a comparison 
of the two last with the two first years of the statement, of 8°24 per 
cent. But there is a wide difference in the rate of consumption in the 
different countries composing the Union. Saxony, with a population 
of 1,836,433, consumes 6,010,400 lbs., or at the rate of 3°33 lbs. 
a head; whereas Bavaria, with 4,520,751 inhabitants, consumes only 
516,355 lbs., or 1°12 lbs. a head. It is to be observed, that in all the 
countries under the German Union, what are called substitutes for 
coffee (generally, it may be presumed, chicoree) are included in the 
quantity consumed, : 

On the average of five years ending with 1848, the consumption of 
Prussia in coffee was 59,649,920 lbs., and the population being 
. 16,597,282, the average per head was 3°58 lbs., being, as might be 
expected, the largest of any country under the German Union. Com- 
paring the two first with the two last years, there had been an 
augmentation in the consumption of 6°8] per cent. 

The quantity of coffee yearly consumed in Belgium, on the average 
of the four years ending 1848, was 39,608,938 lbs.; and as the popula- 
tion was 4,337,196, the consumption of each person averaged 8°92 lbs. 
Comparing the two last with the two first years, the increase of con- 
sumption was no less than 39} per cent. No mention is made in the 
tables of chicoree, probably because a domestic product, and untaxed, 
but it is understood to be largely consumed, 

Our own consumption of coffee in 1850 was 31,226,840 lbs., and 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland being 27,452,261, the 
consumption per head was 1:13. It had rapidly risen down to 1847, 
but has since been declining, from causes not very obvious. The 
heavy duties imposed down to 1825, were the cause, no doubt, of the 
low consumption down to that year. They had, before then, been, on 
colonial coffee, Is., on British Indian, 1s. 6d., and on foreign, 2s. 6d., 
the last virtually prohibitory. With such duties, the consumption in 
1824 was 8,202,943 lbs. Next year, the three different kinds of duty 
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were respectively reduced to 6d., 9d., and 1s. 3d., and the consumption 
rose at once 11,082,970 lbs., and continued to rise until 1847. In 
1846, the duty was reduced to 4d. a pound on all British, and to 6d. 
on all foreign. Next year, the consumption attained its maximum, 
viz., 37,441,378 lbs., from which, down to 1850, there had been a fall, 
6,214,503 lbs. Last year, however, the duty on all coffee having been 
reduced to 3d. a pound, there has been an increase over the consump-~ 
tion of 1850 of 1,337,324 lbs. 

The defalcation in the consumption since 1847 has been charged to 
what has been called the substitution of chicoree for coffee. Chicoree, 
however, is not a substitute for coffee, for it cannot be used alone, and, 
indeed, in no way without coffee. It seems to be only a cheap diluent, 
and the effect of its use ought to be, not to displace, but to extend the 
consumption of coffee, by rendering it more accessible to the poorer 
classes of consumers. 

In Denmark, Germany, and Belgium, chicoree is used, probably to 
a greater degree than among ourselves, but in none of these has a 
falling-off in the consumption taken place. On the contrary, there has 
been, even in Denmark, a small advance, and in Belgium a very large 
one, and this within the very period in which our consumption has 
declined. I suspect the true solution will be found in the preference 
given to tea by the taste of the people of this country. While the 
consumption of coffee has declined, that of tea has constantly advanced 
since 1847. In that year, the quantity consumed was 46,314,821 lbs., 
and in 1851 it was 58,965,112 lbs., an increase of between seven 
and eight millions. It is certain that the respective duties on tea 
and coffee have had no part in promoting the consumption of the 
first, or in discouraging that of the last, They ought, as they have 
borne on the two articles, to have had the opposite effect. A hun- 
dred weight of coffee, worth 56s., pays a duty of no more than 28s., 
or 50 per cent. ad-valorem, whereas a hundred-weight of tea, at 
1s. a pound, pays 265s., or 236 per cent. on the value, which is 
between four and five times as much. ‘Tea, in fact, has always vir- 
tually paid a higher duty, in this country, than coffee, and yet has, 
notwithstanding, advanced more rapidly in consumption. Thus, tea, 
intrinsically worth 1s. a pound, was sold at the public sales of the East 
India Company at 2s., and a tax on this monopoly price of 2s. was 
imposed by the State, which made the virtual tax paid by the con- 
sumer £00 per cent. Coffee, worth at the same time 56s. a cwt., paid 
only 112s., or 200 per cent., being one-third less. Yet, while coffee 
was favoured by the lighter duty, and tea burthened by the heavier, 
the consumption of the first little exceeded, in 1824, 8,000,000 
Ibs., while that of the latter exceeded 20,000,000 lbs., the disparity 
being really far greater, when it is considered that, in use, one pound of 
tea is equal to three of coffee. This preference has been further enhanced 
by a fall in the price of tea, since that year, more than commensurate 
with that which has taken place, in the same time, in that of coffee. 

Lhe relative consumption of tea and coffee in the United States of 
America, and in the United Kingdom, will assist us in understanding 
what the proportions of the two commodities would be, if England and 
America, in point of general taxation, were placed under the same cir- 
cumstances, Neither of these commodities pays a duty in America, and, 
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generally, the population of the two countries has the same tastes. We 
must take the consumption of America to be the same as the importa- 
tion, after deducting re-exportation. The importation of coffee in 1850 
was 145,272,687 lbs., and the re-exportation having been 15,381,758 lbs., 
there remained for consumption 129,890,929 lbs. The population in 
the same year being 23,300,000, the rate of consumption per head was 
5°57 Ibs. It follows from this, that the proportion of coffee consumed in 
America is as five to one of that consumed in the United Kingdom. 

The tea imported into the American Union in 1850 was 29,872,654 
lbs., and the re-exportation being 1,673,053 lbs., there remained for 
consumption 28,199,601 lbs. The quantity of coffee, therefore, con- 
sumed in America, is above four times that of tea, while with us, the 
consumption of coffee is only as 60 to 100. 

The tea and coffee together consumed in the United States in 1850 
amounted to 157,090,530 lbs., which gives 6°74 lbs. for the consump- 
tion per head. With ourselves, the joint consumption of the two 
articles for the same year was 82,404,055 lbs., which was at the rate of 
3°0 lbs. only, or less than one-half the American consumption. This, 
however, js not, perhaps, the fair way of considering the relative con- 
sumption of the two nations, either as to use or value. A pound of 
tea is, on an average of all teas, equal in value to two pounds of coffee, 
and in use to three. In reference to use alone, then, the tea consumed 
by both parties should be multiplied by three, and on this estimate 
the consumption of the two stimulants by the Americans will be 9°20 
Ibs. per head, and of the British 6°70. Even on this hypothesis, the 
American consumption is greater than our own by 38 per cent. The 
reasons are obvious enough. ‘The mass of consumers is in easier cir- 
cumstances in America than in the United Kingdom, and besides this, 
they have their tea and coffee cheaper than we have, not only by the 
duty, which is near 6,300,0002., but also by the profits which must be 
paid on that duty by those who advance it to the State. 

It can hardly be denied but that the consumption of tea and coffee, 
and I will add to them another stimulant, of which the effects are, to 
a considerable extent, of the same nature, tobacco, have contributed 
materially to the sobriety, decency, and even morality, of the inhabit- 
ants of this country. They all stimulate the nervous system, without 
producing intoxication, and it is difficult to commit an excess in them. 
The change in manners effected by them, whatever its extent, has been 
the work of about two centuries and a half, for before that time every 
stimulant of popular use had been intoxicating. The actual price paid 
by the consumer for the three articles in question cannot, I think, be 
estimated at less than 25,000,000/. a year, viz., 12,000,000/. for tea, 
3,000,000/. for coffee, and 10,000,000/. for tobacco. Had this enor- 
mous sum, chiefly contributed by the middle and working classes, not 
been expended in these commodities, it must have been so in the 
intoxicating potables used by our ancestors. It is true that tea, 
coffee, and tobacco, have not displaced ale and spirits, but it is certain, 
also, that they have, to a large extent, been substituted for them. 

In corroboration of what is here stated, it deserves to be noticed 
that the introduction of two of the commodities mentioned, coffee 
and tobacco, have conduced to the promotion of sobriety among the 
Mahomedan nations of Western Asia. My authority for this is 
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Mr. Lane, to whom I have already alluded, who states the fact 
in his learned and judicious notes to his translation of the Arabian 
Nights. ‘I judge,” says he, “from the conversation and writings 
of Arabs, which justify me in asserting that the practice of drinking 
wine in private, and by select parties, is far from being uncommon 
among modern Muslims, though certainly more so than it was before 
the introduction of tobacco into the East, in the beginning of the 
17th century of our era; for this herb, being in a slight degree ex- 
hilarating, and at the same time soothing, and unattended by the 
injurious effects that result from wine, is a sufficient luxury to many 
who, without it, would have recourse to intoxicating beverages, merely 
to pass away hours of idleness. The use of coffee, too, which became 
common in Egypt, Syria, and other countries, besides Arabia, a century 
earlier than tobacco, doubtless tended to render the habit of drinking 
wine less general. That it was adopted as a substitute for wine, appears 
even from its name.”—Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. i, p. 215. 

If the commodities which I have named really conduce to the 
sobriety, and, consequently, to the morality of the people, it becomes 
the duty of the legislature to encourage their consumption in the only 
way in which it can legitimately do so—by the imposition of moderate 
and equable duties. Coffee, at the present rate of duty, is fairly 
enough assessed, but the tea-duties are at once excessive and unequal, 
and the tax on tobacco is such, that this article has become one of the 
chief objects of the contraband trade. ; 

Jé remains only that I should name the authorities from which I 
have derived some of the principal facts given in this paper. The 
consumption of the nations of the Continent, is taken from the 
elaborate and instructive statements relating to foreign countries con- 
tained in the Tables of Revenue, Population, and Commerce, published 
by the Board of Trade. The consumption of the United States of 
America I owe to the kindness of the American Legation. The state- 
ments of the coffee-produce of all countries is, to a great extent, taken 
from the elaborate letter of an American merchant residing at Rio de 
Janeiro, which appeared ina New York journal. It was this very 
able letter which immediately drew my attention to the subject, and 
induced me to write upon it. The statement of the produce of the 
East has been corrected from the official returns of the Dutch and 
English Governments, or from those of merchants. From their nature 
_all these statements must be looked on on as little better than approxi- 
mations. ‘Taken chiefly from the quantities exported, they, of course, 
do not include the consumption of the producing countries, which, 
however, in so far as the East is concerned, is not considerable. 


Note by Dr. Beke,—In the course of the year 1850, I wrote to my friend 
Dr. H.L. Fleischer, Professor of the Oriental Languages in the University 
of Leipzig, respecting the derivation of the word coffee. The following is 
a translation of his answer on the subject, dated October 18, 1850 :— 


ww 


“The Arabs still possess the word as well as $945, but they 


Cs 
employ the former solely to designate the coffee-berry. Berggrén, in 
his Guide Frangais-Arabe-vulgaire (Upsala, 1844), has the following 
under the word Café :— 
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4 ie ° e j A e 
‘Café, en grain, Cede ae bounn, pl. bounoundat; 
»» en grain brtlé, Uae («5 bounn mou'hammas ; 


: “ unn mashoun, ou 
en poudre, <3 5 sa boun > 

9 fag UUW) hn. =9 OEY at gad ; 

j at 7 OF * mas‘houg ; 


» liqueur, B_Qs qahwe. 


‘Le mot Arabe gahwé désignait originairement une espéce de vin 

doux et léger [it is still used in this sense by Arabian poets], et 

il ne fat donné a la décoction du bownn que vers la fin du 13me ou, 

selon d’autres, du 15me siécle, époques auxquelles on rapporte la 

premiére invention de cette boisson dans le Yemen.’ 

‘The chief authority for the history of coffee is the ‘Treatise on 
Coffee’ contained in De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe, 2nd edit. vol. 1. 
pp. 412-483; to which may be added what I have cited in Nau- 
mann’s Catalogus Libb. MSS. Bibl. Sen. Lipsie, p. 512, from a Persian 
Treatise on Coffee.” 

When writing to Professor Fleischer, I had referred him to the 
native names of coffee in the languages of Abessinia and the neigh- 
bouring countries, which are given in my Vocabularies, printed in the 
second volume of the Proceedings of the Philological Society of. Lon- 
don, p. 101. These names it will not be uninteresting to re-produce 
here. They are as follows :— 


A ai are ccsadenaossdeusenoseebsesnanese bunno Agau of Agaumider ........ bunnoa 
AW IOUACUATS, nosetren treccccarmacea rs bunna GaP errr ccnesec ccraieevacoreneas bunshen 
IW -OLaRtS ar 5 Hct aacaaetcsubescetes bunna Sec) S (eile URS RAR SD p EY bunn 
GOneay i Rihgemhescthbiscnn eles bunno 5a OLS HOM. eheak bunna 


In the Amharic and Tigre languages of Abessinia, the name given 
to the decoction of the roasted berry is kahewa. But, as the beverage is 
common among the Mohammedans alone, it being deemed unlawful 
by the Christian Abessinians; and as the Mohammedans of Africa, and 
indeed of all other parts of the world, affect the Arabic language from 
religious pride and as a means of distinguishing themselves from the 
surrounding ‘‘infidels;” it is not to be doubted that the word kahwa, 
as thus used by the Mohammedan Abessinians, is merely the Arabic 
B_Qd- 

In M. Tutschek’s “ Dictionary of the Galla Language,” the name 
given to the tree and berry is buna, while the decoction is said to be 
called ga‘wa or ca‘wa, which is merely the Arabic, as before. But 
among the pagan Gallas of Guderu and other districts south of Abes- 
sinia Proper, I found the word loka used to designate the decoction, 
as well as the tree and berry; this being the sole variation which I 
met with among the languages of Abessinia and the adjacent coun- 
tries from the uniform use of bunn, or some closely similar word, to 
signify coffee. And, as the coffee-tree grows wild and is indigenous in 
most, if not all, of those countries, it is manifest that the Arabic designa- 
tion of the ee (dunn) was derived from the native East-African name, 
and was introduced into Arabia from Africa together with the coffee 


itself, C. B. 


* See Isenberg’s “ Dictionary of the Amharic Language.” 
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Taxation and Revenue of the Free City of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
By Lizvt.-Cotonet W. H. Syxes, F.R.S. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th January, 1852.] 


Tue Society may recollect that in a paper of mine in the seventh 
volume of the Statistical Journal, for December, 1844, respecting the 
‘Statistics of Frankfort, the following passage occurs :— 

‘“¢ | wish I could state anything specific respecting the finances of 
Frankfort; but, considering that it calls itself a Free City, that it has a 
semblance of a representative system in its administration, 1 must say 
that a secrecy is preserved with respect to the details, and even the 
amount of its income and expenditure, which is very discreditable to 
the governing body. No doubt the members of the Lower Chamber 
could personally inspect the books of income, but not take copies or 
extracts; and one of them could only state to me from memory some 
of the amounts of the larger branches of income; but with respect to 
the expenditure, I was told that it was ‘a mystery.’” My sharp 
comments upon this system got into some of the German papers, and 
excited attention. A copy of one of these papers was sent to me at 
the time, and, to my surprise and amusement, during last year, the 
eighteenth number of the Frankftirter Newspaper, for Monday, the 
14th May, 1849, was transmitted anonymously. It contained the 
first public budget of the Frankfort finances, and the editor, in his 
preface to the budget, uses the following language, which our Assistant- 
Secretary, Mr. Brown, has been good enough to translate :— 

“To obtain an insight into this hitherto mysterious state-secret is 
no longer denied us. 

‘* Why the sccond half of the budget has been hitherto withheld 
from the citizens of Frankfort (when the expenditure has been com- 
municated to them for some years) is indeed quite unintelligible. 
Through this concealment, we have rendered ourselves truly ridiculous 
both at home and abroad; for whilst, throughout the whole of Ger- 
many, publicity in this matter has been even courted, we alone have 
retained the pigtail, and should, without doubt, have done so still 
longer, had not the revenue accounts (so often demanded in vain) been 
insisted on with some determination in the session of the Assembly, on 
the 8th December, 1848, for forming the Constitution. 

‘It may certainly have been distasteful to the keepers of the 
‘secret’ to come forward with it, and see that become common pro- 
perty which they had hitherto guarded with so much care—which, in 
their opinion, the people do not require to know, or which should only 
be imparted to the initiated and the chosen few. 


‘* We come now to the revenue itself (printed and lying before us), 
and put it in order under relative heads, inasmuch as the official 
arrangement which comprehends the last three years, 1845-6, 1846-7, 
and 1847-8, is not very clear.. To our astonishment, we miss therein, 
first, some of the most important items of these three years, namely, 
the income from income-tax, house or rent-tax, lottery-tax, and 
additional excise, which, together, form nearly the third part of our 


budget. 
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“Only for the year 1849, has it been thought fit to make any com- 
putation, and, truly, witha very poor result, which is extremely pro- 
blematical, and, in any case, not to be looked upon with any confidence. 
Above all, the last year, which, as an extraordinary one, has disturbed 
and encroached upon all conditions and incomes, is, consequently, not 
to be taken as normal, and the conjectural balance of half a million at 
the close of the year will be found to be fallacious. 
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1845. 1846. 1847. 
Florins. Florins. Florins. 
351,297 366,800 361,473 
20,937 19,218 17,704 
32,735 25,185 29,243 

9,167 7,017 10,966 

, A146 418,220 | 419,386 

75,000 75,000 75,000 
18,971 19,796 19,465 
12,622 12,875 12,742 
67,910 67,171 77,916 
38,740 38,003 34,792 
72,648 56,670 103,055 
23,412 19,893 20,913 

4,156 3,710 3,965 
15,883 14,399 15,179 
36,827 33,932 37,303 

1,435 2,806 1,799 

177 233 160 
367,785 344,492 402,294 
42,975 97,157 60,848 
39,374 39,601 37,388 
13,348 13,237 12,135 
6,745 6,913 6,552 

122 3,029 265 

5,154 2,809 17,471 
107,620 162,748 134,662 
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Sale of log, stock, i ee 
TERS OR ON lon singicsies secseasncosaes 
Wood sales in warehouse .......00 
Wood Teeth Si: «. ccnsssdbeetecds Hie 
PimiessfOR (RES passin aeiiticieeiens-cscsnodens 
Rent of sporting-manors ............ 

», Of arable and pasture land.... 
IISCGHAME OS ooo occ cssgestsectsvactennsndeas 


Cree eroeeeoarresaoes 


Government and Police Dues. 
Deposits on the purchase and ae 

of houses and sites 
Cie ICES. Pa eeeciesoacesdicnnenos vetoes 
MRIS AO OR e eta. ocudcseaten hkers 
BS OMe Bees ee ela oe Sea chat cnedpenedeie 
Cera CE BSS oi. snusscasercceacnvs acensoss 
Licenses to: hawkers  ...........cs00008 
Ametion -dutlesmHsiiie:..c.Lke ee 
UPN DSC Ge a nS 
Concessions, dispensations, &c..... 
De ISH COR siden. soidsormacntsabaseuranonstet 
LG EC CE EC a a 
Fines 


Peoreecarsserion 


SPOT eee BHO HO OHHH HSH EET DH HOHD EH ODEO EERO EH E® 


Doce ee ooeHeaeosesace 


Revenue on bills of exchange........ 
ING MSDAMC US... vengu. syieacrsossetoncisraeeras 
ee Bes av aateu stimncresss islands 
| VSS S ites samen Aine See ne Rs ee ee 
OCS Seas ich. b rs dada wopehdesa 508 
Exhibitions and Protocols ............ 


COTC om Dare ee eoernoes 


DUNES sco ciyanasieasscctns ctadcessindane cea 
BO AANG voc. ccaresunnaesnsedvcacionrevanasotstsnneis 
CRY MAAS MN foe cass cervsndinsesiclovcsvess 
Miscellaneous (monies repaid) .... 
Government tax on rural towns.... 
BAECS OL Land LAX... cicceicss nai devas. 
Rural excise 


OOOO Oeee TF EF eee H essen easreaeons 


Pe eo ress eoeersoaooes 





1845, 





——ees 


Florins. 
113,676 


F002 
445 
711 

1,161 

W9cl 
586 





128,465 








23,840 


18,081 
678 
2,766 
3,330 
964 
1,378 
207 
2,094 
119 
396 
286 
10,314 0 


Se ee 


Sey SSS) SS 








8,917 
1,367 

125 
2,360 
1,981 
1,719 


16,469 


ooo 2] 2 2 








316 
2,445 
3,248 

919 

620 

604 

6 

526 


8,684 0 


cooooooo 





























1846. 





Florins. 
66,378 


2,864 
480 
848 

1,100 

2,243 
257 

1,309 


75,482 


23,473 
16,087 
529 
2,836 
3,330 
949 
1,308 
135 
2,024 
184 
287 
301 


SSS. Sa 


9,714 0 


ke OC 


5 
2 
2 
4 
7 
) 


New Or oO 
ooooocoe 


8 
4 

1 
2 
2 
6 


tr DO bo 


16,607 0 


168 
2,435 
3,218 

965 

692 

603 


ooococoo 


509 0 
8,590 0 























17,162 
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1847, 


Florins. 
65,678 


7,610 
460 
459 

1,100 

1,998 

1,103 

1,444 


79,855 


23,390 


19,242 
4.25 
2,927 
3,330 
1,019 
1,466 
156 
2,612 
80 
250 
209 


coocooco 


10,724 0 


9,376 
1,359 

103 
2,423 
2,073 
1,828 


I onooooo 


986 
2,477 
2,825 

946 
1,108 

609 


—) ocooocoo 


416 
9,367 0 


Note.—The discrepancies in the additions are owing to the omission of the fractions 





of florins. 








eeiereenese 
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Recapitulation. 
ea Th SE TS SS 
1845, 1846. a eee 
RES: «saat tuacios cc tantdacartie nutans 351,297 366,800 361,473 
Land and water-carriage, eee 62.840 51.421 5y 366,056 
and weighing dues...............:.06 : - , 
Excise (ths of this are the addi- 
tional excise and the sinking>)- 367,785 344,392 402,294 189,225 
PSU 00 SS Seen aR Re BEES i BA A 
poe, (city chamber). ......00:-.00- 107,720 162,748 134,662 100,750 
PGR OSES. or eee a oe aE 128,455 75,482 79,856 50,000 
Government and police dues ........ + 103,122 98,144 ae 151,000 
SCANS ao. vos cate ozcaw vat eumseasiacnnenausines «164,683 166,066 171,625 2 
Niort (COMAGE) ~ sassowiserdesoves-ncesneoers 3,160 1,684 9,866 
EAD ON UIA ie a. snthien swab taosadasae dau aseninnsn 24,451 24,353 ee 5.000 
DANA Le ois ans sarthasncthebuvaiesambiosinaenioan 32,480 32,181 28,252 5 
Gy WATSSTUIN Sesiielinnssssdenasticnarnssnnd: 9,187 9,654 9,458 es 
INEISCE] AME OMG <8 oa des00ss-cteceniee spac os. res, 6,202 6,921 11,079 5,000 
Government tax on rural towns.... 11,354 11,126 10,247 8,500 
ACO aks RiGee cecdieke 110,000 
Dwelling and lodging-house tax 80,000 
ROURCry as cise Seine aes aig neeenae 120,000 
Additional excise and extra war 
GSE Secag eo ake eivcacinpu suas ea eucatlks ve ieee 500,000 103,000 
Pawnbroker’s licenses .............64 7,900 
Share and permission stamps .... 5,000 
Interest on floating capital ........ , 6,000 
f Leo) 1 RRR ee 1,872,768 | 1,850,977 | 1,908,726 | 1,352,481 
1845, 1846509 1847. 
Florins. Florins. Florins, 
The whole revenue, therefore, amounts to 1,872,748 .... 1,850,977 ..... 1,908,726 
Charges, including sinking fund ............ 1,473,160" <a. 37490277 wc bela 00e 
Balance, about ............ 459,588 435,700 411,631 


“ Which was intended partly for paying off the annual portion of the 
city debt, and partly to be reserved as surplus, to provide for extra- 
ordinary expenditure, as, for example, the purchase of corn in the 
famine year, 1846-7, by which the State sustained a loss of 184,000 
florins, which could not be borne by this surplus. Since then, the 
receipts from four principal sources of revenue (income-tax, house and 
rent-tax, lottery, and additional excise, about three-eighths the amount 
of the ordinary excise}, which produced together more than half a 
million annually, have been named for providing for the state debt, 
whilst the charge for interest of the state debt now scarcely amounts 
to half that sum, viz.: 6,416,800 florins (amount of city debt on 
the 31st October, 1848), at 34 per cent., 224,588f., and of 504,728 
florins (amount of old debt, Ist July, 1840), 18,248f., making a total 
of 242,97 2f. 

“‘ In the report of the Commission upon the sinking fund (see Pro- 
tocol of the Legislative Body, of the 2nd November, 1848, vol. 10, 
sect. 271), we find as follows :—‘ The sum total of the sinking fund 
balance, which formerly allowed of from 200,000 f. to 300,000 f, being 
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laid by annually, is now so great, that this department can undertake 
the payment of interest on the railway loan.’ 

“The railway undertaking, however, is an undertaking by itself, 
and should, on no account, be mixed up with the old state debt. 

*““ A separate keeping of books and accounts, also, must take place 
with relation to this, on the part of the railway administration. Were 
the receipts of the three railways (Offenbacher, Maintneckar, and 
Main Weser Railways, so far as they pass through our territory) 
placed with the sinking fund accounts, the condition of the latter 
would appear in a false light, and the necessary sum for the service of 
the sinking fund commission would appear much lighter than was 
required in reality for this service; whilst, on the other hand, any 
insight into the railway undertaking would be only mystified and 
obscured. 

“There are, therefore, the 20,5002. interest of 60,000. capital of the 
railway loan (1,000,000/. is not paid up), with which the sinking fund 
is burthened, to be taken away from the latter, and added to the 
account of railways, as also the railway receipts, which also do not 
belong to the sinking fund account. Should the amount of the above- 
named taxes for the future be less than hitherto, the simple way will 
be, we will not say to cease altogether the annual repayments of the 
capital of the national debt, but to diminish them so considerably, that 
they will be scarcely perceptible. This is the more advisable, as only 
1 per cent. of the railway loan is annually paid off, and the institu- 
tions, savings’ banks, and other holders of Government paper, are 
satisfied, provided they receive their interest regularly. Indeed, it is 
not agreeable to them when their securities come by allotment to be 
paid off, although they have only the trouble to buy new; and if the 
Frankfort state debt were once paid off, what could they do with their 
money? Doubtless, it would be laid out in foreign state paper, but 
the advantage that would accrue from it to our State is quite plain. 

“We remark that the railway undertaking is a voluntary 
one—a matter of speculation, which has nothing in common with 
the compulsory loans or contributions in times of war, and only 
stands so far in relation to it, as the State fulfils the obligations due to 
the creditors, let what may happen, at any time, in the government of 
the State.” 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that a very essential part of the 
public accounts is still wanting, namely, the details of expenditure ; 
whether these are accessible or not, I do not know. 
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Census of the United States of America, abridged from the Report of 
J.C. G. Kennedy, the Superintendent of the Census, to the Hon. 
Alexander H, H, Stuart, Secretary of the Department of the Interior: 
dated Census Office, We ashington, December 1, 1851. 


Fu and complete returns of the Seventh Census have been received 
from all the States of the Union on this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and from the territories of New Mexico and Oregon. A portion 
of the Californian returns were destroyed by the conflagration at 
San Francisco. The other returns have been received. The returns 
from Utah are expected by the first mail from that territory. 

The schedules used in taking the Seventh Census of the United 
States were arranged on principles different from any heretofore used 
for that purpose. The blanks were prepared under the direction of 
the Census Board. 

The expenses of the Census Office have been as follows, viz. : 


Dols. C. 
POR Printiig aud ‘SCACONEEY F< .cbcc.os-souscsdethvacecos-tpaviseseva hettows 33,153 71 
Paid United States Marshals ........... i S.. e 34,001 -25 
‘Paid to Neowstanit= Mars Was: cc5..06 shin... .< dbebes ate btadacesuenndddoas tones 891,245 18 
Paid for clerk hire and contingent expenses of the office........ 105,929 66 
The aggregate amount appropriated for taking the Seventh 
(ak SS CITIES om et td oe mA et ena oredr net oe ohn mal al 1,267,500 00 
The balance on hand this Ist day of December, 1851............ 203,170 00 
The balance due to Marshals and Assistant-Marshals of 
Waited States 20.61. Ckal, kB, hb nhs sted AhS SA Seia aussie cans 130,201 00 
Contingent expenses, including clerk hire, office rent, fuel, 
stationery, &c., to the 30th day of June, 1853, esti- 
BUS CE ENG 05 sis cc snlolapits nde snsee ued Swnanioagtebrh deutues ands, RasMeonrssdur inves 150,000 00 


The cost of printing the compilation of the Seventh Census forms 
no portion of this estimate. The office-staff, originally employed, con- 
sisted of 91 clerks and 5 other persons. ‘The number of clerks was 
soon afterwards increased to 148. 

In the performance of the work there have been engaged 45 mar- 
shals and 3,231 assistants; to each of whom, in addition to the sche- 
dules, were sent pamphlets of printed instructions, together with 
‘‘ form” schedules ready filled up for their guidance. 

In the compilation of the Seventh Census it has not been deemed 
necessary to divide the population (as has been done heretofore) into 
divisions other than by counties, cities, wards, or boroughs. Each 
county in the United States possesses a copy of its own returns, and for 
its own purposes it enjoys facilities of arriving at the interests of the 
separate towns or townships—divisions, uninteresting to the com- 
munity at large. Each separate state possesses also a copy of the 
complete returns of the whole state, and from these may easily sub- 
divide, for state purposes, as minutely as desirable. 

The utmost care has been exercised to insure correct returns; the 
name of each person to whom every entry on the tables applies has 
been furnished. In all cases where error or inconsistency could be 
detected, real or imaginary, the individual has been written to, in 
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order that the discrepancy might be corrected. The replies have been, 
for the most part, prompt and satisfactory. It has been necessary, in 
only three cases, to call the attention of an United States district 
attorney to require enforcement of the act of Congress for refusal to 
reply to the interrogations of the assistants. In all but one of these 
eases return has been eventually made without the necessity of making 
costs to the parties—in that excepted, the individual paid costs before 
appearance, and made satisfactory return to the office. 

Since the census of 1840, there have been added to the territory of 
the republic, by annexation, conquest, and purchase, 824,969 square 
miles; and our title to a region covering 341,463 square miles, which 
before properly belonged to us, but was claimed and partially occupied 
by a foreign Power, has been established by negotiation, and it has 
been brought within our acknowledged boundaries. By such means 
the area of the United States has been extended, during the past ten 
years, from 2,055,163 to 3,221,595 square miles, withont including 
the great lakes which lie upon our northern border, or the bays which 
indent our Atlantic and Pacific shores; all which has come within the 
scope of the Seventh Census. 

In the endeavour to ascertain the progress of our population since 
1840, it will be proper to deduct from the aggregate number of inha- 
bitants, shown by the present census, the population of Texas in 1840, 
and the number embraced within the limits of California and the new 
territories at the time of their acquisition. From the best information 
which has come to hand, it is believed that Texas contained, in 1840, 
75,000 inhabitants; and that when California, New Mexico, and 
Oregon came into our possession, in 1846, they had a population of 
97,000. It thus appears that we have reeeived, by accessions of 
territory, since 1840, an accession of 172,000 to the number of our 
people. 

Assuming the population of California to be 165,000 (which we 
do partly by estimate), and omitting that of Utah,* estimated at 
12,000, the total number of inhabitants in the United States was, on 
the Ist of June, 1850, 23,246,301. The absolute increase from the 
ist of June, 1840, has been 6,176,848, and the actual increase per 
cent. is 36°18. But it has been shown that the probable amount of 
population acquired by additions of territory should be deducted in 
making a comparison between the results of the present and the last 
census. ‘These reductions diminish the total population of the country, 
as a basis of comparison, to 23,074,301, and the increase to 6,004,848. 
The relative increase, after this allowance, is found to be 35°17 per 
cent. The aggregate number of whites, in 1850, was 19,619,366, 
exhibiting a gain upon the number of the same class, in 1840, of 
5,423,371, and a relative increase of 38°20 per cent. But excluding 
the 153,000 free population, supposed to have been acquired by the 
addition of territory since 1840, the gain is 5,270,371, and the increase 
per cent. is 37°14. 

The number of slaves, by the present census, is 3,198,298, which 
shows an increase of 711,085, equal to 28°58 per cent. If we deduct 
19,000 for the probable slave-population of Texas in 1840, the result 


* Since ascertained to be 11,381. 
VOL. XV. PARTI. 
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of the comparison will be slightly different. The absolute increase 
will be 692,085, and the rate per cent. 27°83. 

The number of free coloured, in 1850, was 428,637; m 1840, 
386,245. The increase of this class has been 42,392, or 10°95 per 
cent. 

From 1830 to 1840, the increase of the whole population was at 
the rate of 32°67 per cent. At the same rate of advancement, the 
absolute gain for the ten years last past would have been 5,578,338, 
or 426,515 less than it has been, without including the increase con- 
sequent upon additions of territory. 

The aggregate increase of population, from all sources, shows a 
relative advance greater than that of any other decennial term, except 
that from the second to the third census, during which time the 
country received an accession of inhabitants, by the purchase of Louis- 
iana, considerably greater than 1 per cent. of the whole number. 
Rejecting from the census of 1810, 1°45 per cent., for the population of 
Louisiana, and from the census of 1850, 1 per cent. for that of Texas, 
California, &c., the result is in favour of the last ten years by about 
of 1 per cent. ; the gain from 1800 to 1810 being 35°05 per cent; and 
from 1840 to 1850, 35°12 per cent. But, without going behind the 
sum of the returns, it appears that the increase from the second to the 
third census was 533, of 1 per cent. greater than the increase from the 
sixth to the seventh. 

The decennial increase of the most favoured portions of Europe is 
less than 14 per cent. per annum, while with the United States it is 
at the rate of 34 per cent. According to our past progress, viewed in 
connection with that of European nations, the population of the United 
States in forty years will exceed that of England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, combined. 

The relative progress of the several races and classes of the popula- 
tion is shown in the following tabular statement: 


Increase per Cent. of each Class of Inhabitants in the United States for 
Siaty Years. | 





1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 

















Classes, to to to to 2, 60 to 
1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. | 1650. 
WRGUES Lo. ascteevahaseidha: 357 36°2 34°19 33°95 34°7 38°28 
Free coloured ............ 82:2 72-2 2-25 36°85 20°99 | 10°9 
Slaves Ook iss bieacndessb vce 27°9 oo'4 5 | 29° 30°61 23°8 28°58 
Total coloured............ 32°2 ov-G 41 28°58 31°44 23°4 26°22 
Total population ........ 35°01 36°45 3o°k2 33°48 o2°67 36°25 





The census had been taken previously to 1830, on the Ist of 
August; the enumeration began that year on the 1st of June, two 
months earlier, so that the interval between the fourth and fifth cen- 
suses was two months less than ten years, which time, if allowed for, 
would bring the total increase up to the rate of 34°36 per cent. 

The following table shows the increase from 1790 to 1850, without 
reference to intervening periods : 
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Absolute Increase per 
umber of 1790. 1850. Increase in Cent. 
Sixty Years, | in Sixty Years. 
\ Er oe ee ne are 3,172,464 19,638,019 | 16,457,555 527°97 
Free coloured ............ 59,466 428,637 369,171 617°44 
Sees ree 697,897 3,184,262 2,486,365 350°13 


Total free coloured } 


and “slaves 757,363 | 3,612,899 | 2,855,536 377-00 





Total population ........ 3,929,827 23,246,301 | 19,316,444 491°52 





Sixty years since, the proportion between the whites and blacks, 
bond and free, was 4:2 to 1. In 1850, it was 5°26 to 1; and the ratio 
‘In favour of the former race is increasing. Had the blacks increased 
as fast as the whites during these sixty years, their number, on the 
Ist of June, would have been 4,657,239; so that, m comparison with 
the whites, they have lost, in this period, 1,035,340. 

This disparity is much more than accounted for by European 
emigration to the United States. Dr. Chickering, in an essay upon 
emigration, published at Boston in 1848—distinguished for great 
elaborateness of research—estimates the gain of the white population, 
from this source, at 3,922,152. No reliable record was kept of the 
number of emigrants into the United States until 1820, when, by the 
law of March, 1819, the collectors were required to make quarterly 
returns of foreign passengers arriving in their districts. For the first 
10 years, the returns under the law afford materials for only an 
approximation to a true state of the facts involved in this inquiry. 

Dr. Chickering assumes, as a result of his investigations, that of 
the 6,431,088 inhabitants of the United States in 1820, 1,430,906 
were foreigners, arriving subsequent to 1790, or the descendants of 
such. According to Dr. Seybert, an earlier writer upon statistics, the 
number of foreign passengers, from 1790 to 1810, was, as nearly as 
cquid be ascertained, 120,000; and from the estimates of Dr. Seybert, 
and other evidence, the Hon. George Tucker, author of a valuable work 
on the census of 1840, supposes the number, from 1810 to 1820, to 
have been 114,000. These estimates make, for the 30 years pre- 
ceding 1820, 234,000. 

If we reckon the increase of these emigrants at the average rate 
of the whole body of white population during these three decades, 
they and their descendants, in 1820, would amount to about 360,000. 
From 1820 to 1830, there arrived, according to the returns of the 
custom-houses, 135,986 foreign passengers, and from 1830 to 1840, 
579,370, making, for the 20 years, 715,356. During this period, a 
large number of emigrants from England, Scotland, and Ireland came 
into the United States through Canada. Dr. Chickering estimates 
the number of such, from 1820 to 1880, at 67,998; and from 1830 to 
1840, at 199,180—for the 20 years together, 267,123. During the 
same time, a considerable number are supposed to have landed at 
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New York with the purpose of pursuing their route to Canada; but 
it is probable that the number of these was balanced by the omissions 
in the official returns. 

From 1840 to 1850, the arrivals of foreign passengers, in the ports 
of the United States, have been as follows: 


DSTA | ois. ceasesessegeornsaverne 83,504 WGAT es Axe scccoosonessssvavavonwonnase 234,756 
TB4 2 cnc saa le Rucssiente tess sunents 101,107 SAG cox nav scseccosesusveresteranrses 226,524 
DBA sax dasadlese peeps randdarsntadeesy 75,159 TiBAG os edas sie easois Soacosconeepeses 269,610 
UGAAS . ccc.iscssmadevesanicorssrmosteaes 74,607 DODO Ts cass caucacnceussortventaernzene 173,011 
USL sors ooh aatiancsnecsce sens eoneeee 102,415 ae 
EBA GT cojcovaeoerigdnctondgtenasese 202,157 OUR has occa tecabsoecaotannces 1,542,850 


Within the last 10 years there has probably been very little immi- 
gration of foreigners into the United States over the Canada frontier ; 
the disposition to take the route by Quebec having yielded to the 
increased facilities for direct passenger transportation to the cities of 
the Union; what there has been may, perhaps, be considered as 
equalled by the number of foreigners passed into Canada, after land- 
ing at New York, many having been drawn thither by the opportu- 
nities of employment afforded by the public works of the province. 
As the heaviest portion of this great influx of immigration took place 
in the latter half of the decade, it will probably be fair to estimate 
the natural increase during the term at 12 per cent., being about 
one-third of that of the white population of the country at its com- 
mencement. 

Taking for granted the substantial correctness of the above esti- 
mates, and the accuracy of the returns during the last ten years, the 
following statement will show the accessions to our population from 
immigration, from 1790 to 1850: 


Number of foreigners arriving from 1790 to 1810 wee 120,000 
Natural increase, reckoned in periods of 10 years.............ssseeeeeees 47,560 
Number of foreigners arriving from 1810 to 1820 ww. 114,000 
Increase. of the above tO 820. ic5. 5s cpu dlics davon. da meseaetecs teehee cases’ 19,000 


Increase from 1810 to 1820 of those arriving previous to 1810 58,450 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants 


MUM M2 tee cola Reese aa ctl as et avectaseseswuist sacs anew: vaonas akc teannenadettacstonys 359,010 
Number of immigrants arriving from 1820 to 1830... 203,979 
Increase Of the lalOwer a, Qi se.iside ew scddRe sick Ae ihe bovew sos tA 35,728, 
Increase from 1820 to 1830 of immigrants and descendants of 

immigvants:in the conntry.in: 1820. ii... nnundeeene mates 134,130 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants in 

CMSs Mited OEAtES NEES OO - vo.dscuaerco.ssteccde ee acossonnee chip anutoreceteaatts 732,847 
Number of immigrants arriving from 1830 to 1840............0.... 778,500 
Piicreaue:. of the above anes ec BR bbe tie 135,150 
Increase from 1830 to 1840 of immigrants and descendants of 

immigrants in the United States in 1830 oo... ceeceeeeeee 254,445 
Total number of immigrants and descendants of immigrants in 

THEO PIVER SEateR te POLO”... aiclssscossasarceMsbavendecacepaiedaridteengeteewess 1,900,942 





* This return includes 15 months, from July 1, 1845, to 30th September, 1846. 

+ The report from the State Department for this year, gives 315,333, as the 
total number of passengers arriving in the United States; but of these 30,023 were 
citizens of the Atlantic States proceeding to California by sea, and 5,320 natives of 
the country returning from visits abroad. A deduction of 106,879 is made from 
the balance, for that portion of the year from June 1 to September 30. 
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Number of immigrants arriving from 1840 to 1850 ow. . 1,542,850 
PHerease OF UNG AbOVe AL LS PEE COMES Ns. I. LS cdeo wes nssceigesonndecssonarent 185,142 
Increase from 1840 to 1850 of immigrants and descendants of 
immigrants in the United States in 1840 wee ceeeeees 722,000 
Total number of immigrants into the United States since 1790, 
AWE ANEW GESCONAANES I, LO IO ca wets so ccceust don eich anaiGlame dh eMosansedaee dbal 4,350,934 


The following table has been prepared from the most authentic 
lata accessible to this office : 


Table of the Area and the Number of Inhabitants to the Square Mile in each 
State and Territory in the Union. 


























Beit. Area ae Square Population AGA here 
iles. in 1850. 2 
Square Miles. 
URE Nes 55 cis lacs: uh aeons 30,000 583,188 19°44 
New Hampshire a2....0.0.-.. 9,280 317,964 34°26 
WEPIGRE od cia ikvncnsvcsavcuaenss 10,212 Slo,olt 30°07 
Massachusetts ...........0..cc000 7,800 994,499 126'11 
WNOGC ASIANG. <.i.5 cdkvevcces 0: 1,306 147,544 108°05 
Comnectiett £508)..51. ikon 4,674 370,791 79°83 
ING WE WORN ee eetca deine iz) 46,000 3,097,394 67°66 
News Jersey .cachsis.si, .hscesacne: 8,320 489,555 60°04 
PeMMS yl VARIA, « <4... i5c0005snc00se 46,000 2,311,786 50°25 
CIDE Coss cacccsacotincdedeaennes 2,120 91,535 43°64 
DUES IAG papsovsesscdysocsnesvossns. 9,356 583,035 62'S 
ikea 221m JL 61,352 1,421,661 23°17 
ioréh Carolina (r..0i2s.: 45,000 868,903 19°30 
Soueo. Carolina «cs ccisenccsthe 24,500 668,507 27°28 
Georgia .......,. Lalo Ae) ae 58,000 905,999 15°68 
EIS ere ee er 50,722 G4 1,072 15°21 
IEESSESSID PS 26ST e convenes vonpes 47,156 606,555 12°86 
BN UI SEAN oe sfc cok: vecaisdeothes: 46,431 511,974 11°02 
{SOS OE ees Ade Zod; ooe 2125592 °89 
MAGIA i s5cis8h. cia - 59,268 87,401 1:47 
SG ene ee 37,680 982,405 26:07 
EMOMMACDSCC. sissies << iMivonndiastees 45,600 1,002,625 21-96 
1 Cs re ae ne 67,380 682,043. _° 10°12 
UE WARTISOS ©0755... 5s0cs0se0dees ttomasnc 52,198 209,639 4°01 
MOS 2. dude Padee Hab tenkee 39,964 1,980,408 49°55 
ULSTER a OE So ae? 33,809 988,416 29°23 
BR PEINOAS 25.5.1 oviacndcoslawndvuvanness 55,405 851,470 15°37 
ALGHS (0 1 ee OO 56,243 397,654 7°07 
ee 50,914 192,214 3°97 
NSA SING na caceevicds dee chances? 53,924 305,191 5°65 
Calorie. cee 188,982 er nats 
MATOMCBOGE  occsccnasanieoesciasies 83,000 6,077 07 
EE, a ee 341,463 13,293 703 
BM CWe VECKACO + csecinicetvoceuseeds 219,774 61,505 28 
Te Be es anna 187,923 il oe) ae 
eR seh. ieccscchcesdlones 136,700 ne a 
LEP | aac 8 See 187,171 ae sais 
NON WV OS fie. sscconctitadecy oases 587,564 Ss es 
District of Columbia ........ 60 51,687 861:45 





The States of the Union may be properly arranged into the 
ollowing groups ; 
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Keen dac8 : Number of 
ane ede Population. Inhabitants to 
mee Square Miles. 
New England States (6) ............ 63,226 ef a O07 43°07 
Middle States, including Mary- = rd ‘ 
land, Delaware, and Ohio (3)! ee sie Abe peak 
Coast Planting States, so al 
ing South Carolina, Geor- - : 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 286,077 Ses —— 
sissippi and Louisiana (6) 
Central Slave States : ee 
North Carolina, Tennessee, : 
Kentucky, Missouri, pugs | 308,210 5,168,000 16-25 
po Luc) Gk A een eee ee , 
North-western States: Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 250,000 2,739,000 10°92 
sin, and Iowa (5) ........0.... 
CECE. Chae eras it Reena hcah See 237,000 212,000 89 
AO ANISORIA cts Moet Reece 189,000 165,000 °87 





Taking the thirty-one States together, their area is 1,485,870 
square miles, and the average number of their inhabitants 1s 15°48 to 
the square mile. The total area of the United States is 3,220,000 
square miles, and the average density of population is 7°219 to the 
square mile. 


The area of some of the States, as Maryland and Virginia, is 


stated considerably below the commonly-assumed extent of their terri- 
tory, which may be accounted for from the supposition that the 
portions of the surface within their exterior limits covered by large 


bodies of water, have been subtracted from the aggregate amount. — 


This is known to be the case in regard to Maryland, the superficial 
extent of which, within the outlines of its boundaries, is 13,959 square 
miles; and is deemed probable with reference to Virginia, from the 
fact that many geographers have given its total area as high as 66,000 
square miles. 


It appears from the returns, that during the year ending on the — 
Ist of June, 1850, there escaped from their owners 1,011 slaves, and — 
that during the same period 1,467 were manumitted. The number of © 


both classes will appear in the following table: 


Manumitted and Fugitive Slaves—1850. 
































Manumitted.| Fugitives. Manumitted.| Fugitives. 

Delaware ........ 277 26 Alabama’ °i0):0!: 16 29 
Maryland ........ 493 279 Mississippi........ 6 4] 
Virginie soc..c.00.2 218 83 Louisiana. ........ 159 90 
Kentucky ........ 152 96 ORAS cdewnt ee 5 29 
Tennessee ........ 45 70 Arkansas ........ 1 vai | 
North Carolina Z 64 Missouri ........ 50 60 
South Carolina 2 16 — — 

Georgia \..sci0<av. 19 89 Total... 1,467 1,011 


Ploridd |.5...:0550. 22 18 
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During the year to which the census applies, the Colonization 
Society sent 562 coloured emigrants to Liberia. 

Moriality.—The statistics of mortality for the census year represent 
the number of deaths occurring within the year as 320,194, the ratio 
being as one to 72°6 of the living population, or as 10 to each 726 
of the population. The rate of mortality in this statement seems so 
much less than that of any portion of Europe, that it must, at present, 
be received with some degree of allowance. Should a more critical 
examination prove the returns of the number of deaths too small, such 
a result will not affect their value, for the perpen: of comparison of 
one portion of the country with another. 


Table of Deaths during the Year ending the 1st June, 1850. 























Number | Living Number | Living 
of to one ‘of to one 
Deaths. Death, Deaths, Death. 
EEL CN AL ES 7,045 E29 ; WOKAS Sdn Rahh ode. 3,046 69°79 
New Hampshire ...) 4,268 | 74:49 | Florida ce 933 | 93°67 
Ber MOAE © oasinssscaee 3,132 | 100-13 | ReGHOHOKY,. So jotieieessese 15,206 | 64°60 
Massachusetts ........ 19,414 51°23 | TENNESSEE. .......0 00000. 11,759 85°34 
Rhode Island............ 2,241 65°83 : Missourir? (igvieauds.. L223 55°81 
Connecticut ........... 5,781 64°13 : Aurkansasi ssseissasiseas: 2,987 70°18 
BNEW NOP Ki. o...ccncers 44,339 69°85 COO akc nadanniendne 28,949 68°41 
New Jersey ............ 6,467 75°70 Triana cache Roas Secon 12,728 77°65 
Pennsylvania ............ 28,318 | °81°63 : WUOIS a 6518 i icesaudsrerts: 11,619 73°28 
BAQWATE ooscesengenenses 1,209 75°71 | MEICHA BAIN a scecscspeneh 4,520 | 88°19 
MOE YIOR iessscesteces 9,594 60°77 | BOWa i Giawanli dds 2,044 94°03 
ECC ee oe 19,053 74°61 | WiSCONSIN:,.....,.00.00 2,884 | 105°82 
North Carolina ........ 10,207 85°12 ! Cale Ommitisyanciotesss. 
South Carolina ........ 7,997 83°59 Minnesota ....ccececcee 30 | 202°56 
Georgia vasssssscsseeee Bea 3d | Oregon oudscna 47 | 289-89 
PISDALISDE. visicseasesnc-| 2,084 84°94 : New Mexicc ............ 1,157 53°15 
Mississippi...........000 OPEL FO GR CSE Uta i, 239 | 47-61 
WOWSIANa Ge 3s.0eeseed » 11,948 42°85 | District of Columbia 846 61°09 











Agriculture.—The great amount of labour requisite to the extrac- 
tion of the returns of agriculture will admit, at this time, of presenting 
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but limited accounts, though, perhaps to some extent, of the most 
important separate interests, : 

The returns of the wheat crop, for many of the Western States, 
will not at all indicate the average crop of those States. This 1s 
especially the case with Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, from which, 
especially the former, the assistant marshals return a “ short crop,” 
to the extent of fifty per cent. throughout the whole state. The 
shortness of the wheat crop in Ohio, in 1849, is verified by returns 
made during the subsequent season, by authority of the Legislature. 
The causes which affected the wheat crop in those states were not 
without their influence in reducing that of Western Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania to some considerable extent. 

Manufactures.—The period which has elapsed since the receipt of 
the returns has been so short, as to enable the office to make but a 
general report of the facts relating to a few of the most important 
manufactures, If, in some instances, the amount of “‘ capital invested” 
in any branch of manufacture should seem too small, it must be 
borne in mind that, where the product is of several kinds, the capital 
invested, not being divisible, is connected with the product of greatest 
consequence. This, to some extent, reduces the capital invested in 
the manufacture of bar iron, in such establishments where some other 
article of wrought iron predominates—sheet iron, for example. The 
ageregate, however, of the capital invested, in the various branches of 
wrought iron, will, it is confidently believed, be found correct. 


The entire capital invested in the various manufactures in the Dollars, 
United States, on the Ist of June, 1850—not to include any 
establishments producing less than the annual value of 500 


dollars—amounted in round nNuMbeErs tO ..co...cccccsvecsesecsoscreceoes 530,000,000 
RA GHOE sa WT ERNE CLL A lrmeior sy anrnwroaelsnracsn bON a tetcsecx Metis teats: oso Ta R ECAC lunolion 550,000,000 
Amounk paid Tor VADOWT 1..5..0.s.55..sne.nerntpesesosns Be Sanne SR ee . 240,000,000 
Walue of manufactured articles “Qaaigicict. Ai iv-asteote-o sees dee oak ee 1,020,300,000 
Number of persons employed | ic... ce.sw.sccd cies sees os Siaceonceassucpoaisseceass 1,050,000 


More minute particulars respecting these separate interests will be 
found incorporated in tables A, B, C, D, HE, F, G. 

The Press.—The statistics of the newspaper press form an interest- 
ing feature in the returns of the seventh census. 

It appears that the whole number of newspapers and periodicals 
in the United States, on the Ist day of June, 1850, amounted to 2,800. 
Of these, 2,494 were fully returned, 234 had all the facts excepting 
circulation given, and 72 are estimated for California, the Terri- 
tories, and for those that may have been omitted by the assistant 
marshals, 

From calculations made on the statistics returned, and estimated 
circulations where they have been omitted, it appears that the 
aggregate circulation of these 2,800 papers and periodicals is about 
5,000,000, and that the entire number of copies printed annually in 
the United States, amounts to 422,600,000. 

_ Four hundred and twenty-four papers are issued in the New 
England States, 876 in the Middle States, 716 in the southern states, 
and 784 in the Western States. 

The following table will show the number of daily, weekly, 
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monthly, and other issues, with the aggregate circulation of each 
class :— 


Number of Copies 
Printed Annually. 


Circulation, 











TAOS Ss cag reas. conscisteregpere: 750,000 235,000,000 
"Frisweekhes: ».........: aa) Ree 75,000 11,700,000 
SERM=WEEKHES. .....c..scutkneswes: 80,000 8,320,000 
WYK COS) 82, orc nscticsas tarps: 2,875,000 149,500,000 
Semi-Monthlies 500,000 7,200,000 
VEG eect eS Set, arene nw 900,000 10,800,000 


Quarterlies .....0....0.. ah ae 29,000 80,000 








5,000,000 422,600,000 





The average circulation of papers in the United States is 1,785. 
There is one publication for every 7,161 free inhabitants in the United 
States and Territories. 

Plan of United States’ Census.—The variations from the plans 
heretofore adopted in the compilation of the decennial census, with 
every portion of which the facilities of comparison are maintained, 
consist : 

1. In the form—that adopted being in conformity with the size and 
appearance of the “* American Archives.” 

2. In accompanying the statistics of each state with a condensed 
account of the most important events connected with its history, from 
its first settlement ; exhibiting the progress of our whole social system, 
to the year 1850; also, in presenting as short accounts of each separate 
county, from the date of its settlement, with the date of its organiza- 
tion ; an account of its physical features, its rocks, minerals, streams, 
timber, water, and adaptation, naturally and artificially, to the pur- 
poses of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

. 8. In the general geological account of the state. 

4, In the account of its progress in population, from the first to 
the seventh census, inclusive, with tables of population; to make 
which correctly, it has been necessary to refer to the original returns 
of the census 20 and 30 years back, as reliance could not be placed on 
the figures officially given in the printed work. 

5. In the review of its character for the health and longevity of 
its inhabitants, an account of the prevailing diseases and rates of mor- 
tality, with full tables, presenting a perfect history of the statistics 
of disease and mortality, and calculations of the value of life among 
the several classes. 

6. In the number of new subjects embraced in the statistical 
details and in the manner of classification, so as to admit of extracting 
all the essential facts respecting the raw materials of each variety of 
manufactures, together with other features in which the statist-will 
perceive variations from any previous census. 
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Statement of the Population in each State and Territory 
































1800. 


151,719 
183,762 
154,465 
423,245 

69,122 
251,002 








1,233,315 








586,756 
911,949 
602,365 








1,401,070 
64,273 
14,093 

341,548 
880,200 
478,103 
345,591 
162,101 





2,285,909 





45,365 
4.875 


50,240 


220,955 








105,602 
8,850 








335,407 





5,805,941 


Ratio 
of 
Increase. 





571 
29°5 
80°8 
pegs 


54 








35°01 


1810. 








228,705 
214,360 
217,713 
472,040 

77,031 
262,042 





1,471,891 








959,049 
245,555 
810,091 
2,014,695 
72,674 
94,023 
380,546 
974,622 
555,500 
415,115 
252,433 











2,674,918 








230,760 
24,520 
12,282 


‘4,762 








272,324 








406,511 
20,845 


76,556 
261,727 
40,352 








805,991 











7,239,814 





















































Ratio 
of 1820. 

Increase. 

50-7 298,335 
16°6 244.161 
41-0 935,764 
iis 523,287 
11:4 83,059 

43 275,202 
19°3 | 1,659,808 
63-40 | 1,372,812 
15°90 | 277.575 
34-40 | 1,049,458 
43°79 | 2,699,845 
13-00 72,749 
36-80 33.039 
11-40 | 407,350 
10-70 | 1,065,379 
16-20 | 638.829 
20:10 | 502.741 
55-10 | 340,987 
17-01 | 3,061,074 

408-70 |} 581,434 
403-00 | 1477178 
ie 55,211 

‘ 8,896 
442-04 .| 792,719 
83-1 564,317 
Es 66,586 
ze 127,901 
Salar 453,407 
1478 422.813 
356-0 75,448 
oe 14.273 
140-3 | 1,494,745 
36-46 | 9,638,191 
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1790. 
Toe RNB RG rac cal ysdhadugheutasnanencseaks 96,540 
ECP | NIG LAAT OES OURS pee anedeacoosendo sacs: 141,899 
UTM EOIRO SOE wah codec ncn waar Sense cee 85,416 
> OMS SACUSGHUS: si.5. goatee sadeesecacenas ec 878,717 
ERihnodestslarad : <. .actstessesecdeepbceemees 69,110 
Be WOaaDeCHOUD, sopssecstesenaendarrsmpssrenas 238,141 
1,009,823 
Sag Nioms Nigel) ane claw, bon Meereen 340,120 
He { New NORSON ais cesar atch coeteeectortenes 184,139 
SrePomnaylvantengriis: aie shes aresel 434,373 
958,632 
AD CLAW SIC er rerccacenubieseaattenscesasettncs 59,096 
District of Columbia ..sccecescosea0 ede ae 
Owe Mig au We eer taco ata decensenes 319,728 
Bice Var M8 ages seni «gealeag adacdapobiee..as: 748,308 
Ss NORGE Carolinas cates ccedomee nee ton 393,751 
=e HS Outmn@anoling 42a.,2- ne dieciwssencsiteoes 249,073 
COT ORAS 8.5... grasa thos oy (slap tatiognces 82,548 
MOTI AE | cucascecceameene serene mermenace ces ake 
1,852,504. 
aig AOIOIKOY TogaRe CHR EBCEAE Ae /CoRURG EE SERAT CMEC 
EO GT GN ET Ree ay eh ie Rn 
MP OUMRSINOAS! "Toeecastestesseecinmet ter ae sees 
PaO Breet sad selon acidic as enas eaneeoeeses 
ee WISCOUSID A io. Pieticcus codacgeastedinn. 
i IGS SANE a 
A {Minnesota (Territory) ........ccccseeees ane 
& UCR ECICD ca dso cspisessiongesasanoah trans vicrsas 73,077 
ABER MUISSORUNE, aiid. h.. dead doondedes  cdsaes sobs oe ‘aa 
= JNA AIG Aye timer akasaaine aon Ne aace dees 
Part WOUISIANE | atecsceasornetae Saianecrieeuieer See 
a PNOTMCSS CO ay. au anaes. Ree: 35,791 
BE SSN SSED Ms cassis evinces os-eanennmarmeneuong’ ods 
Sin Arkansagiens.c.c..ctnaccece eee 
eat ARON AS rated aie dese BRST se nah 
3 New Mexico (Territory). ............... 
108,868 
Califormia*;: asicd-cchanmts. wade acanenaes 
alin MOrViOTES:... cscsceassatens- 
Seamen in United States? service ... 
mG ales Sy fore aarnnces me OS 3,929,827 
NERD ot a Sorc Seva aan tato¥aensmanedank 8,172,464. 
WTRCOCCOMMEERCE oS aasucge adawycoitiodeidass oa Pec 59,466 
ol aera nda tc Nenad, Ore |e Re ORR ED 697,897 
Seamen in United States’ service ......... ote 
3,929,827 
MOUAIMPCe' Setar cee 3,231,930 
Total Coloured Population, 
Bree and Slaves. ...:.-./...... } 757,363 


* The 


population of California is set dow 
the population of California 30,000, South Ca 


n at 


4,304,489 
108,395 
893,057 

5,305,942 
| 4,419,884 





1,001,452 





165,000, as 


the aggregate increase of the free population for the year 1850, 


+ The returns of Utah have been received since t 


82 °2 
27°9 














) an approximation to 
rolina will be ent 


itled to a 


| 5,862,004. 
186,446 
1,191,364 





7,289,814 


6,048,450 


—<<—. 


1,377,810 











Ratio of Represent 
he preparation of this report, 


member 








36°2 | 7,866,569 
72-2 233,524 
83-4 | 1,538,098 

9,638,191 
37-0 | 8,100,093 
87°6 | 1,771,622 





the real population, which 
additional, as being next 
ation, 98,716. 


= 
a 





1852.) 
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 decennially, commencing 1790 to 1850 inclusive. 
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: : Bad . | Representatives of (= 9 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio ‘ DFR 
of 1830. of 1840. of 1850. of eau Sates. ot | 8 sera es 
Increase. Increase. Increase. Increase.|nmber,| Fractions. |™ = z 5 
30°4 399,455 30 °9 501,798 26:2 583,188 16°22 6 20,3892 7 
13°9 269,328 TOES 284,574 5°6 317,964 11°68 3 36,816 4 
8-2 280,652 19-0 991,948 4°0 314,120 759 3 32,972 4 
10-9 610,408 16°6 737,699 20°8 - 994,499 34°81 ap! *57,309 10 
7°8 97,99. i7/ 210) 108,830 11:9 147,544 SRO 2 *53,828 2 
ES) 297,675 Salt 309,978 4°] 370,791 19°61 A *89 643 4 
12°8 1,954,717 Wer 2,234,822 14:3 2,728,106 22-07 
43-1 1,918,608 39°70 | 2,428,921 26-60 3,097,394 27°52 383 4,766 34 
13°0 820,823 15-50 373,306 16°30 489,555 81°14 5 20,886 5 
29°5 1,348,233 28 -50 1,724,033 27°90 2,311,786 34°09 Q5 %62,602 24 
34-0 3,587,664 32°88 4,526,260 26°16 5,898,735 30°32 
se 76,748 525 78,085 1:70 91,535 17°22 1 it 
37750 39,834 29-2 43,712 23°30 51,687 18 +24 
7-00 447,040 Oeil, 470,019 5°10 583,035 24°04 6 *78,307 6 
9-80} 1,213,405 13-7 1,239,797 2°30 1,421,661 14°66 13 14,341 15 
15-00 737,987 315) O15 753,419 2°10 868,903 15-32 8 3,510 9 
18°10 581,185 15°6 594,398 2°30 668,507 2:46 5 45,933 Wf 
35°10 516,823 ole 691,392 33°80 905,999 31°03 8 3,598 8 
noe 34,730 sae 54,477 56°80 | 87,401 60°43 i sie 1 
14°48 3,646,752 SU 3,925,299 7°66 4,678,728 19°19 
152-00 937,903 61°30 1,519,467 62°00 1,980,408 80°33 21 12,372 Q1 
500 °20 343,031 133-00 685,866 99-90 988,416 44-1] nee *51,256 10 
849 50 157,445 185 *20 476,183 202 °40 851,470 78°81 9 8,026 bi 
ocr ee rae 43,112 ms 192,214 345 *84. 2 4,782 2 
ee oe a2 30,945 toh 305,191 890 °48 o 24,043 8 
86°80 31,639 255 ‘60 213,287 570°90 397,654 87°33 4, 22,790 3 
ree cee ak ze ale 6,077 
191-09 | 1,470,018 | 85-43} 92,967,840 | 101-89] 4,721,430 | 59-08 
38°80 687,917 21°90 779,828 13°30 982,405 25°98 10 *54,568 10 
219 °50 140,455 110°90 383,702 173720 682,043 77°75 ee *84,778 5 
be 309,527 142-00 590,756 90°80 771,671 30°62 7 #72.,.218 7/ 
100 °40 215,739 40°60 352,411 63°30 511,974 45 127 4 41,501 4 
61°50 681,904: 61°30 829,210 21°60 1,002,625 20°91 LO *63,396 Tl 
87:00 136,621 81-00 375,651 17500 606,555 61°46 5 14,015 4 
ae 30,388 112°90 97,574 221°10 209,639 114°85 Q 3,414 ibe 
of eat oct ae siete 212,592 ‘ise Q 1,865 2 
é 61,547 
76°76 2,202,551 54°59 3,409,132 54°78 5,041,051 47°86 
165,000 ; Se 2 
——- —— |---| —- —— —— | —-—— * Have 
13,2938 |the addi- 
He oe ae 11,380 | tion on. ac- 
5,318 6,100 count of 
————— a | | Se ee ieee) meer ae) the frac- —__———s 
33°12 | 12,866,020 30°48 | 17,069,453 82°67 | 28,257,723 36°25 233 tions. 235 
From 1790 to 1850 inclusive. 
34°19 | 10,537,378 83°95 | 14,189,895 34:7 19,630,738 88°28 
25 25 319,599 36°85 386,245 20°9 428,661 10°90 
29°10 2,009,043 30°61 2,487,213 23°8 3,198,824 28°58 
tes Rae ane 6,100% 
| 12,866,020 17,069,453 23,257,723 | 86°25 
33°92 | 10,856,977 34°03 | 14,576,140 84-1 20,059,399 87°61 
28°58 31°44 | 2,873,458 23 °4 3,626,985 26722 





2,328,642 


may be essentially varied by complete returns. 


Should the returns vary from our estimate so far as to reduce 


above on the list of fractions. ‘The official returns of California will slightly affect the calculation respecting 


t Added to white population. 
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ageaottand | Vineet | yheSik. | "Wheat | tadan Com. 
Mame |e aua| 2,019,593 | $2,363,517 | $9,831,488 367,980 | 1,741,715 
New Hampshire ............ 2,251,388 2,314,125 8,871,901 185,658 | 1,573,670 
Wermont i... cele 2,322,923 2,774,959 | 11,292,748 493,666 | 1,625,776 
Massachusetts ...........+ 2,127,924 3,173,809 9,619,964 29,784 2,326,167 
Mods sland -<...-s0... 337,672 473,385 1,466,636 39 516,133 
Connecticut .....cccsssesseees 1,734,297 2,043,026 7,353,996 40,167 | 1,996,462 
Pew NOME citibicse cess 12,285,077 22,217,563 | 74,672,356 | 13,073,357 | 17,844,808 
New Jersey vcsssecssseesseee: 1,770,337 4,267,124 | 10,678,264 | 1,508,216 | 8,605,396 
Pennsylvanian .ii.c3..003... 8,619,631 14,931,993 42,146,711 15,482,191 19,707,792 
Delaware. ces...) cata. 524,364 471,385 1,718,386 466,784 2,888,896 
Maryland... 2,797,905 2,463,443 7,997,684 | 4,494,680 | 11,104,631 
District of Columbia ... 17,083 40,220 71,573 17,370 65,280 
IRA sss ccoan teciesecbee 10,150,106 7,021,658 | 33,607,962 | 14,516,950 | 35,538,582 
Worth Carolina ©...¢::4é| 1 5443,137 4,056,006 17,837,108 2,147,899 | 28,286,999 
South Carolina wc... 4,074,855 4,143,709 | 15,060,015 | 1,066,278 | 16,272,308 
Georgia ial. anieecen 6,323,426 5,901,050 | 25,727,408 | 1,085,784 | 30,428,540 
lard. tsk 349,423 675,885 2,945,668 1,225 | 1,993,462 
PAIGE. «.cestiSloaaencsen. 4,387,088 5,066,814 | 31,558,686 292,429 | 28,485,966 
Mississippi. .......csscscseeoe 3,489,640 5,759,738 | 19,303,593 215,181 | 21,836,154 
EOUUBIANA irsceetesepnriee 1,567,998 | 11,326,310 | 10,983,508 84 | 10,915,051 
eas tee ee oe, 635,913 2,095,308 | 10,263,086 42,448 | 5,796,735 
Wekensas .c.satcetn.. 780,333 1,594,941 6,728,254 193,902 | 8,857,296 
Tennessee siscssseseseeeseene 5,087,057 5,351,178 | 29,134,193 | 1,638,470 | 52,137,863 
Mca PCOS. csccinscdkcsunsoorsen 6,068,633 5,388,092 | 29,898,386 | 2,184,763 | 58,922,788 
He elas eat. 9,730,650 12,716,153 | 43,276,187 | 14,967,056 | 59,788,750 
Michiven .....ccne... 1,923,582 2,764,171 8,005;429 | 4,918,706 | 5,620,215 
Pena cata 5,019,822 6,748,722 | 22,398,965 | 6,625,474 | 52,887,564 
Hingit ee 5,114,041 6,349,826 | 24,817,954 9,433,965 | 57,179,283 
Missouri v2.c.ccnens 2,911,422 3,977,449 | 19,764,672 | 2,943,840 | 35,709,042 
LT ee eerie 814,173 1,202,978 3,602,769 | 1,442,074 | 8,475,027 
WWieCOUBIN “seticcceiectsen.. 1,011,308 1,701,047 4,594,717 | 4,292,208 | 1,983,378 
California “inciiausnars 34,312 88,593 3,456,725 98,282 90,082 
WVESTATIOSOUR “vcccivscsaaeecctds: 5,035 15,981 103,859 3,422 16,665 
BORON, a acces: pexsain veer Noe: 135,307 183,403 1,875,989 228,882 2,928 
Se eae ae 15,219 78,495 533,951 103,441 9,144 
New Mexico veces 161,296 78,217 1,504,497 196,575 355,795 
Tabab--am tile 112,042,000 | 151,820,273 | 552,705,238 104,799,230 591,586,053 
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1852. ] Census of the United States of America. ue 
Taste A.— Agricultural Productions—(Continued). 

Starr, Pe Pager ye fahee che oe eee “eee 
Paine .i........0. a: 1,366,866 306 8,488,234 2,201,105 
New Hampshire ........ 50 1,108,476 35 | 6,977,056 3,196,563 
BPETINIONG oii... iécssccsses thd 3,492,087 140 | 12,128,095 6,755,006 
Massachusetts ............ 119,306 576,736 4,122. | 7,825,337 7,124,461 
Rhode Island ............ ae 111,937 842 | 1,066,625 296,748 
Connecticut ....06023....... 1,383,932 512,529 3,346 6,620,579 4,512,019 
BNew York | ....ciceiccce. 70,222 10,021,507 6,483 | 82,043,823 49,785,905 
NSW Jersey ....cciiises..: ais 375,932 517 9,070,710 500,819 
Pennsylvania ............ 857,619 4,784,367 | 23,839 | 40,554,741 2,395,279 
DClAWATE ...0..000280iscc0s: be 52,887 85 1,034,867 3,187 
Maryland SORE OR Zu 199,281 477,438 2,099 4,206,160 3,925 
District of Columbia 15,000 ce on 863 | 14,869 si 
RPE STIR — 6622...2500S:cecese- 56,516,492 2,767 2,850,909 4,280 | 11,126,795 434,850 
North Carolina ........ 12,058,147 98,028 915,289 | 10,801 4,144,258 95,043 
South Carolina............ foyaao 300,901 487,243 3,680 2,979,975 4,810 
BCOT EID dies. hicoc eee: 420,123 494,023 988,802 664 4,640,074 46,391 
LS Cane a Nie ee 982,584 45,078 23,200 10 DiOyeoO 18,324 
PRIADAIAA S..,.chercevosecess 163,605 560,360 637,829 14 3,961,592 30,423 
EMLISSISSIPPL Coo. cccesseens 48,349 494,774 556,057 301 4,388,112 20,314 
MEOUPSIANIA .......0c0bes00s000 23,922 163,034 105,393 ve 685,136 1,148 
a ae 60,770| 55,945 122,118 94 | 2,319,574 92,018 
Arkansas ........stessse 224,164| 64,987 181,427 10 | 1,854,104 28,440 
PPeLMNECRSEC.........cere-0000s- 20,144,380 192,635 1,340,833 204 8,130,686 1793577 
BOCTUMOKY so..5s00scieecsuass 55,765,259 1,669 2,246,168 4,202 | 10,115,267 228,744 
ES Oe eae 10,480,967 10,089,607 44,834 | 34,180,458 21,350,478 
Michigan ....ccccccseceeee: 2,225 2,047,364 | 1,443 | 7,043,794 | 1,012,551 
PICHATVE 5c. ecndncditiSivaentss 1,035,146 5 2,502,763 | 13,004 | 12,748,186 666,986 
ONS sc bsstdStisinsven: 844,129 8 2,129,139 2,343 | 12,605,554 1,283,758 
BAISSOUPL Lon. ceccécsssseae, 17,038,364 1,635,182 | 10,193 4 402,124 201,597 
OW, os cartoveuensdéeeesccvsee 2,0L2 363,398 420 1,933,128 198,444 
Wisconsin v...csseseeese 768 243,065 68 888,816 440,961 
California,......4it...000,.. 1,000 4,800 705 150 
DL MIMESOLA. (sciicecces0s0: 260 1,100 ahs 
SO LOMOU 5.052 cagecitbededinels, 325 29,596 211,734 36,030 
BEALL, yc coustciacti eeiess dines “as 8,897 eae 74,064 32,646 
New Mexico ............ 1,118 32,641 2,053 101 5,887 

EOtdle “sense 199,532,494 | 2,474,214 52,422,797 |141,295 (312,202,286 | 103,184,585. 
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Taste A.—Agricultural Productions—(Continued). 
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794,780 
598,854 
763,579 
645,749 
73,353 
499,706 
3,714,734 
429,119 
1,826,265 
30,159 
145,070 
1,974 
370,177 
145,180 
25,427 
23,427 
2,620 
31,801 
12,517 
20,672 
8,327 
3,924 
72,942 
115,296 
1,360,637 
394,717 
402,791 
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2,038 
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373 
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13,605,384 
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13 
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Flaxseed, | Maple Sugar, vane 














Pounds of. 1000 ee 
362| 87,541 
94 | 1,292,429 
307 | 5,159,641 
72}-> 768,596 | ss. 
9,7 70d OF FSl 
53,824 {10,310,764 
12,353 5,886 
43,627 | 2,218,644]... 
838 eas | eae 
2,816| 47,740 
53,333 | 1,223,905 
38,183 | 27,448 2 
11 200 150 
585 50| 1,273 
ae 47,411 
54 473 28 
21 110 278 
: 260 | 262,486 
Tish pace: 7,017 
695 8,825 
19,405 | 159,647 
80,458| 388,525 
185,598 | 4,521,643 
1,186 | 2,423,897 
35,803 | 2,921,638 
11,873 | 246,078 
13,439] 171,943 
2,182| 70,680 
834| 661,969 
2,950 
5 
567,749 32,759,263 
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STATEs. Cotton. Woollen. Castings, Pig Iron. ee kg 
DRIES oh tse cases cartonn’ 12 36 25 1 sso 
New Hampshire ........ 44 61 26 1 2 
VERON z..%..dccetek 9 i2 26 3 8 
Massachusetts ............ 218 119 68 6 6 
Rhode Island ............ 158 45 20 é 1 
Connecticut «.....0350.000.: 128 149 60 13 18 
New. YOPK  .cssssseavesvess 86 249 323 18 60 
New Jersey vscccccsversses 21 4] 45 10 53 
Pennsylvania ............ 208 380 320 180 131 
DlAWAare 5 ie yisiecve. 12 8 13 ca. 2 
Maryland v5: ceectsscicoses: 24 38 16 18 17 
Vitetinia® shoo iccccaon: 27 121 54 29 39 
North Carolina ........ 28 1 5 2 19 
South Carolina ........ 18 ae 6 a 
CORONA Socianecseviveciact: 35 3 4 3 3 
PLO a isccescstiaicrercetss ais sad ‘a sits ssi 
MADAMA oi cisesvvcades cae 12 sae 10 3 1 
MIGSISSIPDE. so. ceccssreses: 2 8 
TOMS aA Ho icssalnecvosoes 8 
ORAS cececcishoregadennenn I a 
PAPRANSAS ....csccaccceoseve, 3 see fee ake oo 
Tennessee  viccseccsereeee 33 4 16 23 42 
FRENEUEKY. 1. scscosenrsscons 8 25 20 21 4 
QO diasessidostonsrae 8 130 183 35 11 
Michican:.i526i3Scdake fai 15 63 1 
Tndiaka as pent: 2 33 14 2 3 
TG MOIS ve scdeccascace Ree Sie 16 29 2 re 
DESSOUET 5 scvsisacarenraes: 2 1 : 6 5 2 
Moma sccseveon he are re 1 3 
WISCORBIN, * i5.s..0es00 0000 a. 9 15 1 
CaHPOr A h.0005 6. vaiasaes a 1 Sih 1 
District of Columbia.. 1 1 2 
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The Population of Switzerland, in a Religious Point of View.—By Prorussor Baur. 
From Evangelical Christendom, vol. vi., p. 71. 














~ | From 1803 to 1811, In 1837 and 1838, Census of 1850, Total 
Total Population 1,485,000. 2,190,258. 2,392,740, Poe 

pe ES 5 Da ea BES SS i Mi gS eee On. 
Catholics.|Reformed.} Catholics. | Reformed. | Catholics. | Reformed. | Jews. | 12 1850. 
ZMTICH .sc.sicesedere 900 | 174,100 1,000 230,576 6,690 243,928 80 | 250,678 
BVING 3555550008008 450 | 182,500 53,000 354,913 54,044 403,769 480 | 458,225 
Tacernie ..3.¢..05 v| 102,972 80} 124,000 521 131,280 1,563 < 132,846 
UB Seine Ranprop coe 11,121 ies 13,519 apo 14,493 12 1a 14,505 
SGhwytZo.eced.0s000s 40,000 6 40,650 was 44,013 155 a 44,168 
Unterwald, Haut | 11,300 Be 29.571 13,783 16 ve 13,799 
in Bas...} 11,294 sa a ie: 11,527 a ei 11,339 
GUArIS’ cc cisdecsecest 3,000 16,000 4,000 25,348 8,932 26,284 of 30,213 
ZL aa ede(avtacesf = 13,000 ba 15,655 ots 17,336 125 & 17,469 
FRIDOULE . 0251050008 60,018 6,190 82,145 9,000 87,753 12,133 5 99,890 
Be distimiins. 425024 3,403 57,196 6,000 61,556 8,097 Q1 sai 
ale Ville ...... 9 5,508 24,083 107 9,698 
» ©Oampagne }] 2746 | 37,486 | 6,000 aes 9,052 | 38818 “35 | 47,885 
Schafhouse......... 262 24,824 300 80,825 1,411 33,880 ce) 35,300 
Appenzell, R. Ext. ow 38,351 sa 41,080 875 42,746 a 43,621 
» R.Inter.| 10,211 Me 10,350 ay: 11,230 42 » 11,272 
St. Gall arstsiness 81,309 48,957 100,000 58,855 105,370 64,192 63 169,625 
GirisOnS senancatcas 26,700 41,700 82,455 52,051 88,039 51,855 1 89,895 
Argovie ....see. «| 61,600 70,149 88,500 94,255 91,096 107,194 1,562 | 199,852 
Thurgovie ..... fev cae Wik dey) 60,059 19,998 62,126 21,921 66,984 3 88,908 
"TESS crate qncsanics SOOO PS oes 113,923 (?) 117,707 50 2 | 117,759 
Vaud. wa. pode om 2,000 | 148,000 3,400 180,182 6,962 192,225 888° | 199,575 
Wald siis sbicquas aa noe we 75,798 300 81,128 430 1 83,812 
Neufchatel ......... sic nae 2,400 56,216 5,570 64,952 231 70,753 
GeneVe = 604. caaces as is 22,000 36,666 29,764 34,212 170 64,146 





587,834 | 846,805 888,860 | 1,500,036 971,820 | 1,417,474 3,146 








Proportion .........{ 41 in 106 | 59 in 100 | 40,8, in 100 | 59.4; in 100 | 40,8, in 100 | 59,3, in 100 | 2, in 100 





In every 1,000 persons, 593 would be Reformed, 406 Catholic, and 1 a Jew; 3 Reformed to 2 Catholics. The 
proportion borne by the Reformed to the Catholic population remains much as it was, notwithstanding the 
accession of the Valais, Neufchatel, and Geneva, in 1815, and the various degrees in which the population of the 
different cantons has increased, The Catholic population has decreased, and the Reformed increased, in the 
cantons of Berne, Glaris, St. Gall, and Argovie; while, on the contrary, the Reformed has decreased, and the 
Catholic increased, in the Grisons, Thurgovie, the city and canton of Bale, Neufchatel, and Geneva, especially in 
the latter canton. 


| Diminution of Roman Catholics and Increase of the Reformed. 
Rerne.....0 in 1837-38 ...... 138 per cent. ...... Catholics ...... in 1850 ...... 11:8; per cent. of the Population. 
ae 


on asnadegh es a ide site a seooee Reformers... 39 trees O85; 5 36 
Glaris..,.ss00. in 1808-11 3... 188 4; Biaeos Catholics ..... : I. ; c Ka 
35 eens ee 5 panies SOURS, 55 weasee Reformers... Be causa Om 55 5s 
St. Gall oeeeod 33 Poeooe 6255 39 eecoes Catholics eoeece 39 eetecee 623, 39 33 
99 seeeeneea 23 eves Dia 8 veces Reformers Benda 4 99 tenes 3737 29 ) 
AYgOVIE wise 3 saves 468; 55 Pane, Catmolies Gar, , = wee 46 = 5 
99 Seeceooee 39 @o00ec 538x5 23 oosece Reformers.....« 33 eves 54 99 99 
Diminution of the Reformed and Increase of Roman Catholics. 
Grisons ...... in 1803-11 ...... 61 per cent. ...... Reformers,..... in 1850 ...... 573 per cent. of the Population. 
3° eg eeeeie 3D posoen 33 e@eebed Catholics erceog 3 eoeood 2535 ” 3° 
Thurgovie... 3) Syigled Gdaee 55 ahd Reformers...... a Perot 758, 53 Z 
35 fe oeceewe 3” eoocce 225 +) rr Oa Catholics eosces 99 eeeeee 245% cy) 33 
Bale S35.08<00 39 Boise OOS 5h veoeee Reformers... as siiicnatlets a os 
39 Sevcoee oo 5 99 eonooe 935 99 oeecee Catholics ebseoe 39 ee eeee 185 99 93 
Neufchatel .. in 1837-38 ...... 9535 55 deen Reformers...... sin sheet ay i J 
3” ooe ”»> woeues vo 35 DOeeoe Catholics sence e >) 8 Py) 3 
Geneve ...00% 3 manus HOOR 3 veoeee Reformers... soe Oe sy - 
FS) ood 2 evcoes 87k Fe) vooree Catholics eecved 29 ceeres 46% 99 ry) 


At Geneva, from 1837-38 to 1850, a period of about eleven years, the Roman Catholic population i 
$°., about ;35 annually; but the Reformed scarcely =45, being less than 735. [PPH gence 
The Roman Catholic population tripled itself in twenty-five years. 


The German language is spoken by ...... 35 see Of the entire population .......04... 1,670,000 


The French sisaee BO ceeees ey, 474,0 
The Italian, . about gy sess ‘ Me 
The Romande ” 9 TOONOO EES H NOOO CONE NEE ON STORET TED ONN CENT SD DETER ECC HOROe eer eee 45,000 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Susston 1851-2. 
Third Ordinary Meeting. Monday, 19th January, 1852. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :—~ 


De Burgh Birch, Esq. M.D. | Peter Hardy, Esq. 
Harrington Tuke, Esq. 
The following Papers were read:— 
1. Statistics of Coffee and the Coffee Trade. By John Crawford, 
Esq. 
2. On the Taxation and Revenue of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. By 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes. 


fourth Ordinary Meeting. Monday, 16th February, 1851. 


Sir C. Lemon, Bart. M.P. Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :« 


Henry Edwards, Esq. Henry Sutton, Esq. 
Henry J. Hose, Esq. J. Carrington Jones, Esq. 
James George Stirton, Esq. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Foreign Honorary Mem- 
bers:— 
M. Ramon de la Sagra. Dr. Friedlander. 
Mr. J. G. Kennedy. Dr. Schleisner. 
M. Visschers. 


The following Paper was read :— 

On the Employment of Farm Schools or Agricultural Colonies, on the 
Continent, for the Education of Pauper, and the Reformation of 
Delinquent, Children. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 
. for the Quarter ended 30th September, 1851, 
AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tars return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,189 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Summer quarter ending September 30th, 1851 ; 
and the marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, about 3,190 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 superintendent 
registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended June 30th, 1851. The return of mar- 
riages is not complete ; but the defects are inconsiderable, and approximative numbers 
have been supplied from the records of previous years: The marriages still exceed 
the average, but are less numerous than the marriages in the corresponding quarter 
of last year. The births continue to increase rapidly, and the mortality is below the 
average. The returns, therefore, present a favourable view of the state of the 
country. 

MARRIAGES.—38,498 marriages were registered in the quarter ending June 30th. 
This number is less by 520 than the number registered in the Spring quarter of 
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1850, but more by 3,777 than the number registered in the Spring quarter of 1848. 
The marriages only amounted to 30,048 in the Spring quarter of 1842 ; they rose 
to 34,268 in the Spring quarter of 1844; to 37,111 in the Spring quarter of 1846; 
declined to 35,197 in 1847; and rose again to 39,018 in the Spring quarter of 
1850. Every marriage is the establishment of a family, and is generally the result 
of some deliberation; it is not surprising, therefore, that the prosperity of the 
country and the prospects of the people should be expressed pretty accurately by the 
fluctuations in the marriage returns. 

While the marriages increased rapidly in some parts, they were stationary or 
decreased in others. In London, 6,515 couples were married; which exceeds the 
number married in the summer of 1848 by 1,106. In Surrey, out of London, in 
Sussex, Kent, and Berkshire, the marriages were nearly stationary; in Hampshire 
they decreased. In the South Midland, the Eastern Counties, as well as in Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and Devonshire, marriage was stationary or decreased; in 
Cornwall and Somersetshire there was an increase. In Gloucestershire marriage 
was stationary; in Herefordshire and Shropshire the numbers married were un- 
precedentedly low; in Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire—including 
the chief seats of the Midland iron trade—the marriages increased. The marriages 
rose from 383, in 1848, to 487 in Birmingham. In Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, 
and Lincolnshire the marriages were below, in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
above, the average number ; the excess occurring chiefly in the districts of Notting- 
ham, Chesterfield, and Hayfield. The marriages in Cheshire and Lancashire 
decreased. The decrease was considerable in Liverpool, and greater still in Man- 
chester. In the West Riding of Yorkshire there is an excess; and this is most 
conspicuous in Sheffield, where the marriages in the five Summer quarters ending 
June 1847-51 were 283, 273, 289, 339, and 404! In Leeds the marriages were 
351 in the June quarter of 1848; 530 and 487 in the corresponding quarters of 
1850 and 1851. In Hull the marriages increased from 147 in the June quarter 
of the cholera year 1849 to 175 in 1850, but have fallen again to 158. The 
marriages decreased in the North Riding of Yorkshire, in Northumberland and 
Cumberland; increased in the coal districts of Durham. In Monmouthshire and 
Wales marriages were less frequent than in 1850. 

It has been observed that the marriages increase after a fatal epidemic; and in 
the present return the marriages, it is seen, have been in excess generally where 
cholera was most fatal in 1849. 


Birrus.—150,584 births have been registered in the quarter ending September 
30th, 1851. This is the greatest number of births ever registered in the same 
season of the year, and exceeds by 23,411, and 15,361, and 3,614, the births in the 
September quarters of 1847, 1849, and 1850. The births of 467,096 children have 
already been registered, and it is probable that in the year the numbers will not fall 
short of 600,000. The increase is distributed over all the divisions of the country 
except the South Midland. 


IncrEASE oF PopuLation.—While 150,584 children were born and registered 
in the Summer quarter, 91,600 persons died; leaving an excess of 58,984 in the 
population. The excess of births over deaths in the first 9 months of the present 
year has been 170,411, which is probably more than equivalent to the actual 
increase of the population. 


IMMIGRATION AND Emicration.—It is well known that up toa late period 
there has been a constant immigration of the Irish and Scotch into England, which 
appears to have been fully equivalent to the emigration of the English into the 
colonies and to foreign parts; but no exact statistical information on this subject 
exists. 

85,603 emigrants left the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are 
government emigration officers in the quarter ending September 30th, 1851. This 
is at the rate of 930 a day; 6,510 a week. 13,963 sailed from Irish ports, 4,378 
from Glasgow and Greenock, and 67,262 from three English ports ; namely, 10,062 
from London, 2,799 from Plymouth, and 54,401 from Liverpool. Many of the 
Irish emigrants are returned at Liverpool. Of the total number 68,960 emigrants 
sailed to the United States, 9,268 to British North America, 6,097 to the Australian 
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Colonies, and 1,278 to other places. The emigration has hitherto been greater in 
1851 than it was in the corresponding quarters of 1850*. 

The present movement of the population is in many respects remarkable. The 
free admission of grain, fruit, and meat, since the scarcity is equivalent to an addition 
to the country of a vast tract of fertile soil, which calls for cultivators, and, as the 
land is abroad, for agricultural emigrants who prefer the cheap though distant lands 
of America to the high-rented farms of Ireland, no longer possessing a monopoly 
for its produce in the English market. The fact deserves attention, that while the 
United Kingdom has been importing food in unprecedented quantities, it has been 
sending out swarms of emigrants from the population, of which the marriages and 


births promise to keep up a perpetual and increasing supply. 


Prices of Provisions, &c., in the Quarter ending September 80th, 1851. 






































Quarters of | Quarters of Average Prices Potatoes 
Average |Wheatsoldin| Wheat and of Meat per lb. at (York Regents) 
Average! Priceof | the 290 Cities |Wheat Flour Leadenhall per Ton at 
Price | Wheat per |andTownsin| entcred for and Newgate Markets Waterside Mar- 
of Quarter in England Home Con- (by the Carcase). ket, Southwark, 
Consols.| England | and Wales j| sumption at when the supply 
and Wales. making  /|Chief Ports of of old Potatoes 
Returns. /Great Britain, Beef, Mutton. ceased, 
£963 | 40s. 7d. | 971,276 | 1,183,523] 3d.—5d. |33d.—53d.| 90s.—110s. 


Mean 4d. | Mean 42d. 





STATE oF THE PusLtic HEALTH.—The health of different parts of the country 
differs widely, and the difference is greatest in summer. In the 10 summer quarters 
of 1841-50 the mortality in 506 districts, comprising, when the census was taken, 
10,126,886 people, was at the rate of 18°15 in 1000 annually ; while in 117 districts, 
comprising the chief towns, and 7,795,882 people, the mortality was at the rate of 
25 in 1000 annually. Thus, at least, 7 in every 25 deaths which occur in towns are 
the result of artificial causes. The mortality in the quarter ending September 1851 
was at the rate of 23 and 17°93 in 1000 in the two groups of districts ; it was a little 
below the average in the country, and considerably below the average in the towns. 
The annual rate of mortality per cent. in all England was, on the average of 10 
summers, 2°099; in the summer quarter of 1851 it was 2°020. 


Population and Mortality per cent. in the Summer Quarters of 11 Years, 























1841-51. 
: Deaths in Annual | Annual 
Population Summer Quarters, Rate of | Rate of 
Mortality | Mortality 
Enumerated | Enumerated 5 Cas) i hi the 
June7th, | March 3ist, | 1841-50, | 1851, | Summer | Summer 
1941 1851 Quarters, | Quarter, 
i f 1841-50. 1861. 
In 117 Districts, 
comprising the) 6,612,958 | 7,795,882 | 452,757 | 46,061 | 2°522 2°349 
chief towns ........ 
In 506 Districts, 
comprising chief- 
ly small towns S| 9,301,190 |10,126,886 | 440,407 | 45,539 | 1°815 1°793 
and country pa- 
VIBBCG ie ghpaasssesecines 
All England ....}15,914,148 |17,922,768 | 893,164 | 91,600 | 2°099 2°020 

















* Return with which the Registrar General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners, At the time the Return was made it was not quite complete. 
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London has enjoyed a degree of health above the average in the last Summer 
quarter : 13,064 deaths were registered, which is a less number than was registered 
in the Summer quarters of 1847 and 1848, and half the number (27,172) registered 
inthe Summer quarter of 1849, when cholera was epidemic. During the three 
months of July, August, and September, more people have passed through or 
resided temporarily in London, with its 2,361,640 inhabitants, than ever passed 
through any city before in the same time. The past experience of large armies, 
or of the pilgrimages of the east and of the middle ages, might have justified the 
sinister forebodings which some entertained; but the railways and the improvement 
in sanatory arrangements have now rendered it possible to move masses of men 
about in thousands and millions without danger to the public health, as the event 
has here proved. The deaths by violence, though less than in previous summers, 
were 363; 10 by poison, 35 by burns and scalds, 43 by hanging or suffocation, 
89 by drowning, 156 by fractures and contusions, 21 by wounds, and 9 by other 
violence. 

The number of suicides and murders registered in London was less in 1851 than 
in the summer quarters of 1847, 1848, and 1850. 




































1847. | 1848. 1850. 1851. 
UICTIES ines cia teaeascaans eae 59 58 48 
NEMECEIS” @ sc. trsiacnens o 7 4. 4 
Manslaughters .,...,... 4 2 4. 
74 68 62 56 
Found drowned........ 35 42 35 31 
Potelisaiadad.d 109 | 110 97 87 


The deaths by poison in the Summer quarters of 1848-50, were 15, 20, 26; and 
instead of increasing, they were only 10 in the Summer of 1851. This decrease is 
highly gratifying, as it follows so immediately the recent legislation on the subject. 
Fractures and contusions were more fatal than in 1849-50, but not more fatal than 
in 1848. That other form of poisoning, intemperance in the use of alcoholic drinks, 
seems also to be declining; 16 deaths were ascribed to intemperance, 55 to delirium 
tremens, in the Summer quarter of 1850 ; while 13 and 35 were referred to the same 
causes in the Summer quarter of 1851. No person has died of hydrophobia in any 
Summer quarter since 1843. The deaths from that cause in the 6 years 1846-51 
were 3; in the 6 years 1840-5 they amounted to 15; in the year 1839 to 4; in 1838 
to 12. The decrease of this dreadful form of disease may be fairly ascribed to 
improved police regulations. 34 women died of metria; 55 of the other incidents 
of childbirth. 1,683 persons died of consumption; next to this disease in fatality, 
and far above all other diseases, was diarrhoea, which destroyed 1,456 lives in 3 
months. Summer cholera was more fatal than it was in the Summer quarters of 
1847-8; and more than twice as fatal as it was in the Summer of 1850. There has 
been a progressive increase of diarrhoea since the Summer of 1841, when only 228 
persons died of the disease ; 627 deaths were referred to typhus, 38 to remittent 
fever. Typhus was increasing at the close of the quarter. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending September of the Four Years, 1848-49-50-51., 


















(CAUSES OF DEATH. 








Quarters ending Sept. 
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Quarters ending Sept. 




















1848, | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. 1848, | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. 
Bie CAUSES isis 0 ofa ba asics 18,503 |27,109 [11,578 |12,887 || I1I. Scrofula............ 86} 85 80 95 
ECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 13,450 |27,050 |11,520 | 12,887 Tabes Mesenterica..| 250 | 282} 238) 251 
Phthisis or Con- 11 1 534 | 1,506 | 1,508 | 1,683 
I. Zymotic Diseases..., | 5,162 {17,763 | 3,011 | 3,854 i sumption...... } 1, , , 20 
ydrocephalus ....} 851 | 393 | 857 | 348 
EE IV. Cépbalitis.......... 125 | 134} 131 | 132 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy, ..i5.a.. 4 282 | 282} 281 | 298 
other Diseases of 524 540 574 571 Paralysis Pleh ciel eivreleleys 213 248 245 239 
mhecrtanmar va Delirium Tremens..| 33 61 55 3o 
Tiable Seat ...... : ? Choreas ec oanose cas 3 ae 1 2 
HII. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,221 | 2,266 | 2,183 | 2,377 Bpilepsyuoneyeres <8 70| 101) 68] 77 
LV. Diseases of theBrain, am FCtaMWs 2), oscar sacecs 3 7 4 1 
coed aariow. | 1,369 |1,531 | 1,372 | 1,394 feemity 16 | 20} 20| 33 
Nerves,and Senses Gon nae apes is om 422 a 
’Y. DiseasesoftheHeart F 9 isease of Brain, &c. H) 6 145 88 
and Blood-Vessels \ 377 455 424 418 Vv. Pericarditis sielaerealece 30 22 25 27 
VI. Diseases of the Pea eee ae i iY 21 
Lungsand of the : isease of Heart.... 379 | 370 
athe: Organs at 973 | 1,211 | 1,082 | 1,163 Vi... Laryngitis. wy <c0<s 36 33 43 28 
Respiration : Bronchitis Some cekc 3857 422 380 469 
FII, Diseases of the Sto- Pee weet e cece ees ae se ise me 
mach, Liver, and neumonia ........ é 7 
Wier Oeste argh. ee Oke aE me Asthma .....ss00.. 64; 62| 83| 66 
Disestion <0.-:3 Disease of Lungs, &c| 1066 77 638 89 
III. Diseases ofthe Kid- t 143 143 166 ey Vil. Teething raletele’ @\steveNerea 117 163 121 132 
neys, SGC ee peeey. whebis e0cghe'e sete a e a 
1X. Childbirth, Diseases ‘ ASTYILIS. ....ee ee eee y 
ofthe Girtee ee ee | pp A ee ae 106 or 
i « Rheumatism, Dis- eritonitis sec cesecee We 8 OF 
ae ofthe Bones, 75| s4| 100} 94 Aiciten fy. Ps 31} 29] 35] 35 
Joints,.&e. ..:.<. Ulceration (of In-.) 29] gy 98| 32 
I, Diseasesof theSkin, 27 15 16 | 20 testines, &c.).. J 
Cell Miptieueeet 5 F Pleinia: Se. aeaiaciseines.< 25 28 21 33 
XII. Malformations...... 44 49 43 37 TlCWS =) je. 2. ome woes 38 4g 83 383 
IJ. Premature Birth &)| 954 | 364| 370| 406 Intussusception .... H 15 8 12 
Deity wasn oss- f : Stricture of the In- 9 6 13 10 
EFV. Atrophy .........--+ 839 | 4581 861 Al6 _testinal Canal.. § 
1 oh eee ee ieS 399 | 558 | 439 | 502 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 75 78 53 82 
WT. Sudden® s..ncise secs 111} 184) 115 85 Wesase of Pancreas * “P ; ae 
; ,Privation GMalitis. co... tee cians 33 5) 4 46 
Vil. eae. “SSG | 471 | 450 | 450] 447 DET cite eee nes 40 |) 4 | “521. I 
PETANCE veeeeees Disease of Liver....| 144] 156} 125] 139 
Disease of Spleen .. 3 2 1 2 
VIl& Nephritis o.5365..6 7 7 10 7 
Nephria (or f ; 
G. Small Pox... 05000. 435 78| 109 | 243 Prighvs Disease) \ 39 30 38 25 
MieasleS<.k.cacedecs 154 | 274) 178 | 260 Eschuriat 7.44/06 Ss as 3 4 3 1 
Scarlatines< cs.56.5 1,560 | 3886] 316 | 291 Dia betese. aca sass 7 8 9 10 
Hooping Cough ....| 340 | 428] 300) 360 SLOMER Gish. asks las 9 8 6 6 
COUP cesses cscs: 63 76 57 46 CYstitismewest wa: 8 10 8 5 
trashy ss asses ees 77 6 59 74 Stricture of Urethra 12 2 16 Ii 
PiarPhoed sieves bs 1,048 | 2,457 | 1,161 | 1,456 Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 5 64 81 66 
IDVSENUCEY.. 1 0% ais. s <'s 171 | 208 73 67 PMc. IPAramMenias jasc oe eis 2 2 I 
@MNOnera cn ccsenecs 153 |12,847 87 188 Gvarian Dropsy .... 12 14 20 15 
APMP WENZA ais. ss oe 7 g 3) 7 Childbirth,seeMetria| 57 61 57 55 
Purpura and Scurvy 13 13 9 14 Dis. of Uterus, &c... 34 4] 87 48 
BGO. xses erie te 12 #4 3 8 6 7 5 Xe SAT UbisE aches eek B 5 3 1 2 
Remittent Fever.... 18 24 17 38 Rheumatism ...... 45 44 53 46 
Infantile Feverft.... 8 15 8 17 DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 40 37 46 46 
PV GMS alsiseare teases 682 | 710] 474; 627 ele Carbuncless.inc vn os 6 2 9 4 
Metria, or Puer- J Manlceson Nenooa ne ane 8 7 3 6 
peral Fever, ree| 52 33 33 34 Disease of Skin, &c. 13 6 4 10 
Cmldbirth...... XVII. Intemperance...... 15 15 16 13 
Rheumatic Fever,.| 45 13 16 19 PYIVAHON: y..se0 sds 2 12 2 3 
see Rheumatism § Want of Breast 
UES PClASs«1feherie ss 128 99 65 76 Milk, see Priva-} 59 69 57 67 
SSyip inl sistetseestotselsioier 25 17 33 23 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, 5 3 9 NG LECH ot. ate om sie eiare 4 3 ] 33 
see Mortification } s Cold, see Privation.. ae I a 1 
Hydrophobia...... hs Be Se we ROIEOMseiceicsieferesioe + 15 20 26 10 
1I, Hemorrhage ...... 54 56 60 48 Burnsand Scalds . 31 32 26 Bt) 
DE OPS aes o's sav. gsjaioe 19S -2UBal SVG! W777 Hanging, &c....... 36 35 53 43 
AD SCOSSys 80s seit ve-s 21 22 17 Ee ee: 116 96 94 89 
| ON ores ba aera cs Saas 15 12 15 racturesand Con- z r 
Vistula 9.c2%. 6: 2+ &., 3 5 4 7 LUSH OLE: aco its i 156 | 181) 187) 196 
Mortification ...... 39 33 39 47 Wounds. 6. isis 26 18 19 21 
Cancer a. Sea saes 139 | 200] 288] 246 Other Violence .. 11 18 19 9 
GOUt See. aeet vee wort SAO, i) 10 14 Causes not specified] 93 59 58 50 


-* Underthe head of “ sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
sas not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
*found dead,?? “natural causes,” &c., &c. , 

+ In the years previous to 1848, “ Worms” and “Infantile Fever?’ were classed together. 
very rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 
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Miscellaneous. 


REVENUE. 


Abstract. of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th January, 1851 and 1852; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 373, vol, xiv.) 
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Sources of Revenue. 





Years ending 5th January. 









































1851. 1852. Increase. Decrease. 

£ eS £ x 

SE SOS Tip pel ie ee ir 18,614,880 | 18,761,069 146,189 Ke 

| SOR CO Riel Ae eae ls ER APR 13,003,961 13,093,170 89,209 eae 
SSEAPODS citekesscsivsnorncsncvenveds 6,095,641 5,933,549 ae 162,092 
Oe RO feet by cc cca waiohansonee snges 4,360,178 3,563,962 796,216 
PHOperty FAX. \occscccsosecennss 5,383,037 5,304,923 a 78,114 

PGS MICE. Soi ec aed scadscosene 820,000 1,064,000 244,000 es 
RPOWN Lands. .1.5.....6c0rcc..se0 160,000 150,000 ee 10,000 
Miscellaneous ....ccccccseeeees 178,552 172,241 6,311 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,616,249 | 48,489,267 479,398 | 1,052,733 
Imprest and other Moneys. 691,447 643,410 en 48,037 

Repayments of Advances... 708,618 802,943 94,325 
Total Income........ 50,016,314 | 49,489,267 573,723 | 1,100,770 
BVOC EME LEASES ous. cavcnhcsadenes doce etaensuoneseittaosiprespecieens 5/3,/ 20 
DCCRCASS OF ENE” VEAL 5. scsccsiersistecdscapeamrtewervineanivmateue 527,047 
Quarters ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 

1851 1852. Increase. Decrease. 

£ £ e £ 
ONS adsinase ctsaciccstoarasncaies 4,596,705 4,559,512 aye 37,193 
| OSC CVs eed Sa el 3,715,920 3,552,970 162,950 
RESINS ho icdsaisacai cvansosdaedensnselee ¥,459;721 1,427,485 32,236. 
Ne ed cachccocstocnctnes : 1,923,053 1,185,922 V3¢ ae 
PEEOPRCELY) LAK: \ ven ecenvsicsioderovena 418,730 367,956 ney 50,774 

BOS OINCC: 2. sisciieaacevinadcrerens 152,000 246,000 94,000 seas 
Crow LAWS: i. isiscveueresss Bes 60,000 40,000 ve 20,000 

PIIRCCHATICOUS” ceicscconcseosossens 20,391 30,574 10,183 Re 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 12,346,520 11,410,419 104,183 | 1,040,284 
Imprest and other Moneys 132,246 117,545 i 14,701 

Repayments of Advances... 135,116 372,371 237,255 sa 
Total Income........ 12,613,882 11,906,335 341,438 | 1,054,985 
Dede O TMC CRSO ic acsrccdawnccnsereves tinder rianocdsvenssodndsssnsravnnaine 341,438 
Decrease OH the Quarter oo ccstas icsaesdvncseresascaeaasconeesecssns 713,547 


rn ea EET IEE I LE I TE ILE LET ET LILLE ELE LL ILOCOS ILS LS 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 5th January, 1852, was 12,000,055/. 
was 7,840,140J/., leaving a surplus of 4,159,915/. 

The surplus Revenue, after providing for the charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
and for the payment of Supply Services in Great Britain in the quarter ending 5th 


January, 1852, was 190,543/. 


The total charge upon it 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each j 
Week of the Fourth Quarter of 1851; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 874, vol. xiv.) : 


Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 












Returns received at the Corn Office, | 
Board of Trade. Aggregate 


Weekly] of six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average| Weeks’ | Average |Average | Average |Average | Average 























regulating 
Duty. 
Weeks ending, 

1851. B.-L Se OA 8. Sap st ae ess ba. OEP 88. Gs 
October Ace hat¥ sere es crleenc eae OO F WOe i784 256 tLAAT,.61.. 24 2 497 10n0n87 2 
8 er ree reer es Ssesal 35- 6 2374-15) 25 2.1.17 3} 25 04:97 - 85, 26-2 

BS (Se kiciaawa svettcoseseest OO O L869; | 24 19 |-17 0 | 23 6.) Qe 6.427 2 

26 et eevee we esos we rents BO ct Ith 117 6\| 28 8 8" 6 1 ayaa 
November C4) 2.) RGR iGR be oo SHSaaa, 6 6 PBB = 2/05 77 117 6 | 24-30 08 6 a7 Ss 
Ses eialeste ele Oe ake cect OO: 2 Ped pd.) 26 il | Te pat 2h bt ee. ip | 28S. 2 

15° webapewen a sar autor ‘ 36 41 37° 4 26.7} 18 TT] 26 07°28 8728 8 

2 A: CR ee Soe res 36 9] 36 5 | 27 (07 18 -3 | 23"2-)'29 87-28 7 

20 seb sae bi saan atvaeresael of. Ct OO Tt er TE | LOR cS Teo Soo1 Sh Oo eoul me 
Decener Oe. tit 8 so Fakes’ Oeeetioat. 63623497 10.4. 18247927. 67 30-6) 29 6 
ee ey cere wets 6m 34.8.) 36, 1 bas26ic Syke DB | 27 2 | 30-21 30) @ 

“peda ceoeel OF 4 18s) 2-26 61S: 1 27 —4 0s 0) 20 ane 

BeU n ip ca nese plaix 37. 2 | Bé 78.7 26..8.4,.18..8 | 28 .1|.29. 2129 6 

Average for the Quarter. 2... esas ee] BO Fa wa 26-1 1210), 26-57-2904 28 8 


foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending — 
10th October, 5th November, and 5th December, 1851; the Quantities Entered for — 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouse at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 374, vol, xiv.) 


{From the “ London Gazette.’’] 








Quantities entered for Home 


















































Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending. sa 
Foreign.| Colonial.; Total. | Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total, 
1851. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. Is. qrs. 
10th Oct. | 297,626 | 2,654 | 300,280 | 297,626 | 2,654 | 300,280 8,633 9 8,642 
5th Nov.| 139,178 | 2,748 | 141,926 | 139,178 | 2,748 | 141,926 8,633 9 8,642 
5th Dec.| 128,061 | 5,802 | 133,863 | 129,212 | 5,802 | 135,014 7,483 0 7,492 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
ntities entered for H 
Months Imported. ae gg eer ome in Bond at the Month'send. 
ending. Nee aie Wee ue, ORI AIS a 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1851. cewts. cwts. ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. cwts. cewts. ewts. 
10th Oct. | 577,438 | 47,038 | 624,476) 577,438 | 47,088 | 624,476 1,230 7 1,237 
5th Nov.| 195,083 | 61,224 | 256,307) 195,083'| 61,224 | 256,307 1,230 7 1,237 


5th Dec.| 240,073 | 54,437 | 294,510| 240,073 | 54,437 | 294,510] 1,280 | 7 1237 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 82, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 18th October, the 15th November, and 
the 20th December, 1851.—( Continued from p. 376, vol. xiv.) 


(From the “ London Gazette.’’] 





IssuE DEPARTMENT. 





ie Weeks ending 


18th October, 1851. | 15th Nov., 1851, 20th Dec., 1851. 





£ £ £ 

















INOtES ISSUCU oes 05 vs ve lewle bois 28,458,270 29,114,435 30,818,250 
Government Debt ........-00- 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities........ gaco6e 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 14,424,895 15,081,060 16,784,875 
Silver Bullion.......ceeeeeeee 33,375 33,375 33,375 

Pelle keels 28,458,270 29,114,435 30,818,250 


BanxinG DEPARTMENT. 























Proprietors’ Capital ......ee0. 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
HVOSC lrevcclea seas oe vis sate Ae 8,147,472 3,180,188 3,132,978 
Public Deposits. ......<.6. a 5,396,169 6,938,290 9,202,522 
Other Deposits.......... eae 10,339,401 9,308,899 9,360,449 
Seven-Day and other Bills .... 1,268,108 1,189,609 1,098,788 
Toth, cog eh s 34,704,150 35,169,986 37,347,737 

Government Securities, including 
Dead Weight Annuities .. 2 13,241,768 13,241,768 13,244,220 
Other Securities .......eee000. 13,083,883 11,818,439 11,366,148 
INOUES 9 8.5 seco whose ons RRR G 7,782,265 9,528,870 12,142,055 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 596,234 580,909 §95,314 
Totaled. ck 34,704,150 35,169,986 37,347,737 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


_ Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 

have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 

_ Banks, or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 

during the months ending 1st November, 29th November, and 27th 
Debember, 1851 .—(Continued from p. 376, vol. xiv.) 














lst November, | 29th November, | 27th December 
eS 1851. 1651, Iss. | es 
England—Private Banks ..... eee 3,605,425 3,499,762 | 371,061 
Joint Stock Banks ...... 2,860,449 2,783,190 2,678,437 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and A = oe 
Joint Stock Banks...... } ae Beets? os, 
Treland—Bank of Ireland, Private and = A eee 
Joint Stock Banks...... f ee oor eae eek 





errs | 


Totals cciessaee | L448 106 14,721,817 14,133,239 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
JUNE, 1852. 


Highteenth Annual Meeting of the Statistical Society of London. 
Session 1852-3. T. Tooxes, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 


[Held at No. 12, St. James’s Square, Monday, March 15, 1852.] 


THE Report now submitted, is the eighteenth annual statement laid be- 
fore the Society ; and the Council have the satisfaction of feeling that it is 
amongst the most encouraging which it has fallen to their lot to make. 

If the number of members enrolled upon the books of the Society 
may be taken as a test of its prosperity, the summary of the past year 
cannot but prove most satisfactory. The new members are 29 in 
number, whilst the Society has to lament the loss of only 4 members 
by death and 5 by withdrawal, leaving a balance of 20 new members. 
This is the largest addition made in any one year since the Society may 
be considered to have been fairly established. The names of 5 foreign 
honorary members having been duly submitted to the Council, were 
elected at the last ordinary meeting, viz.:— 

M. Ramon de la Sagra, Spain; Dr. Friedlander, Russia; Mr. Ken- 
nedy, United States; Dr. Schleisner, Denmark; M. Visschers, Brussels. 

The Society had the pleasure of extending to some of these gentlemen, 
and to other distinguished foreigners, that hospitality which was gene- 
rally accorded by our Literary and Scientific Societies to the eminent 
persons attracted by the Great Exhibition. One gratifying result of the 
personal intercourse thus brought about will be presently mentioned in 
the form of some valuable additions to the library of the Society. 

The financial condition of the Society, in consequence of diminished 
expenditure on the one hand, and an increase of members on the other, is 
very satisfactory. The Report of the Auditors shows that the balance 
in hand at the end of the year 1851 exceeded the balance of the previous 
year by upwards of 32/., whilst the liabilities bave been reduced by more 
than 242, ‘Two compositions have been received in the course of the 
year, and 25/. of arrears were collected. 

The following is a summary of the leading contributions submitted 
to the Society at their ordinary meetings :—- 

In Vital Statistics several important papers were brought forward. 
Lieut.-Col. Sykes directed the attention of the Society to the Mortality 
prevailing among European and Native Troops of the Madras Presi- 
dency, from 1842 to 1848, from the Prevailing Diseases, and as in- 
fluenced by Intemperance. Mr. Neison added to his already large 
number of valuable essays on this class of subjects a paper on the Mor- 
tality among Persons of Intemperate Habits; Dr. Guy still further 
_extended his series of essays on the Duration of Life among the Upper 
VOLe XV. “PART If. © H 
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and Middle Classes of Society, by a paper on the Duration of Life 
among the Clergy; and Mr. R. T. Jopling contributed a short paper on 
the Sanitary Statistics of the Metropolis. 

The division of Economical and Commercial Statistics comprises a 
paper, by Licut.-Col. Sykes, on the Taxation and Revenue of the Free 
City of Frankfort-on-the-Maine; on Commercial Statistics and an 
Attempt at a Universal Commercial Code, by Mr, Leone Levi; on 
Coffee and the Coffee Trade, by Mr. J. Crawford; and on the Public 
Debts and Revenues contrasted with the Areas and Populations of the 
Various Countries of Europe, by the Assistant-Secretary. 

The important department of Educational Statistics is illustrated by 
Mr. Fletcher's paper on Farm Schools. and Agricultural Colonies, and 
the Classes for whose Education and Discipline they are available. 

The Council have the satisfaction of adding that these papers were 
read and discussed in the presence of larger meetings than those of ordi- 
nary years; and that the science of statistics is exciting greater interest 
in the minds of the educated and well-informed members of society. 

In acknowledging the donations of books, the Council are bound to_ 
make special mention, in the first place, of the support extended to 
them on the part of the Colonial Department of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by the early communication of interesting documents relating to 
the British Possessions abroad. 

Next in order of importance, the Council would advert to the large 
and curious collection of American Statistics, contributed by Mr. 
Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

The donations of foreign statistical works, to which allusion has 
already been made, comprise contributions by Baron von Reden, 
relating to Finance in Germany; by MM. Ducpétiaux, Villermeé and 
Visschers, relating to Asylums and Savings Banks; by M. Wolowski, 
relating to Subjects connected with Political Economy; by M. 
Ramon de la Sagra, the Spanish Commissioner to the Great Exhibi- 
tion, on the Statistics of his country (the earliest in which statistics 
were collected) and its contributions to that great industrial collection; 
by M. Meidinger, on the Statistics of the British Empire; by the 
‘Marquis dAzegho, on Sardinian Statistics; by Professors Ackersdyck, 
Holst, and Bergsde, and Messrs. C. E. Ljungberg, Engel, and Philippo 
Corridi, on the Statistics of the Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Saxony, and Tuscany, respectively. ‘The Society continues 
to receive costly and valuable additions to the library from the Smith- 
sonian Institute. They are also expecting some interesting statistical 
documents relating to the Census of the United States, from Mr. 
Kennedy, one of their recently elected honorary members. The 
Society continue to be under obligations to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company for additions to their library. 

_ the usual donations of the Journals and Transactions of the English 
Scientific Societies have been also received, completing the largest 
amount of donations in books ever received by the Society in one year. 

The Council cannot conclude their Report without congratulating 
the Society on its satisfactory condition and encouraging prospects. 
‘The true bearing of their labours on the great questions which interest 
Society and promote the welfare of the community is becoming better 
understood, and its sphere of usefulnessis being proportionably enlarged. 
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Mortality and Sickness of the Bombay Army, 1848-9. 
By Lirut.-Cotonet W. H. Syxes, F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 15th March, 1852.] 


Tue following is a return of the health of the Bombay Army for the 
year 1848-9. 


Sickness and Mortality of the Troops, European and Native, under the 
Government of Bombay, during the year 1848-49. 





Health of Troops in 1848-9 at 



































Eur Average Ratio per Cent. to 

spd dee Strength Number | Number Strength of 

and : : 
Natives during the | Treated. Died. 

2 k Year, Treated. Died. 

Baia European....| 686°08 1,518 38 221°28 5°53 
Dea a Native ........ 5709: 4,420 37 77-421} 0°648 
European...., 487° 864 12 177°4l 2°46 

AEM vorseesesesesee Native :....: sot ae Ped ae: ae 
i es | eer ey 744° 1,684 9 226°340; 1°210 
Pianth European....) 1818°5 4,450 34 244°77 1°87 
Saves ee” Native ..2....) 2226°500 1,665 we 74°797 | 0°763 
: European....| 354°333 992 6 279°962 | 742695 
Ahmednugger {/ytyeoon 1499°833 | 1,549 10 | 103-335 |- 0-666 
‘ European.... o9° 219 2 221-21 2°02 
Sholapore 4] Natio cn 1406° 1,401 3 | 99-644] 0-213 
: European... 99°83 323 3 326°26 3°03 | 
roe =) Native ........ 1858° 1,860 13 | 100-107} 0-699 
Enropean....| 1156" i200 19 154°844 | 1°64 
Belgaum ........ { Native ........) 1891°83 836 14 44-209 | 0-740 
Peesa { European...) 1285°66 2,114 36 164°543.). 22800 
a pa eae Nativie’)cccc) 2254 58 3229 8 97°92] 0.639 

2 European....| 1944°91 3,120 o9 160°49 3°03 
Kurrachee ........ { Native ........ 167816 | 2,285 37. | 136-174) 2-205 

: European.,...| 102:14 78 ae 76°47 a4 

BBO} cigs pono ae 

Boe Native ........ 890° +. 767 7 86-179 | 0-786 
Peshawur = European....| 2222°6 1,842 31 82°89 1:39 
Mooltan ..,..\| Native ........ 5917: 3,675 81 62°109 | 1°368 














European....{ 2°263 
1848-9] Nate Ee: 0°933 
Total Average 


European....| 2°781 
1847...) Native Rete 1:076 
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As a whole, this report of the Bombay Army is the most satisfactory 
which has ever been received, particularly in relation to the European 
portion of it; and, in regard to the native soldiery, in the preceding 
twenty-four years there are only three years in which the mortality was 
less than in 1848-9. At some of the stations, the mortality was less than 
it usually is within the United Kingdom; for instance, at Kirkee, in the 
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Deccan, a regiment of European dragoons, 744 strong, lost only 9 men, 
or 1°210 per cent. At Peshawur and Mooltan, 2,222 Europeans in the 
field lost only 31 men, or 1°39 per cent. At Belgaum, in the Deccan, 
1,156 Europeans lost 19 men, or 1°64 per cent. At Ahmednueger, 
354 Europeans lost 6 men, or 1°69 per cent. At Poona, 1,818 Euro- 
peans lost 34 men, or 1°87 per cent. Even in that confined and 
hitherto-dreaded locality, the fortress of Aden, on the coast of Arabia, 
487 Europeans lost only 12 men, or 2°46 percent. The greatest mor- 
tality, with the exception of Bombay, occurred in the Kurrachee 
cantonment at the mouth of the Indus, in Scinde, where 1,945 
Kuropeans lost, in one year, 59 men, or 3°03 per cent. Bombay 
Island, as it always has done, preserves its unenviable pre-eminence 
in its loss of European life amongst the troops. In 1848-9, 686 
Kuropeans lost 88 men, or 5°53 per cent.; and yet this constant mor- 
tality amongst European troops can scarcely be attributed to the cli- 
mate of Bombay, for the European community do not suffer in the 
same ratio, and several individuals, within my personal knowledge, 
have kept their health uninterruptedly for many years. The native 
population, also, as far as the limited record of deaths (which are 
annexed) permits us to judge, for the years 1848-9-50, lose annually 
only 24 per cent., inclusive of cholera, the population of the island 
being about 525,000. I cannot, therefore, but attribute this dispro- 
portionate mortality amongst the European troops to adventitious 
circumstances, to defective barrack accommodation and ventilation, or 
to the nature of the soil upon which the barracks on Colaba are 
built, but chiefly to intemperance. The mean annual deaths of the 
Europeans of the Bombay army for twenty years, from 1825 to 1844, 
was only 5078 per cent., inclusive of losses from cholera, or half per 
cent. Jess than the loss in Bombay for 1848-9. 

The average mortality amongst the native troops (0°933) is less 
than the average of twenty years (1°291 per cent.), from 1825 to 
1844; and at every station, with the exception of two, it has not 
amounted to 1 soldier in 100 per annum. Indeed, at Sholapoor, in 
the Deccan, two regiments, 1,406 strong, lost only 3 men, or 1 in 468. 
And, in a whole year, to have only 1 death out of 468 men of all ages, 
from 16 to 60 or 70, is most remarkable. In Bombay, so fatal to 
Kuropeans, where 5°52 per cent. died, 5,709 native troops lost only 37 
men, or 0°648 per cent., or 1 death in 157 men. The climate least 
favourable to the native troops of the Bombay army, as I have had 
reason to show on a former occasion, is that of Scinde, on the banks of 
the Indus.. At Kurrachee, the mortality, although still less than that 
of Great Britain, is more than double that of the cis-Scinde stations: 
1,673 sepoys lost 37 of their number, or 2°205 per cent.; and in 
other parts of Scinde and the Punjab, the mortality was comparatively 
great, as 5,917 sepoys lost 81 men, or 1°368 per cent. If we look to 
the sickness of the troops, in contradistinction to the mortality, as 
indicated by the admissions into hospital, we shall find that sickness 
and mortality do not proceed pari passu. For instance, the greatest* 
number of admissions of Europeans (279°962 per cent.) occurred at 
Ahmednugger, so that each soldier went nearly three times into hos- 


* Kolapoor is an exceptional case, and is not a proper criterion, from the small 
number of Europeans. 
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pital during the year, while only 1°693 per cent. of deaths took place. 
The next greatest number of admissions is at Poona, where 244°77 of — 
the men went into hospital, while the deaths were only 1:87 per cent. 
As a contrast to this, at Bombay, 221 per cent. of the European 
troops passed through the hospital, while the deaths were 53 per 
cent. Even at Kirkee,. where little more than 1 trooper in 100 
died, 226 per cent. of the men entered the hospital, the smallest 
number of admissions (82°89 per cent.) took place while the European 
troops were in the field at Peshawur and Mooltan; confirming my 
early opinions, from personal knowledge and experience, that Kuropean 
troops in India are always most healthy, even in the hot season, when 
marching. The influx of Europeans into hospital at Ahmednugger 
may be explained by the fact, that it is the depot for recruits for the 
artillery. The maximum of entrances of natives into hospital was, at 
Kurrachee, 136°174 per cent., and the next greatest number at Ahmed- 
nugger, 103°335 per cent.; but it is not a usual thing for every native 
soldier to enter the hospital once in the year. At Belgaum, there was 
only 1 admission ‘to 24 men. Like the Europeans, the native troops, 
for the most part, may be said to be less afflicted with sickness while 
in the field than in cantonments. 

That this remarkable health of the native troops is not limited to 
the Bombay army, I have an opportunity of testifying, from official 
returns of the mortality in Scindiah’s Contingent, from the Ist April, 
1849, to Ist April, 1850, which are annexed. 

The 1st company of artillery (natives), 155 strong, and the 5th com- 
pany, 68 strong, did not lose a man between them; and the 4th com- 
pany, 103 strong, lost only 1 man. The 6th regiment of infantry, 765 
strong, lost only 1 soldier, and the small mortality in other regiments 
was equally remarkable. The greatest mortality, indeed, of the whole 
force which occurred in the 3rd company of artillery, was only 1°25 
per cent. The whole force of 6,992 men lost only 50, or 0°71 per 
cent., or 1 in 119 men. 

On the present, as on former occasions, I have dwelt strongly upon 
the remarkable healthiness of the native troops, as indicative by 
analogy, in the absence of returns, of the value of native life in India; 
and I avow that my object has been to excite the attention of insur- 
ance societies in England to the probable pecuniary advantages which 
would result from the establishment of insurance offices in India, for 
giving that vast body of native public servants, whose means of pro- 
viding for their families are dependent upon their own lives, the 
opportunity of securing something for their widows and children after 
their deaths. To give them such opportunities, would be to confer a 
blessing upon a highly respectable and very large class of the native 
community. . 
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TABLE showing the Ratio per Cent. of Sick to Strength of the different Com- 
panies of Artillery and Regiments, from 1st April, 1849, to 1st April, 
1850, arranged agreeably to the rate of health. 





5th Company of Artillery q....10....0000«. 


2nd ae z 
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TaBue showing the Strength and Relative Number of Sick and Deaths at the 
different Stations of Scindiah’s Contingent, together with the Ratio per 
Cent. of Sick and Deaths, for Twelve Months, from 1st April, 1849, to 
1st April, 1850, arranged agreeably to the Rate of Health. 





Total Strength 
during 
the Year.* 
Native Officers, 
Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, 
Rank and File. 











WWECHOMAN — conoescaessesess 4,384 
RMNCWT CE ctor caidas esnocctent 6,616 
POOMAI = fies occ. cvecdadenons 4,092 
CRP AULOR os cnspsscecreesces- 37,645 
Bullutpores..20..h5........ 8,143 
GUPES sraacecio leas <easeocg 11,352 
OGRA coschicentcssconel 1,110 
Boorhunpore ............ 3,733 
PIBNAETOLE..s.crsecdevoces 561 
































Per Cent. Per Cent: Per Sg, 
oe to Fei Deaths to 
Strength. to Sick. meet 
42 0-43 0-25. 
S77 0-54 0-34 
6°33 0-77 0°58 
6°35 117 0°89 
Tod 1:00 0°88 
8°04 0°43 0:42 
10°63 
11°38 0°94 1-98 
15°33 sled Bric 


* These numbers would appear to be the annual accumulation of the monthly 
strength. 
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1852.] Mortality and Sickness of the Bombay Army, 1848-9. 
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On Commercial Statistics, and an Attempt at a Universal Commercial 
Code. By Lronn Levi, Esq 


[Read before the Statistica] Society of London, 15th December, 1851.] 


Sratistics have, of late, acquired a prominent position, and are now 
generally acknowledged as best adapted to furnish materials for legisla- 
tion. From the extent and accuracy of the information which they 
furnish we obtain enlarged views of the economical and commercial 
state of nations; yet the advancement is by no means systematic. Much 
remains to be done, in order that its achievements may result in uni- 
versal benefit. What has been accomplished in some countries, and for 
some specific subjects, may be extended more generally, and we may at 
length be able to ascertain the state of nations at any given time, both 

severally and relatively to one another. But in order to arrive at this 
 desideratum, the specific line of anquiry must be marked, and our 
present wants and defects be clearly traced out. 

A work* on the Mercantile Law of Nations, which J have under- 
taken, suggested tome the idea of illustrating the state of their com- 
merce and finances, at the respective dates of 1840 and 1850. With 
this view I have sent to foreign countries blank schedules with the 
various items to be filled, and, in some cases, they were duly returned 
with the required information. The accounts within my own reach 
were of such varied dates and of so mixed a character as completely to 
frustrate my endeavour to realize my original idea. 

But how could it be otherwise? ‘The censuses of population are 
variously taken: in some countries every ten years, in some every 
five years, and in some every three years; so that, except by cal- 
culation, we cannot ascertain the actual population of two or three 
countries at one date. In some countries the financial year ends in 
June, in others in January, and in others in. October. Hence it is 
that writers of equal authority are often found contradictory, even in 
accounts of the same year. And as for the amount of agricultural 
produce, with few exceptions, no statistics are taken, though a subject 
of vital importance, and we are left to follow estimates which often 
prove most erroneous. Under such circumstances, whatever tends to 
rectify such defects, promotes at. once the advancement of statistical 
science and the soundness of commerce: and two methods are here 
suggested, one to collect into a focus such information as may be 
accessible and mark out its deficiencies, the other to promote discus- 
sion and action, that such deficiencies may be henceforth supplied. I 
have attempted to accomplish the first, and the result is now sub- 
mitted to your consideration. 

The Statistical Chart now exhibited is the first of a series of 
annual statements intended to show the area of all countries; the 
population, distinguishing races and religion; the state of their finances, 
distinguishing the proportion of direct and indirect taxes; t'1e amount 


* Commercial Law, its Principles and Administration; or, the Mercantile Law 
of Great Britain compared with the Codes and Laws of Commerce of all Mercantile 
Countries, by Leone Levi. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby.— 
London, Simpkin and Marshall, and P. Richardson; Edinburgh, T. and T, Clark. 
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expended for war establishments, for justice, and for combines Rod! 
also for the interest of debts; the debt of each country, fixed ‘and | 
floating, and, where possible, the nationalities of the public creditors ; 
the manufactures ; the number of spindles and factories; the quantity 
of refined sugar, hides, cotton, silk, &c., manufactured; produce of 
grain, specifying the kinds, and of sugar, coffee, tea, oil, tobacco, 
hemp, &e. ; "mineral products, such as iron, coal, copper, tin, the 
precious metals, &v.; the imports and exports; the shipping, speci- 
fying the number of vessels and their tonnage, entered inwards and 
cleared outwards, and the number of vessels and tonnage belonging to 
each; the railway system, comprising the number of miles of railway 
constructed, in progress, and projected in each country, the capital in- 
vested, and the cost per mile; and, lastly, a table of currencics, 
weights, and measures, of all nations, compared with those of Great 
Britain. 

This outline is, in itself, sufficient to strike the mind with the diff- 
culty of reducing it into anything like a regular system; yet the 
attempt is made, and should it be worthy of the serious attention of 
men whose experience and knowledge render them able to discern its 
failings, and point out any amendment or improvement, I hope it may, 
in process of time, attain to that perfection which it aims at, 

As to authorities, I have to state that, besides the direct informa- 
tion received by means of the schedules already mentioned, I was 
indebted to the Board of Trade, the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, and the East India House, for a free access to their documents, 
and I have made use of the library of the British Museum and the 
Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh. <As to works, I obtained much in- 
formation from “ McCulloch’s Commercial and Geographical Diction- 
aries,” (last edition,) ‘“*Almanack of Gotha for 1851,” ‘“‘ McGregor’s 
Statistics,’ “The Economist,” “ Johnston's Gazetteer,” (the author of 
which has kindly given to my labours much personal care,) and such 
other foreign works, ee &c., as the subjects and countries 
required. 


The Mercantile Marine of the World. 
Number of Vessels, and Tonnage, belonging to the following Countries:— 





Countries. Tons, Vessels. Countries. Tons. Vessels. 

















Great Britain ........ 4,144,115 Netherlands ........ 396,924 | 1,793 
MEE AMCC ot acc.0 24: Foviviode: 595,344 PUISERIO,. oa: sane czevse 178,000 

INGE WAY crciuctencceses> 337,058 Denmark and is 

Russia’ Badeas Mote sitasees ee Duchies .... =f Bee Ce =k 
CIB COCS: fhe isceccscacess 150,000 Papal States ........ 133,402 | 1,520 
NAC as, 25.0desicesasec. 100,000 CAMARA. eaiitacctecs 68,553 613 
ELAM DULCE .c..0:..0000 82,053 CEMOU y. seciienscsanee.ons 30,828 609 
Bo) ne 22,770 Mauritius. ............ 10,020 125 
Cape of Good Hope 4,089 (DUS ena 27,598 773 
United States ........ 3,000,451 iyi ea wee 133,658 977 
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The Shipping and Tonnage Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards from the 











following Countries :— 




















Entered, Cleared. 
Countries. 
Tons. Vessels, Tons. Vessels. 
Great Britain............ 6,113,696 31,249 5,906,978 29,011 
aT 5 Secacedenbaronnrynee 1,887,291 15,264 1,430,085 13,868 
Netherlands ........++. 1,099,771 6,959 1,136,864 7,017 
PRAM OUED accesses ects. 730,596 4,094 > 729,186 4,114 
OATIACA “Eccresstiecsreners 628,399 1,699 636,407 Ts7oe 
SPAM Ar dectlecessceoe. 579,475 5,206 470,973 4,622 
Ponta. isis. heieaces. 203,537 2,236 259,124 2,414 
GTECCE -<5.. Joie stadt os 326,337 6,168 290,238 6,396 
EE era See ar 360,000 3,548 360,000 2,949 
POA cod tans cov wspavntons 406,479 868 522,056 1,128 
CEM OU Sussesccsssuarses 168,965 le 164,171 ee 
Prussia LUTE AAAs 813,096 |- 4,690 823,456 4,635 
South Australia,....... sae 215 30,880 bis! 
United States............ 4,328,639 21,643 | 4,361,002 21,805 
PRUSSIA “2 a ousbsssabidoan se 1,323,080 6,401 1,177,994 6,197 
INOUWAY cscs etss econ: 172,885 7,969 806,766 8,160 
MUPENIALA 5 cccsccnccresees ca: 700,000 6,000 700,000 6,000 
Austria - Hr eee: 547,228 ae 562,722 Ee 
Sweden ia ihiHan: 540,902 6,707 562,394 6,347 
Belenam sis ie! 356,367 2,424 349,638 2,368 
tigraity calvin. 409,156 2,019 432,696 1,707 
AE eee pears Steet 271,228 1,638 290,706 1,522 
REISE sos tec ce 169,155 ou 163,717 528 
MGMPItUS re a gases ye | 6 121,280 a 
Cape of Good Hope 166,387 575 169,990 575 
Prag ies cu ieety: 208,547 887 180,348 2,497 
Van Diemen’s Land 99,063 648 99,130 654 
MOUSE Te cusesttie 29,000,020 139,638 22,738,801 136,402 
Grand Total—Tons 46,072,421 wo. Vessels 276,040 
The Productions of the World. 
Grain. Coals. 
poe Quarters. Tons. 
GrCRE BIGHT on iivescon acre 60,000,000 | Great Britain ....cccccccceccsees 38,000,006 
Astra. snvenitenannmucreaninn 27,000,000 United-States once 4,400,000 
BANCO dh ccc raccnetassaauerceen: 62,000,000 Praiieees te ee eee eee 22,000,000 
Wiited States ye cecckeveescs 118,000,000 Del Oia ot eve seeeer en 4,500,000 
ASU ae Ba eee iad Dore 52,000,000 | New South Wales ........... 45,000 
rm ee rakes 19,000,000 —— 
PPE rakes vcccerccanovanos#hatioens 12,000,000 Total... fsiee 68,945,000 
PED Oe ih cess 8,000,000 erase 
CEWO SICH Sc aacuessceteocce 7,500,000 
Papal States occtesscccances 3,000,000 
Beta ee ete 6,000,000 Precious Metals. 
NOLEAACGNTES © SAME bbe tceea nD oa La 5,000,090 United States— £ 
CUCM eect ay ns sctraacrs 3,500,000 California Sites: 14,500,000 
PD IMOA ES coe nt a ackacnns &,00U,000 9) Brazil: See eutra ee 7,000,000 
EO RTCO, Bn tet ccacstt tue DOUN,UU0 | Russial 0 ta teen ee 3,350,000 
MNCHETANUS sc nchsesnaneonaids 3,000,000 Great Britain (Silver)........ 50,000 
PON a ti akees woaen as rieeneuute 7 000,000. |... Mustralia, (0:55) ames tee 
PURE emianirerce mcecet oreete 15 5OO;O0O | a gTat he fe oe eee Pena aa 1,400,000 
Total soeooorereoroers 395,500,000 Total Reanim 26,300,000 
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: ' Tron. — Tons. Silk. 
Gareat Britain 22.20.0122 — 31,850,000 Lbs. 
pes NSE AE ae SR ee Re oes Austrian Italy....... rete * 7,000,000 
BEGG. os casaravcashaniencndsouve 600,000 ams 2.500.000 
Betis «he tc. 230,000 - ibs ia a RL nbhaad aie 
Resse aril: 28h euthir 150,000 APAt OUALES aiesvssrssesssisene 
MUSES 06. HERS teenie et Two Sicilies wists 1,200,000 
ect ogis ty. 6A......bfl aati OOOO p Puscany GH MAE 260,000 
Bayariay .. £06.02 165000. ; bi peeela: get hue eee 620,000 
N11 gic aa te aie ee 18,000 Saloni 167.000 
Gime nee geanegen 157,000 | pn O ne eevee seen a, 
Mee OLates * Oc ttt. 800 CHiN eee estessesee recess 
Total VIaAES 3,042,800 Potan ses 12,547,000 


General Commerce of the World, 





















































Countries. Imports. Exports. Countries. Imports, Exports. 
£ Ee £ £ 

Great Britain {100,000,000 | 70,000,000) Sweden ........ 2,300,000 2,500,000 
Prance... 72... 45,000,000 | 56,000,000] Portugal........ 2,500,000 1,600,000 
‘United States | 39,000,000 | 32,000,000] Java ow... 2,000,000 5,000,000 
‘Hamburg... 22,000,000 | 20,000,000% Mauritius ....; 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Netherlands....| 22,000,000 |18,000,000# Ceylon ........ 1,200,000 1,500,000 
Belgium ........ 16,000,000 {15,000,000} Greece _........ 1,000,000 800,000 
PRUSSIA: icsscanee 14,000,000 | 14,000,000§ Cape of Good 

New S. Wales} 1,500,000] 1,800,000] Hope ....... } 1,100,000 Heiss 
Austria. 05250): 8,800,000 | 6,000,000% Papal States.| 1,500,000 1,200,000 
Brazane (559077:.2: 6,500,000 | 5,500,000] Bavaria ........ 850,000 1,200,060 
SPA sevaveowessi 6,000,000 | 5,000,000 Van Diemen’s 

Sardinia... 9,000,000 | 6,500,000] Land ....... + 600,000 DU 
Denmark ........ 5,500,000 | 3,500,000 eS aes 

\ Le lee ae 5,700,000 | 5,600,000 PP OCaL aia 321,750,000 | 279,900,000 
Canada::.:........ 4,000,000 | 3,000,000 oh Et ee 


Egypt ccc! 2,500,000 | 2,000,000] Grand Total £601,650,000 





The Railway System. 


























Countries. Mileage. Sums Invested. 
£ 

Great Britain and Ireland 7,000 250,000,000 
United: States: 155..28R IM. 10,289 66,500,000 
Germany iia Gtk... tein: 5,342 66,750,000 
PROS dic aotiernpaioet cn waa ae aaee 1,818 49,000,000 
ROMP UIT 6. cclenpaaactaatonedinio®? 532 9,500,000 
‘CDSE needs clas chaueabiiin 200 3,000,000 
Le? Vategerteliatente Seeettate vate temetate 170 3,000,000 
Sparen 2 Ei te attebateos tans 47 ick hicke 

DOA ee. Bia. 257396 448,750,000 





The above tables refer to the latest date on hand, in October, 1851. 
The comparative state of the finances of the principal countries 
seems to be this: Great Britain 3,000,0007. revenue above expendi- 
ture, Austria 7,000,000/7. expenditure above revenue, France 2,000,000/. 
expenditure above revenue, United States 1,000,000/. revenue above 
expenditure, Prussia 800,000/. expenditure above revenue: ‘The debt 
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of Great Britain stands highest, 787,000,000/., France 200,000,000/., 
Spain 155,000,000/., Austria and Holland 100,000,0002., Russia 
53,000,0002., United States 13,700,000/., but the several states of the 
Union have an aggregate debt of 44,000,000/. ewes: 

The estimated produce of the several countries 1s 395,500,000 
quarters of grain, of which 118,000,000 are produced in America, 
62,000,000 in France, and 60,000,000 in Great Britain. The quantity 
of wheat produced in Great Britain is estimated at 18,225,000 quarters. 
The average consumption per head is calculated to be from six to eight 
bushels per year, say six bushels, in a population of 27,000,000, which 
would require 20,250,000 quarters, and 1,750,000 quarters for seed, 
in all 22,000,000, leaving about 4,000,000 quarters per year to be 
supplied by importation of foreign grain. The average importation for 
the last five years, in which the crop of potatoes had failed, and the 
population were more dependent upon grain, has been 3,901,997 quar- 
ters, and for the last ten years 2,891,706 quarters. For these figures 
IT am indebted to Mr. Brown’s Table, which exhibits these facts with 
much clearness. The large proportion of the coarser grains, such as 
oats, rye, and Indian corn, which are consumed in the northern and 
foreign countries, renders it impossible to carry out the same calcula- 
tions of productions and supply without adverting to the quantities 
used for cattle, distilleries, manufacturing and other purposes. 

Mineral products constitute the chief wealth of Great Britain. 
The enormous quantities of iron and coal, so happily combined in the 
strata of the earth, give to this country a decided superiority in the 
supply of all other countries, in the cheapness of the cost of production, 
and in the adaptation of the use of iron to manifold purposes. The 
quantity of iron stated to be produced in the countries specified 
is 3,085,800 tons; of which, 1,850,000 tons of manufactured iron 
are produced in Great Britain. The quantity of coals produced in 
Great Britain is stated to be 38,000,000 tons, out of a total of- 
64,500,000 tons. In America, according to the American Almanack, 
the produce is 4,400,000, which quantity, however, must be con- 
siderably increased lately. The precious metals produced in the 
Russian mines are valued at 3,350,000/., the Brazilian and South 
American 7,000,0002., California, from the discovery of the mine 
to December, 1850, 14,500,000/., and in the present year about 
12,000,000/., making a total annual product of about 29,300,000/. 
To these must be added the products of the Australian mines. The 
value of imports and exports to and from the several countries is 
601,650,0002., of which 321,750,000/. are the imports, and 279,000,000/. 
the exports. The exports of Great Britain are about 70,000,000Z., 
of which 20 per cent. are sent to America, 11 per cent. to the East 
Indies, 10 per cent. to the Hanseatic Towns, 5 per cent. to Holland, 
and 53 per cent. to the North American colonies. The total mercan- 
tile marine seems to be 67,184 vessels, and including America (about 
30,000 vessels), 97,184, of 10,118,841 tons, of which 34,090 vessels, 
of 4,144,115 tons, belong to Great Britain, and 3,535,251 tons belong 
to the United States, or in the proportion respectively of 41 per cent. 
and 357 per cent. of the tonnage. ‘The total navigation of merchant 
vessels consisted in 276,040 vessels of 46,072,421 tons, of which there 
were entered, in various ports, 139,638 vessels of 23,333,620 tons, and 
cleared 136,402 vessels of 22,738,801 tons. Of this, Great Britain par- 
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ticipated in 31,249 vessels of 6,113,696 tons, entered, and 29,011 vessels 
of 5,906,978 tons, cleared, and America 21,643 vessels of 4,828,639 
tons, entered, and 21,865 vessels of 4,361,002 tons, cleared, or in the 
_ proportion respectively of 123 per cent. and 82 per cent. in tonnage. 

The railway system, so wonderfully developed within a short 
period, exhibits some striking figures. There appear to be now 
opened, for public tratfic, 25,398 miles, which cost 448,750,000/. Of 
these 7,000 miles are open in Great Britain, at a cost of 250,000,0002., 
or about 35,0007. per mile, and 10,219 in America, at a cost of 
66,500,000/., or 6,500. per mile. In Germany, there were 5,342 
miles open at a cost of 66,750,000Z., or 12,0002. per mile. France has 
1,818 miles, at a cost of 49,000,0007. France has 1 mile of railway 
for every 111 miles of its area; Belgium 1 for every 25 miles; Great 
Britain 1 for every 17. The extended means of communication by 
railways and inland navigation, the improvement in ship-building and 
extension of steam navigation, and the astounding invention of con- 
veying thought by the electric fluid, are all means by which is promoted 
the great end of the unity of the human family. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the statistics of commerce, I shall 
offer some observations on the laws which regulate and protect mer- 
cantile transactions. The enormous trade above-described is the result 
of the exertions of man stimulated by want to barter the products of 
his industry for the fruits of the earth, or for other articles useful to 
him. From this arise numberless relations, and thence corresponding 
rights and duties, which it is the business of mercantile law to define 
and establish. These rights and obligations result, in most cases, from 
the natural law of right and wrong, and, in some cases, from positive 
laws, such as the age at which men enter into capacity to contract, the 
forms established for the validity of contracts, &c. Positive laws, 
however, form but a small proportion of the body of mercantile law; 
and natural laws, founded on principles of universal application, are the 
same at all times and in all states. Accordingly, the various codes of 
commerce which define such principles do exhibit a striking similarity 
in their requirements; but, owing to the differences of languages, to the 
various systems of law, and to the various degrees of development of 
commercial jurisprudence, those great maxims are buried under the 
multiplicity of statements which produce a most injurious ignorance 
among the mercantile classes. 

To prove the force of these statements, f call your attention to the 
number of articles contained in the various codes of commerce inserted in 
my work; but to appreciate their full value it must be borne in mind 
that in law every article has a peculiar force and bearing, and every 
word in every article modifies or changes the requirement of the law. 

The law of Great Britain relating to merchants, partnerships, 
joint-stock companies, principal and agent, contracts, bills of exchange, 
insurance, shipping, and bankruptcy, contains 2,335 principles of 
common law, numerically arranged in the form of a code; and, more-~ 
over, there are 90 statutes bearing on mercantile law. The law of 
America inserted for these subjects has 817, but the common law of 
this country has not been as minutely set down as that of Great 
Britain. The entire Code of Commerce of France has 648 articles, 
_ that of Belgium the same, that of Spain 1,219, that of Holland 923, 
VOL. XV. PART II. . I 
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that of Portugal 1,286, that of Wuritemburg 1,164, that of Hungary 575, 
that of Prussia 2,358, that of Russia 1,514, that of Sardinia 723, that. 
of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, 634, that of the Ionian Islands 
608, that of the Two Sicilies 711; in all, 16,750 articles. To these must 
be added the law of Brazil, Denmark, Hamburg, Hanover, Sweden, 
Norway, Lubeck, Greece, and other small states, each of which has 
separate laws, and, moreover, various important portions of the Civil 
Codes of the various countries having relation to the law of partner- 
ships, contract, and principal and agent. 

Hence the merchant who is trading with the several countries be- 
comes altogether ignorant of the laws which govern his transactions, 
and ignorant of those rights which the principles of justice secure to him. 
Tt is to meet these inconveniences that it becomes important to promote 
an International Code of Commerce, namely, a separate compilation of 
all those great principles of universal application to be adopted and 
enacted by Great Britain and other countries in the form of a code. 

The best mode of arriving at this seems to be to have a conference 
of deputies commissioned by the various Governments, first to discuss 
the subject on its general merits, then to constitute a Committee out 
of the body to cxamine the various laws of commerce, and to divide 
those which are identically the same from those which, by the position 
of countries or other causes, differ. This division will, in itself, 
render the labour easier and clearer. Afterwards, mould all those laws 
which are similar in their provision into one general system, and 
recommend it for the adoption of the respective legislatures. 

It is not desirable that I should enter more minutely into the bene- 
fits arising from such a plan, but I shall simply state that the promotion 
of it is attended with considerable good. It leads the public mind to 
the simplification of the law ; it awakens a lively interest in the better 
administration of justice at home and abroad, and it may be the means 
of drawing closer the ties of friendship between nations, by removing 
one more of those trammels which still hinder universal progress, 
International law is, moreover, the basis upon which the mutual 
rights of nations are founded—-a barrier to usurpation in times of 
war—a happy bond of justice in times of peace. 

I am happy to learn that it is contemplated to hold a convention of 
statisticians of all countries next autumn at Brussels, in order to con- 
sult as to the best means of arriving at an equal system of collecting 
statistics, and that every facility has already been granted by the 
Government of Belgium, should such a convention be held. I trust 
your society will countenance it by sending a deputation to assist the 
promotion of so great a desideratum. 

The Brussels’ conference might appropriately discuss and promote 
the subject of international law, and prepare the ground for a deter- 
mined line of action. Witnessing, as we have done, the magnificent 
results of the great Eixhibition—experiencing, as we have, the happi- 
ness of drawing into one centre men of all nations, the produce of all 
countries, and inventions of every description, forsaking rivalry and 
jealousy—we are authorized to make that our starting-point, and, with 


progress and advancement for our motto, promote objects still higher 
and nobler. 
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Statistics of the Attendance in Schools for Children of the Poorer Classes. 
By Josrpu Fiercusr, Esa. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Ipswich, July, 1851.] 


Tus was an elaborate abstract of the attendance, ages, and instruction 
of the children, in about 160 schools, two-thirds British, and one-third 
Wesleyan, inspected with reference to the apprenticeship of pupil 
teachers, in the course of the year 1850. Their experience is that of 
the best class of town schools for the poorer classes; those which are 
merely infant schools being excluded from the abstract, while the 
attendance of those included in it is chiefly from the families of skilled 
artizans and small shopkeepers. The number entered upon the books 
within the twelve months preceding the date of inspection, was, in 
139 schools, 13,728, and the number erased from them 10,989; 
shewing a decided tendency to increase with the increasing power of 
instruction supplied by the pupil teachers, but a lamentable amount 
of fluctuation ; the new admissions amounting to 84 per cent., and the 
withdrawals to 64 per cent. upon the number in ordinary attendance. 


Abstract of the Fluctuations in the School Population. 





Boys. | Girls. | Mixed.| All. 














Average Number in each class of Schools. 


Aadmitted within the last 12: months ......ccc.ccsccecsecesseeves 113 85 92 99 
Weft within thevlast 12 moGnthseoccesisccsdeiccecehechakeacasicetes 96 68 65 79 
Pp OREIMARY ALEWAANCE «oc. cisiatscivessceiensesassdndadeesdcienidenes 134 105 108 118 
WGC ALOK MUA AGION, os scosnisespZoicoacedoececnhscadiacccdes fevedoceses 129 101 100 112 


Per-centages on Average of Ordinary Attendances. 


Admitted within the last 12 months .............ccccccsceeesees 84:3 | 81°0 | 85°2 | 84:0 
ett within the last. 12 months. ..ccciccccdecsssseccesasetevesevess 71°6 | 64°8 | 60°2 | 67°0 
eee Ab, OX AIMIALI OM. — 5 2ve5 sak cdeanth staal deyaacdodvonccvecnnedsnes 96°3 | 96°2 | 92°6 | 95:0 





The excessive fluctuation indicated by this table, affects chiefly the 
lower half of each school, where the inferior quality of the instruction 
which has heretofore prevailed has almost justified the indifference of 
the parents which this irregularity of attendance indicates. 


Abstract of the Ages of the Children in 142 Schools, exclusive of Infant 
Schools, and containing 20,399 Children. 























Boys. Girls, Mixed, Total, 

Average Number of an Age. —- ses hee 
INO RHE MOCCUN fsa siiehcrharscinwnidaesacsserasiiiaanys 49 4] 42 45 
i ish ck ee he 24 18 16 20 
8 ss Saha eb petananah antes RIPE 25 16 17 20 
9 1 adie peta ad eee Rene 23 16 15 18 
10 ee OW dcdisadecstannctettes Re A tee 18 12 14 15 
11 Pema gE Dray c08 oot 0 Rvatewslibisns gh 12 10 12 11 
12 ir Baie are ahs hatha ie adios enon Sosa sce 8 8 8 8 
13 2 14 and upwards ..........000+ 6 8 9 8 
TROBE Sesescuricnasnaines 165 129 133 145 
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Boys. Girls. Mixed, Total. 
Per-centage on Total Number. ae 

Not exceeding 7 eres, acuth ee wataaanieen Bied 30°1 319 32°0 311 

7 3 Bec cis miiaitea os iver kes 15:0 13°6 12°4 13°93 
8 ” Drsadeccstajsatuentaqeassactistnabeasts<c 15*] 12°4 13°] 13°9 
9 Pe er 139 | 124 | 119 | 12-9 
10 as iW Sepepereer ee eenere renrenren etry 10°9 10°0 | 10:2 10°4 
11 SOFeebe ERE Ei ae ee 7°2 8:3 8-7 7-9 
12 ae BOi ties Bib desds caee 4°5 6 5°2 o'l 
13 Penta, Ree rer cern ree ae aie 7 ae pl 48 





Thus, one-third of the children in the schools which are not 
reckoned as infant schools, are of the infantile ages, not exceeding 7 ; 
while only 4°8 per cent. are upwards of 13, and only 9°9 per cent., 
including these, upwards of 12 years of age. This latter, therefore, 
may be considered to be the age at which the children of artizans 
generally ccase to attend any day-school, a large proportion of those 
above that age being the children of parents of rather superior 
means. ‘The relative excess of boys at the younger, and girls at the 
more advanced ages, is referable to the earlier usefulness of the latter 
at home; and the fact that a larger proportion of a somewhat higher 
class are generally to be found protracting their stay in the girls’ 
than in the boys’ schools. The children of the unskilled labourers 
being seldom allowed to attend school to ages ranging so late as those 
returned in the preceding table, it is obvious that there is no oppor- 
tunity for the over-education of the people by the day-schools, let 
them be made ever so vigorous; while the following table of the school 
occupations of the above 20,399 children, enjoying the best advantages 
of any in their station of life, will further evince how fallacious is any 
apprehension of such a result. 

Thus, in this highest class of schools for the children of the poorer 
classes, there is only about 84 per cent. whose occupation, in writing 
abstracts or compositions, and in learning the rules of proportion and 
_practice, indicate their advancement beyond the merest elements of 
reading, writing, and counting; while only 5°3 per cent. work in 
fractions, 1-9 per cent. are making the first steps in geometry, and 1:4 
per cent. m algebra. A large proportion of these more advanced 
scholars are of the middle classes, to whose children this amount of 
instruction has heretofore been almost entirely restricted; and the 
greater part of that which is designated as grammar, geography, and 
history, in the accompanying table, is really of a character to invalidate 
ihe Baits which describe the proportions receiving instruction in these 

ranches. 
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Abstract of the Per-centage Proportions of the preceding 20,399 Children, 
etude: as receiving Instruction in each of the following subjects, in 161 
chools 























Branches of Instruction, Boys, .| Mixed.| All, 

Paitors- anid Monosylla bles ced iissdece.diocssi-cbscenes sensnissnges 22°1 25°9 | 24°3 

BUS PINSEERIAVC Gs anit os, st oes aso ie and edb egsanione deny cous okt 30°9 26°4 | 29°9 

EOL YG mOCR RERUN 55, o.4.ts ccsnagineceatsseet tees tear setaymanraseee: tape 47°3 | 53°7 

Books of General Tfovmation Wagiace seit radi tune aeuba ees, 50°5 43°5 | 44:7 

. [#rom Copies? 2iintihke, Abt AM. WR Ale: 41°8 : 34°6 | 41°9 

Writing | ) », Notation or Memory ou... 39°7 7:7G'| 80°Z-| Gard 

», Abstracts or Composition ........... 15°6 A705) 103 a be 

Writing i fea 8101) (Casita as eee Oe bones enon ee Br 69°l | 47°4 | 58°5 | 58°5 

on Copies.| ,, Abstracts or Composition ............ 10°1 6°3 de) 84 

Niampration OF Nowton ant vous Wy 2PS (202) los) 59°F 

Addition, Subtraction, and I Multiplication 23°7 | 26°1 | 24°6 | 24°6 

PUM SLOID VE. 50.07 ME he say TLD AN S65 REIN POA poh 4:G, PAL. pls 'B 

eve Compound Rules and Reduction ............ 20:2 | 1678.) 146") 1725 

|» Oportion Or Practice (ici ati ites Wiese 11°7 3°4 8°5 8°6 

Fractions and. Degimals......... ..cccrescocesssi-ss- 8°1 a | 5°8 5°3 

RANI TIVAD Ses gon en fet sap enonsesgsenenstevscargnvagasrorontascoestesepvocseess 50°5 | 36‘1 | 36°4 | 42-7 

bo Goa. ile pe Ore Pe foce MeePe  ee Prey Cee eb Peed Se Coe BOO PBS: O14 1 G2"7 

PRISCORY SS cercstreten decent lilt obeds Wed Bd. AEA ada Raa Mies 30:0 |) 18°Omps 19:3... 2420 

Weest Ivins from Notes, oasxiesc iris seh 5h). odo59..c08 gonavve 17°9 qe 7°4 bo k2ep 

BEBE) BIE DIS ap rach ss Zoe 4B 025 999: isa ts cedeoarigs se trdanapesveesss 16°8 5:0 9°0 

eR ice tre crate feh cc cuias se. BstnantoceyeoBelacayves sugar atoes | 1g ig 

MMPS MEE SB DLOUNS 70 oe csedes da avscsio gins tases vandgneverdivvedetsBorcceoses 4*9 3°8 3°2 

fe SY 8A eee or OR Pa Pare EAI, be nr cs Eve Rene tot 2°4 1-2 1°4 
ewes OF LOniethiie © ois) cet orhthevihdl ides. dads cued desshaleos.. van) 











On the Vital and Medical Statistics of Chittagong. By J. R. Beprorp, 
Cwil Assistant-Surgeon. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th April, 1852.] 


Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in Chittagong, from 
May 1, 1848, to March 31, 1849. 


Tuis registration was effected through the kind and zealous co-opera-~ 
tion of the then acting magistrate, “Mr. Buckland. It was strictly 
limited to the well-defined boundaries of the town mohullas, and 
obtained through the agency of the chokeydars, who were directed to 
appear every morning, upon the termination of their watch, before an 
officer appointed for the purpose, and to inform him of any birth, 
death, or marriage, which had occurred within their jurisdiction 
during the preceding twenty-four hours. Whilst directed to gain all 
possible information upon these points, they were strictly prohibited 
from exercising any inquisitorial powers. As fifty houses constitute 
the limit of each man’s charge, there was no great difficulty in 
acquiring a knowledge of all such important domestic events as formed 
our subject of mquiry. ri intelligence thus afforded, and which 
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likewise comprehended the nature of fatal cases, (for the classification 
adopted, it was quite sufficient to obtain the broad distinctions of 
disease such as are well understood amongst natives of Bengal,) as 
well as the age and sex of their subjects, was immediately recorded. 
This document was forwarded every week to the town dispensary, 
scrutinized by myself and Baboo Buddoo nath Brimo, the sub-assistant 
surgeon, to whose intelligence and activity in the work the greatest 
praise is due; and on the termination of each month, tabulated into 
English, according to the model of the reports issued by the Registrar- 
General of England. Constantly in the habit of driving through all 
portions of the native town, and visiting such of the sick as desired 
my presence, I had sufficient opportunity of checking the chokeydars’ 
statements. 

I have, therefore, every reason to believe that the following tables 
approximate very closely to the truth, not only numerically, but also 
in the classification of disease. Before, however, we can rightly esti- 
mate their bearing, it is necessary to say a few words regarding the 
population and physical aspect of Chittagong. 

A census of the town mohullas, recorded in the magistrate’s office, 
gives 17,152 as the number of the population. Another in the Bengal 
and Agra Gazetteer, going somewhat more into detail, states it to be 
24,490. In both, the sexes are not distinguished. Under this disere- 
pancy, I have assumed the population to be 20,000, being not far from 
the mean of the two statements, and a simple number. 

The town comprehended within the registration limits, stretches 
for about two miles along the right bank of the Kurimfulee River, 
which forms its southern boundary, and has a tidal rise and fall of 
about thirteen feet, averaging a width of half a mile. The sea is 
distant, in a straight line, about four miles. On its eastern and 
northern sides, it is encircled by a succession of picturesque hills, 
averaging eighty feet in height, covered with grass and low jungle. 
To the west, between it and the sea, there is an uninterrupted stretch 
of small villages, rice-grounds, and fruit-tree jungle. The total area 
of the Sudder station and town amounts to 3,274 acres, divided as 
follows : 





Township of Chittagong, in Acres. 











Cultivation. | Waste Land. Jungle. River. Tanks. Roads. | Total. 














———— 
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2170 7 602 83 251 161 


3274 











but of the 602 acres, under the head “jungle,” 278 form the canton- 
ments, and should rather be entered “ waste land.” 

The “ cultivation” consists chiefly of rice. 

The 251 acres occupied in tanks, which are no less than 522 in 
number, constitute a surface of stagnant water, presenting one mass of 
green vegetable matter. To these unhealthy looking pools, the recep- 
tacle of all the neighbouring filth, the inhabitants, on account o their 
proximity, almost constantly resort for drinking and cooking pur- 
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poses, in preference to the many limpid springs which exist in the 
neighbourhood of the hills. 

Besides the elevations forming the eastern and northern boundaries 
of the town, there is a ridge running parallel with, and about a quarter 
of a mile from the river. Along the intermediate strip, 1s found by 
far the larger proportion of native houses. Upon the summits of the 
ridge are situated the residences of the Europeans, commanding purity 
of air and picturesqueness of view. 

Pucka houses are very few in number; the town chiefly consisting 
of the ordinary Bengal huts, raised generally about a foot above the 
surface, by a mud flooring. It is difficult to estimate the exact 
amount of evil exercised upon the health of a Bengal peasant, by the 
peculiar nature of his dwelling, but I apprehend he is more favourably 
situated than the poorest class of residents in English cities. 

The soil is universally sandy, excepting immediately upon the 
river, and retains moisture a very short time. Several small tidal 
nullahs, of an exceedingly filthy character, traverse the town; but 
they are so flanked by houses, that effectual cleansing is almost 
impossible. rt 

Drainage there is none, except of a natural character. Fruit and 
other trees abound in all directions, so much so, indeed, that in ascending 
any distant height, not a house can be seen, but the whole town bears 
the appearance of one wide expanse of jungle. The average force of the 
wind is so considerable, that these trees offer little obstruction to ven- 
tilation ; their leaves, however, collecting numerously in the capacious 
ditches, and decomposing in their humidity, doubtless cause a very 
large proportion of the fevers to which the inhabitants become martyrs 
in the autumn quarter of the year. This would seem to have been 
illustrated by the fever which attacked almost every one, after the 
hurricane of April, 1849, in which trees were thrown down in all 
directions, and the town became one mass of vegetable débris. So 
thoroughly impregnated did the atmosphere become on this occasion, 
that its fatal influence reached the summits of the hills, affecting many 
of the European officers. Another pregnant source of disease, is the 
vicious custom which prevails amongst Mussulmans, of every corpse 
being buried within the family compound, thus constituting the town 
a large grave-yard. 

Provisions are cheap in Chittagong, salt is universally consumed, 
and every man may be said to have a sufficiency. The clothing of the 
great majority consists of cotton cloth, and perchance a blanket in the 
cold season. 

Jt would thus appear that as regards soil, dwellings, food, clothing, 
and ventilation, the inhabitants of Chittagong are favourably situated, 
whilst on the other hand the large vegeto-aqueous surface, impure 
water, and surrounding vegetable decomposition, are likely to exercise 
a most injurious influence upon them. 
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Tabular Statement of Marriages in the Town of Chittagong, showing the 
Number in each Month, from May 1st, 1848, to March 31st, 1849. 



































Months. Hindoo. Mussulman. Christian. Total. 
BLAY. iabsscsseuscedeeees 1 19 1 vAN 
POC aia} ~~ a 2 piss 2 
PUY wihveditiis atten 3 2 5 
HS NSE cessi tenses ae 4 2 6 
September ..%:.0. abc 2 1 3 
OCCOBER — oi icssscts nor 6 v4 8 
November _........ ns 10 a 12 
December............ 3 aa 3 
SAMUATY  Aivecken ns 2 2 % 
Pebrtary ...c.cds00. 3 12 I 16 
NGSVOM Ei accneacis 1 13 Suis 14 

Petah sic 5 76 13 94 





Annual Ratio of Marriages per cent. of Population, -0°585*. 





1. Zymotic Diseases —The diseases under this head were wholly 
fevers of the continued type. Not a single case of small-pox, or any 
other malady included under the head “ zymotic” by the Registrar- 
General, occurred during the year. Whilst constructing the tables, I 
was unaware that diarrhoea and dysentery were in this category, and 
placed them under “ diseases of digestive system.” Even with the 
exclusion of cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery, however, the propor- 
tion of this class of disease in enormously larger than obtains in 
England. 3 

2. Diseases of uncertain seat.—3. Diseases of Spinal Marrow.—Ot 
these, I can say but little. Most of the dropsy cases were the results 
of organic lesion. 

4, Diseases of Respiration.—This class offers a very different pro- 
portion from the English returns. In London, during 1845, no less 
than 32°2 per cent. of the male deaths were due to it; whilst, accord- 
ing to the above tables, the Chittagong decrement of life, in both 
sexes, from the same cause, amounted to only 3°8 per cent. The 
difference is immense. An opinion has lately been gaining ground, 
that, in India, thoracic complaints are not uncommon. Such hypo- 
thesis is not borne out by these numerical results. It is true the 
propounders of such an opinion speak of it merely in connexion with 
the mortality of jails, whose inmates, doubtless, are subjected to 
influences differing from those which affect free populations. 

5. Diseases of Organs of Circulation.— Under this head, no entries 
exist. If such occurred, they were probably too subtile for the report- 
Ing agents, and entered under some other class. 7 

6. Diseases of Digestive Organs.—As this class contains diarrhea 
and dysentery, of which indeed it is almost wholly composed, no 


* Although these tables only contain the records of eleven months, I am enabled 
to give the annual ratios, from having a twelvemonth recorded, but which is not 
published from its having made no distinction between male and female deaths. 
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comparison can be instituted with the same in English registration 
tables, from which they are excluded. 

7. Diseases of Childbirth.—Of the eight cases under this head, 
several were due to the act of parturition itself, 

8. Diseases of Children.—Vhis head, not to be found in English 
registration, is meant to include all those deaths under 12 years of 
age, to which no specific name could be given. 

9. Cholera.—Comments upon the proportion of cholera-mortality 
would be of little value, as it is in this class that the chief source of 
error lies, from the dying being removed from the towns to their 
native village, and their death thus failing to be recorded. 

_ The following table exhibits the proportion of mortality from each 
class of disease. 


Ratio Per Cent. of each Class of Disease in Chittagong from May 1st, 1848, 
to March 31st, 1849. 























Ratio per 

Number. Class of Disease. Cent. of all 

Diseases, 
By in. Zymotic (excluding Diarrhoea and Dysentery) ......... cee 42°07 
PEERS Pisesses Of Uncertain: SEAb.Lc..cstscecitcas se tacaiies dakades ced USER 2°23 
SOtedst:. Ba. Gf Spiel Martow) Se: fei tivciinncuacit ime beatiaaeites. 4°67 
Beh POs cO Ly FRCS ER ABI TS 2053524 5o04) ah es5ekehs shYERG) camagthsad BS vafovsnach Medapate rs 3°86 
De sd Do. of Digestion (including Diarrhoea and Dysentery)............ 13°61 
eee HO. .on CremiLo- Urinary Systems, 46.256 .hs2.ytecoset coun schesgiashtenassisten: 20 
Putts RC HEPOI EM Bees Hi! cried stevia oh Liske ad aed iaat tds. REM E 1°62 
Beers as Diseases of Children ......:jsasniimtssiiieds ental eg 2°23 
~ see 21S e010) PSs ie seek eile Rd A RE Rn el oP ONE 2°84 
AG ire, Mees Qe pee CGS Acidic) fo. fess a ena coek Lisaouea sh atvocdivs deavdleoewedaubultetans 40 
EE titres. SF Eee ee pena WD.  vatbas codeh ct ad scactdan cab aiusabonanie Meeosseasebig: 40 
Uy ees PU PBS iio, cali senlecavasteteessaats, «sot acacbTitatetvecbanss. catacebbnmeabetidcas anand. °20 
Le een PHOCWMCIES, 55 o55.56snhars sedigsdokonabaces vaganohth@MRebenteTth an ssnalebiad’s darshatszihssosaese 1°62 
i? DV ACTEUA SDASTLO CICA 05'snaiu teas 5 snes Aida’ esta sacadashanncaniyaahtioseesoas te? 23°98 





It will be seen that in these tables I have inserted cholera and 
spleen disease (meaning by this term, enlargement of the organs) as 
separate items, unlike the abstract returns of registration in England. 
But this has been done in order to mark distinctly how large a pro- 
portion of mortality is due to these diseases. Let us compare the 

total results with those of England. 





























England, 1838-1845. Chittagong, 1848-1849, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
per Annum. per Annum. 
Barthes cei, ssssassaszssaaatsstevses 3°218 BCG OS ivctidhs bess. sszcavag lithe i 730 
PAGTEIAG OS. rik sszsisisset seas 1°570 NaPrid eS «.c..sicssneistiis 0°585 
PXCAUNS athectieesisseristanis 2°175 WCAC ascerededasotiiaeises. 3: 2°6880* 


* The Native Mortality of Calcutta, in 1849, as ascertained from Dr. Stewart’s 
interesting Tables, amounted to about 3°50; whilst Dr. Strong’s average of sixteen 
years’ observation is 4°57 for Mohamedans, and 5°66 for Hindoos. 
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The small proportion of marriages and births in Chittagong is 
owing to the circumstance of the female population being very limited. 
This is traceable to several circumstances, amongst which may be 
named the increase of male population by a large number of immi- 
grant Amlah, (native government officers,) whose families are left at 
home in their native districts; and the bad repute of the town (a sea- 
port) preventing respectable females from residing in it. The ratio of 
mortality is only slightly higher than that of England. It is below 
the truth, however; as many cases of severe disease, especially cholera, 
are removed in the last stage away from the town, to die in their 
native village. Were these fatal cases entered, I apprehend that the_ 
mortality would rise to about 3 per cent. Even this is very small for 
a people exposed to all the noxious influence of the tropics. How 
much it might become reduced, were effective sanitary measures 
adopted, is shown by the table containing ‘total number of deaths 
from each class of disease,” by which it appears that no less than 207 
_ out of 492 were of the zymotic class, and mostly fevers of malarious 
origin. 

It may serve a useful purpose to analyze the causes of these deaths, 
with the view of ascertaining how many were due to preventible 
sources, and how many to circumstances beyond our control. It may 
fairly be asserted, that every disease affecting mankind is attributable 
to either—1. malarious emanation; 2. epidemic diffusion, and atmos- 
pheric alternation ; 3. hereditary taint, human infection, and neglect 
of natural laws; or 4. accidents. 

Let us classify all the 492 fatal cases according to this view, and 
ascertain how much life has been wasted. 


Number 
of Deaths. 
1. Malarious Emanation, whether a ae Cee Waiter a ae TG me 
arising from Animal or Vegetable, ““*** DCE Ss corer 
Decomposition taceerdinvaaiavasvouc oa 


Under a perfect sanitary arrangement of the country, a great 
proportion of these lives might probably have been spared. 


Number 
of Deaths, 
Cholera «5. ccthsaatciietapedemecseatant ie taaek 118 
PeEpidomie Difusion\ ot Almos: He : coe siiictioteosa hie he 
PETC, PICCEMALION. «cours ccgecescesasscerticeects EO SER NOE DIB CREME SiH eee aa 
204 


Even admitting that cholera has no malarious character, we may 
safely assert that much of its influence is due to dirt and inattention 
to the natural laws. If so, it becomes in a great measure a prevent- 
ible disease, and many, therefore, of the 118 lives have been sacrificed 
to ignorance or inattention. Diseases of respiration are clearly due to 
atmospheric change met by insufficient clothing, and might be effec- 
tually warded off. Diseases of digestion are partly due to atmospheric 
alternation, and partly to more subtle causes. : 
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Number of Deaths. 

BIRO BS ROC oc ence denies Susnsslate agicdwss'yuat 11 

Diseases of Spinal Marrow................ 23 

DG. OF UFIMATY SVSUEM) o,f .sccsccsesaesoee 1 

Do. ‘or Childbirth*®  -.......nes ak. 8 

_ 3. Hereditary Taint, Human Infec-} Do. of Children ..........ccceeeeeeen 11 
Uon;and Neglectsof NaturalLaws. ....\) Dio. Of SKIN. .odsiicaivcisccseccsoasents 003 2. 
Dai FOF- OND A en ge Baniissicbaceiaraehnns ] 

SPP. si csobuatedter. Rivarevsascccsunnuee’ 2 

59 


Very few of these 59 fatal results could have been warded off by 
any exertion of the sufferers themselves, but much of the evil may 
possibly have been due to the errors of their parents. 


hes NOCACDER HE IS, chs sviivesavede TR ee ee URS re SRR ite AER 6 ws 


These deaths were of course not easily to be avoided. 

It thus appears that we may safely class one-half of the whole 
mortality under the head of “ preventible.” 

As the census contains no distinction between the castes and sexes, 
their special ratio of mortality cannot be deduced. It is remarkable 
however, to find so many as 287 female deaths, or nearly half the 
total, in a town said to contain a small proportion of women. 

The excess of Mussulman over Hindu deaths is in accordance with 
the supposed comparative numbers of these religionists. 

The Christian population is about 1,000,—hence their mortality 
would be 2 per cent. 

The exceedingly small fatality of snake-bites claims attention: 
only 2 in a population of 20,000 during 12 months.. The class of 
“¢zymotic disease” would appear to be more fatal here than in Eng- 
land, judging from the returns of London for the quarter ending 
September 30th, 1850, now lying before me. Out of 11,580 deaths 
in this period, 3,011 or 26 per cent. were due to zymotic causes, com- 
prehending small-pox, measles, scarlet-fever, hooping-cough, &c. This 
variety is unknown in India. The fatal cases under the same head in 
Chittagong, amounting to 42 per cent., were almost universally due to 
continued fever alone. 

A Bengalee is so ignorant upon the subject of his age, that the 
table of ‘age at death,” must be received with caution. Experience 
has shewn me, however, that up to 10 years, mothers are well 
acquainted with their children’s age; whilst for the subsequent exist- 
ence, the periods of 5 years under which all have been arranged, are 
sufficiently wide to avoid great error. Out of the 492 Chittagong 
deaths in 11 months, 95 occurred under 5 years of age, or 19°3 per 
cent. Out of 48,332 London deaths, in 1845, 19,887 occurred under 
5 years of age, or 41°1 per cent. : 

The difference of mortality under 5 years of age is very consider- 
able between the two returns, but this may be owing to the small 
proportion of children in the population of Chittagong. ‘ 

The annual tabular statement of deaths in each month exhibits 
great mortality in December. This, it will be seen, on referring to 


* Excluding the act of parturition. ; 
K 
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the monthly table, was due to cholera, of which disease no less than 
29 cases occurred. 

The quarters stand thus in their order of mortality, beginning at 
the most fatal. 


1. Winter, ending last day of December: 
2. Spring © 7; 33 March. 

3. Summer ,, $3 June. 

4. Autumn ,, e September. 


In England, by observations deduced from years 1838-1845, their 
order is as follows :— 


1. Spring. 3. Winter. 
2. Summer. 4, Autumn. 


In the eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of England, 
it is said, ‘¢ In the unhealthy countries of the world, the mortality is 
highest in the hottest months.” Such a statement is not borne out by 
the fact before us. 

The births and marriages being small in number, may be passed 
over without any further observation for the present. 

Having introduced the tables of mortality, by offering a sketch of 
the topography of Chittagong, with the view of pointing out those 
causes which might seem to influence disease, the most fit conclusion 
to the subject will be in indicating where remedies may be found. 

The native dwellings throughout the town are perfectly embosomed 
in trees, which are mostly of a fruit-bearing kind. These should not 
be touched, as any detriment which they may prove to ventilation is 
more than compensated for, by the protection afforded against the 
sun’s rays. The Mydow tree should be an exception to this. It is 
perfectly useless, and chokes up the narrow roads in every direction. 
Whilst advocating, however, partial protection to the trees, their 
fallen leaves should be swept up into heaps by the compulsory labour 
of the inhabitants (every one being answerable for the cleanly state 
of the road befure his door, as is the rule in England after heavy falls 
of snow), and carted off daily. | 

The 522 tanks now covered with green vegetation would require 
to be thoroughly cleansed, and their contents not plastered along the 
edge, as is usually done, but burnt at once, or carted off for manure. 
They might be made not only useful, but pleasing to the eye, by 
having the banks sloped and turfed. It may be alleged, that the 
amount of convict labour at the magistrate’s disposal is insufficient to 
effect this. Why should such agency be employed? I am clearly of 
opinion, that Act XXI, section 1-2, of 1841, empowering the magis- 
trates to make the removal of local nuisances compulsory upon the 
authors of them, is applicable to dirty tanks. Such collections of 
water invariably have owners who jealously guard their rights, such 
as fishery, &c. The possession of rights implies the obligation of 
duties, one of the most important of which is to prevent their property 
from becoming a local nuisance, and detrimental to the health of the 
surrounding residents. 

The consideration of tanks naturally leads to the inquiry as to 
how these reservoirs, originally intended for the purpose of supplying 
pure water for drink and bathing, can be preserved free from defile- 
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ment. Every resident of a mofussil station is painfully aware how 
every spare corner of land and water becomes offensive from the dirty 
customs of the inhabitants; and this not so much from any innate 
impurity, as from want of convenience. To remedy this evil, I would 
suggest the formation of wells, 50 feet in depth by 6 in diameter, to 
every 200 inhabitants, in convenient parts of the town, distinguishing 
those for the sexes. These should be covered in with a grating, sur- 
rounded with a high hedge, and bricked up when full. A sweeper 
should visit them twice a day, for the purpose of throwing in lime, 
or some of the deodorizing liquids now in use in England. As all the 
respectable classes use the interior of their dwellings, there would be 
no hardship in making resort to these wells compulsory, and punish- 
ing any departure from the custom under the already-quoted Local 
Nuisance Act. To defray the expense of such improvements, we 
have the surplus chokeydaree fund, and the 75 per cent., or profits of 
jail manufactures, which might suffice gradually to effect them in 
those sudder stations not possessing a municipal committee. The 
chief difficulty in the applications of these funds, however, to sanitary 
purposes, is in the present delay in their disposal, owing to the cir- 
cuitous correspondence attendant upon any demand for their expendi- 
ture. The civil surgeon must first suggest the desired improvement to 
the magistrate, the latter officer must obtain estimates from the execu- 
tive officer, and the whole question is then referred to government, 
which, from the amount of work with which it is burthened, may not 
give a final sanction, until such time as the original movers shall have 
quitted the station. To obviate this delay, I would most strongly 
urge that, in every sudder station not possessing a municipal com- 
mittee, and where in consequence the only funds available are those I 
have named, the magistrate, civil surgeon, and executive officer should 
form a sanitary committee, presided over by a commissioner or judge, 
which should possess the summary power of disposing of the above 
funds, merely rendering to Government an annual account of their 
appropriation. Without this immediate power of expenditure being 
delegated to one or more officers in a station, I feel assured that all 
attempts at sanitary reform must fail. Lengthened correspondence 
damps zeal, and the favourable opportunity is suffered to pass away. 
As the ditches form the only drains, their freedom from obstruc- 
tions, and regularity of level, is a most important consideration. 
The ordinary rule of our mofussil stations seems to be, to form a ditch 
simply for the purpose of elevating the adjoining road, and without 
the slightest reference to drainage. This, to be effectually attained, 
requires a system of levels. An inspection should be made every 
morning, and all filth carefully removed. Chittagong may fairly 
claim a pre-eminence for smells, and be entitled the Cologne of the 
East. They abound in all directions. I would undertake to give 
any man a fever, in fifteen minutes, by driving him slowly through 
one of the narrow lanes, with thick jungle and green tanks on either 
side, and a basket of stinking fish in front. ; 
The present mode of burials among the Mussulmans is most objec- 
tionable. Every corpse is interred in the compound of his house, with 
a few inches of earth thrown over it, thus converting the whole town 
into one vast Golgotha. Mr, Buckland made an energetic attempt to 
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remedy this evil, but the consequent clamour restored the old custom. 
There should be a piece of ground set apart by government in every 
station for Mussulman sepulture, and interments allowed in no other 
place. The more respectable families might still enjoy privacy for 
their tombs, by being permitted to enclose a small space from the 
public ground. The common existence of extensive cemeteries In a 
ruined state, in all the old Mussulman cities, proves the former exist- 
ence of such a custom, 

The cremation practised by the Hindus, is by far the most 
desirable mode of disposing of the dead in use amongst any people, if 
perfectly performed. The half-consumed state in which bodies are 
permitted to float down the river is most injurious to the purity of 
the atmosphere, and sickening to the sight. I venture to prophecy 
that, in twenty years time, the fact of festering bodies having been 
allowed to poison the Hooghly, by becoming entangled in the ship- 
ping, or by being thrown on shore in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the residents of Garden Reach, will be considered incredible. 

At Chittagong, the burning-ghaut was well conducted, and being 
situated away from the town, exercised, I apprehend, no injurious 
influence. 

How are these evils to be remedied? By putting the Municipal 
Act in force, and levying a light assessment for the purchase of 
labour ; or in default of this, by government sanctioning the sanitary 
committee above adverted to, and, above all, employing some active 
European or non-commissioned officer, if possible, in directly super- 
intending the condition of the town. His duty should consist in visit- 
ing every hole and corner once a day, ferreting nuisances and directing 
their summary removal. Huis immediate superior would be the secre- 
tary of the municipal or sanitary committee, to whom should be dele- 

gated by the magistrate full power in sanitary questions. Reforms 
such as these would remove the causes known to produce a prejudicial 
influence upon health, and reduce the mortality of zymotic disease 
to a small fraction of the whole. Were natural laws efficiently 
observed, the average amount of life and health enjoyed by the 
Bengal peasant, would, I apprehend, far exceed that of the potnetae 
artizans of English cities. 
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The foregoing tables were constructed with the view of bringing 
into close apposition the amount of mortality and sickness, kinds of 
disease, and concomitant atmospheric influences, existing amongst and 
acting upon the three classes comprehending the population of Chit- 
tagong. One years such observation affords very insufficient data 
for deductions regarding the influence of climate upon health, but it 
enables us clearly to ascertain the comparative mortality of three 
great and highly important social classes, viz., troops, prisoners, and 
the ordinary population, for that period. The broad facts of mortality, 
morbidity, and the mean indications of meteorological instruments, 
will be rendered more evident, by being grouped as below. 

Column I of this table shews that the number of sick compared 
with the strength was very much greater amongst the troops than 
convicts, being no less for the whole year than 78:06 to 60°28. That 
a body of men enjoying perfect liberty, in the receipt of good allow- 
ances, prosecuting an honourable profession, and living well, both in 
regard to food and lodging, should suffer so much more from sickness 
than convicts, appears at first sight somewhat remarkable. Its expla- 
nation is however to be found in the fact that, whilst the latter were 
resident in their native land (Bengal), the Sipahis were subjected to 
all the evil influences of a foreign climate. In both classes, the four 
months of the rainy season proved the most productive of disease, 
remarkably so amongst the troops. Leaving the question of sickness, 
however, and considering mortality, we find on inspection of the 
second column that the military deaths during the whole year were 
only 446, whilst those amongst the prisoners amounted to 6°963, or 
nearly 7 per cent. It must of course be remembered, that many of 
the native soldiers left Chittagong on sick leave, some to recover, 
others to die, both circumstances rendering the mortality small in 
appearance. JI have no notes by me to show the number of men 
quitting their corps during the year under review, but I have a suffi- 
cient general remembrance to feel assured that had they all sunk 
under their diseases, the amount of mortality would have been still 
much less than that prevailing in the jail. The mortality of the town 
population, though appearing in column III as 2.6880, should be cor- 
rectly estimated at 3 per cent., as mentioned in Appendix A; but 
even with this addition, it remains less than half that of the convicts. 
The largest proportion of deaths, both amongst the prisoners and town 
people, occurred in the cold season, As regards the latter, however, 
this preponderance is due to cholera; but for that, the ramy season 
would have shown the highest figure. 

The meteorological observations are very incomplete. To obtain 
them in perfection, the daily condition of every known element of 
climate should be additionally included, as hydrometric state, electric 
tension, heat of sun’s rays, and maximum and minimum thermometric 
readings. Instruments for making such observations were, however, 
unfortunately not at my command. I may be permitted, however, 
to make some brief remarks upon the climate of Chittagong, having 
been a resident of the station nearly two years before these observa- 
tions commenced. Its principal characteristics are a moderate tem- 
perature, strong breezes, a large fall of rain, averaging 100 inches per 
annum, and great humidity. Men who arrive there in goed health, 
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continue to enjoy it. Ladies frequently suffer from debility, without 
tangible cause. The winds, in the cold season, blow chiefly from the 
North-West; in the hot season, from the South-West; and the rains 
very equally, from South, South-West, and South-East. The first of 
these passes the cultivated country lying between the station and Tip- 
perah, or if very northerly, across the forest lying towards Burmah ; 
the second comes direct from sea; and the third from the same quarter. 
Whilst making the early part of the tabulated observations, I neglected 
to enter the important element of ‘force of wind,” but it may be 
generally stated, that it blew strong throughout the year, with the 
exception of a short period, in the rains. These winds are much 
enjoyed by the healthy, and diminish the temperature to the sensation 
some 5 or 6 degrees below the thermometric reading. The delicate, 
~ however, often find great and debilitating perspiration result from 
their contact. The reputation which Chittagong possesses for afflict- 
ing Europeans with fever, is by no means a just one. During three 
years’ residence, only two out of a large official staff suffered from the 
disease. Its most distinguishing characteristic is headache, the cause 
of which I never succeeded in discovering, or, unfortunately, in 
relieving. The cold season is very grateful, but in some measure 
detracted from by the heavy and damp fogs, which hang over the sta- 
tion until nine and ten o’clock. The hot season is, owing to the strong 
breezes above mentioned, scarcely a period of suffering. Many severe 
storms occur throughout, cooling the air, and causing a great thermo- 
metric range in the twenty-four hours, and consequently calling for 
caution in dress. The rainy season is also marked by storm, and rain 
falls sometimes continuously for five or seven days. This, of course, 
is rare, 

I consider the position of the European dwellings as perfect, being 
situated on hills of sandy formation, from fifty to one hundred feet above 
the survounding level. Purity of air and perfect drainage are thus 
obtained, whilst the freshness of the sea-breeze, and the cooling effect of 
the universal verdure, obviate the necessity of ever closing the house. 

The present brief record can lead to no indications: it is merely 
introduced to demonstrate the way in which the daily or monthly 
state and progress of disease should be compared with simultaneous 
atmospheric phenomena. Ten years of such comparative records 
would, I am sanguine, afford some certain knowledge on the subject. 
The principal tables will also lead to a correct appreciation of the 
comparative mortality from each class of disease, in every month of 
the year. The whole subject of influence of climate upon health is 
replete with interest; and with the view of stimulating inquiry, I 
cannot do better than conclude with the summary of practical conclu- 
sions come to by Dr. Casper, of Berlin, the first living authority on 
the subject, and which of course admits of general application. 

1. In Berlin, while the month of January is the least, December 
is the most, favourable to health. 

2. The greatest number of deaths occur in Spring, and the smallest 
number in Summer. 

3. Extremes of temperature are dangerous to life. 

4. A high barometrical pressure tends to increase, while a low 
barometrical pressure tends to decrease, the rate of mortality. 
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5. The influence of atmospheric pressure on human life varies in 
different seasons. 

6. No condition of the air is so dangerous to life as dry cold. 
On the contrary, humid cold has the greatest tendency to support 
life. : 

7. Of all the seasons of the year, the winter gives rise to the 
greatest number of cases of inflammatory diseases, while in the spring 
they are most fatal, especially cases of pneumonia. 

8. Cold winters, and warm springs, summers, and autumns, increase 
the danger and fatality attendant on inflammation attacking the 
brain and respiratory organs; and vice versa. 

9, The maximum mortality from phthisis, occurs in spring; and 
after this season, in winter. The minimum mortality from this 
disease occurs in autumn and summer. 

10. Variations in the state of the atmosphere appear to exert but 
little influence upon the relative number of deaths from phthisis. 

11. Nervous fever is most frequent and fatal, in autumn; 16 1s 
least frequent and fatal in spring. 

12. The influence of the weather and seasons upon health vary 
with the different periods of life. 

13. This influence is most marked in the ages of infancy and 
puberty, but it is least marked in the first septennial period of 
existence. : 

14, From the twentieth year upward, the winter is most dan- 
gerous, and the summer the most favourable season to life and health ; 
and the older the individual, the more striking is this difference. 





On the Immediate Effect produced on the Revenue by the Remission or 
Increase of Taxes. Communicated by Dr. Guy. 


In considering the expediency of financial changes, three questions 
offer themselves for solution :— 

1. If a given tax be reduced by a given amount, after how many 
years may the revenue from that source be expected to recover itself? 

2. What will be the state of the revenue in the year following any 
given reduction or remission of taxes ? 

_ 8. What will be the state of the revenue in the year following any 
given increase of taxation ? 

It is obvious that these questions do not admit of any precise 
answer ; nevertheless, it may not be uninteresting or uninstructive to 
inquire what light experience is capable of throwing upon them. It 
will be convenient to take the last two questions first, as being the 
most easy of illustration, the first question being reserved for a future 
opportunity. 

» The scope of this communication, then, is very limited. It does 
not extend beyond the placing, in a convenient tabular form, of the 
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several numerical data which display the immediate effect on the 
revenue of the remission or increase of taxes, during the thirty-seven 
years from 1814 to 1850, inclusive. The figures are taken in part from 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, and in part from Mr. Cardwell’s Parlia- 
mentary Return headed ‘ Public Income and Expenditure, &c.,” dated 
March 16,1852. Mr. Porter’s work has supplied the facts previous to 
the year 1822; for the remainder, I am indebted to the report in 
question. 

Some of the columns of the table may require a few words of 
explanation. In the column headed “ Increase or Decrease,” the signs 
+ and — have their usual signification, the first indicating that the 
revenue has been increased, the last that it has been diminished, by the 
amounts to which the signs are respectively attached. The figures in 
the column headed ‘“ Excess of Taxes reduced or repealed,” are obtained 
by a simple process of subtraction. The asterisk indicates that the 
taxes increased or newly imposed exceed the taxes reduced or repealed. 
The mark (t+) distinguishes the years in which taxes were newly 
imposed or increased, or taxes were reduced or repealed, without 
any countervailing reduction or augmentation. The column headed 
“ Revenue restored, and surplus of,” is merely a repetition, for the sake 
of distinctness and easy reference, of the figures to which the sign + is 
attached in the column headed “‘ Increase or Decrease.” The asterisk, 
in this as in the last column, distinguishes those years in which the 
taxes, increased or newly imposed, exceed the reduced or repealed 
taxes. In the column headed ‘Revenue partially restored to the 
extent of,” the amounts are obtained by subtracting the figures repre- 
senting the falling-off in the revenue from those which embody the 
amount of the reduction. The difference represents the extent to 
which the revenue has been restored. The figures in the last column 
are obtained by subtracting the excess of taxes reduced or repealed 
from the figures which represent the falling-off in the revenue; or, in 
the case of the figures distinguished by the asterisk, the excess of taxes 
increased or newly imposed less the increase in the revenue. — 

In the thirty-seven years comprised in the table, reductions of tax- 
ation, in excess of taxes increased or newly imposed, have taken place 
to the extent of upwards of forty millions sterling. In thirty-one out 
of these thirty-seven years, the taxes reduced or repealed have exceeded 
the taxes increased or newly imposed, or taxes have been reduced or 
repealed without any such drawback. In the remaining six years, the 
opposite state of things prevailed. 

By a reference to the last three columns of the table, it will be seen 
that the thirty-one years admit of being grouped as follows :— 


1. Revenue restored, with further Increase.............0rceeres 10 years. 
2. Reyenwepartiathy: RESbOLEH ia, .. wisi Fagiosiget 25) <4ye sang tdeads tray. Bes, 
3. Revenue not restored, and further falling off... 155-35 
Toeltiatawnnie: eicie SE is 
Revenue wholly or partially restored.........ccsecee Eo c3s 


In the six years in which the taxes increased or newly imposed 
exceeded those reduced or repealed, the results were as follows :— 
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1. Amount of additional taxes realised, with further addition..., 4 years. 
2. Amount partially realised 


The following are a few illustrations of the most remarkable direct 


results of a remission of duties, as shown in the last three columns of 
the table. 


1. Revenue restored, and further increase. 


a. In the year 1823, the taxes reduced or repealed exceeded those 
increased or newly imposed by 4,090,893¢. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary revenue in the following year (1824) exceeded that of the 
year 1823 by 693,642/.; so that the gain to the nation was 
4,784,5351. 

6. In the year 1845, the taxes reduced or repealed exceeded those 
increased or newly imposed by 4,522,5862. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary revenue in the following year (1846) exceeded the revenue 
in the year 1845 by 1,281,084/.; so that the gain to the nation 
was 5,753,6701. 


2. Revenue partially restored. 


a. In the year 1816, the taxes reduced or repealed exceeded those 
increased or newly imposed by 17,172,307/. In the following year, 
the revenne had fallen off 10,331,998/.; so that the loss sustained 
by the revenue fell short of the amount remitted by 6,840,3094. 

b. In the year 1824, the taxes reduced or repealed exceeded those 
increased or newly imposed by 1,744,633/.- But in the following 
year, the revenue fell off only 1386,628/. The nation, therefore, 
gained by the transaction 1,608,005/. 

c. In the year 1826, the taxes reduced or repealed exceeded those 
increased or newly imposed by 1,670,329/. But the revenue in the 
following year fell off only 43,9097. The gain to the nation, there- 
fore, was 1,626,420/. 


The three years 1848, 1849, and 1850, all belong to this category. 
In 1848, taxes were repealed or reduced to the amount of 578,896. ; 
but of this amount no less than 467,326/. were made good in the 
following year by the increase of other branches of the revenue. In 
1849, the taxes repealed or reduced amounted to 384,5842., of which 
250,9572. were made good in the following year; and in 1850, the 
taxes reduced. or repealed being 1,807,0732., no Jess than 799,485. 
were replaced by increased returns from other sources. 


3. Revenue not restored, and further deficiency. 


a. In 1815, the taxes reduced or repealed in excess of those increased 
or newly imposed amounted to 45,9772. In 1816, not only was 
this sum not made good, but the revenue was further diminished 
to the amount of 9,993,764. 

b. In 1818, the taxes reduced or repealed, in excess of those increased 
or newly imposed, amounted to 8,148/. In 1819, this sum was 
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not only not restored, but the revenue sustained a further deficiency 
of 1,176,852. 

c. In 1836, the taxes reduced or repealed, in excess of those increased 
or newly imposed, amounted to 943,980/.. In 1837, this sum was 
not only not restored, but there was a further deficit in the revenue 
of 1,448,010/. 

d. In 1844, the taxes reduced or repealed amounted to 426,089/. In 
1845, this sum was not only not made good, but there was a 
further deficit in the revenue of 1,171,885/. 


Out of the six mstances in which the taxes increased or newly im- 
posed exceeded those reduced or remitted, the two following are given 
as illustrations. 


1. Amount realized, with further addition. 


In 1842, the excess of taxes newly imposed exceeded those remitted 
or reduced by 4,026,952/. In the following year, this addition to the 
revenue was realized, with an addition of 342,136/. 


2. Amount not fully realized. 


In 1819, the excess of taxes newly imposed was 2,832,818/. Of 
this sum, only 1,763,649/. was realized in the following year, being less 
than the addition, by 1,069,169/. 


The following summary is interesting :— 

In the ten years in which the taxes reduced or repealed exceeded 
the taxes increased or newly imposed, the total of the taxes remitted 
or reduced, in excess of those increased or newly imposed, was 
12,603,5587. In the years immediately following these ten years 
respectively, the revenue had not only recovered itself, but showed 
a further surplus, amounting in the aggregate to 14,099,694/. The 
gain to the nation in these ten years was, therefore, no less than 
26,703,2521, | 

In the eight years in which the taxes reduced or repealed also 
exceeded those increased or newly imposed, but the revenue in the 
years following the eight years respectively was not completely 
restored, the total of taxes repealed or reduced, in excess of those 
increased or newly imposed, was 27,914,102/., of which 13,666,982. 
was replaced; so that the nation gained the sum of 14,247,119/. at 
the expense of the revenue. 

In the thirteen years in which the taxes reduced or repealed also 
exceeded those increased or newly imposed; but the revenue in the 
years respectively following such remission of duties was not only not 
restored, but a further deficit took place, the total of taxes reduced or 
repealed in excess of those increased or newly imposed amounted to 
9,184,7532., which taxes were not only not made good, but a further 
‘deficiency to the amount of 18,197,228/. occurred, making together a 
total loss to the nation of 27,381,97C7. 

In the four years in which the taxes increased, or newly imposed, 
exceeded those reduced or remitted, and in which the amount of the 
additional taxation was realised, with a further increase, the additional 
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eminently successful. 


In the two years in which the taxes increased, or newly imposed, 
also exceeded those reduced or remitted, but in which the amount of the 
new taxes was not fully realised, the additional taxation amounted to 
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‘taxation amounted to 4,026,952/., and the further increase of revenue 
to 2,604,919/., so that the financial operation of those years proved 


3,865,088/., out of which sum only 2,329,607/. was realised. 


Ordinary 
Revenue: 


ere oe 


£ 
70,103,344 
71,372,575 
61,332,834 
51,000,836 
53,001,797 
51,816,797 
53,580,446 
54,477,641 
53,652,473 
51,508,376 
52,202,018 
52,065,390 
49,625,485 
49,581,576 
51,665,077 
50,428,275 
49,889,994 
46,293,646 
46,833,796 
46,170,600 
46,425,263 
45,893,369 
48,591,180 
45,199,190 
47,104,745 
47,688,910 
47,351,563 
47;917;521 
46,700,899 
51,069,978 
53,317,092 
51,719,118 
52,950,202 
51,340,801 
52,422,338 
52,310,768 


.| 02,177,141 





Ordinary 
Revenue 
in the year 
following, 


£ 
71;372,575 
61,332,834 
51,000,836 
53,001,797 
51,816,797 
53,580,446 
54,477,641 
53,652,473 
51,508,376 
52,202,018 
52,065,390 
49,625,485 
49,581,576 
51,665,077 
50,428,275 
49,889,994 
46,293,646 
46,833,796 
46,170,600 
46,425,263 
45,893,369 
48,591,180 
46,199,190 
47,104,745 
47,688,910 
47,351,563 
47:917,521 
46,700,890 
51,069,978 
53,317,092 
51,719,118 
52,950,202 
51,340,801 
52,422,338 
52,310,768 
52,177,141 
51,669,553 





Increase 
or 
Decrease. 


£ 

+ 1,269,231 
—10,039,741 
— 10,331,998 
2,000,961 
1,185,000 
1,763,649 
897,195 
825,168 
2,144,097 
693,642 
136,628 
2,439,905 
43,909 
2,083,501 
1,236,802 
538,281 
3,596,348 
540,150 
663,196 
254,663 
531,894 
2,697,811 
2,391,990 
905,555 
584,165 
337,347 
565,958 
1,216,631 
4,369,088 
3,047,114 
1,597,974 
1,231,084 
1,609,401 
1,081,537 
111,570 
133,627 
507,588 
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Excess of 
Taxes 
Reduced or 
Repealed. 


£ 
644,142 
45,972 
17,172,307 
98,504 
8,148 
2,832,818* 
115,602* 
425,467 
2,123,963+ 
4,090,893 
1,744,633 
3,256,869 
1,670,329 
60,278 
35,279 
115,450 
3,292,630 
930,071 
540,290 
1,460,043+ 
1,789,411 
157,377 
943,980+ 
396% 
8,134* 
56,308 
1,032,270* 
21,382 
4,026,952* 
366,453 
426,089+ 
4,522,586 
1,149,790 
343,2114 
578,896 
384,584 
1,307,073T 
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£ 
1,269,231 


2,000,961 








Revenue 
Partially 
Restored, 
to the 
extent of. 


x 


6,840,309 


781,593% 


693,642 


2,083,501 
540,150 
254,663 

2,697,811 


905,159 
576,031* 


342, 136% 
2,247,114 


1,231,084 


1,081,537 


1,608,005 
816,964 
1,626,420 


1,257;517 


467,326 


250,957 
799,485 
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£4 
9,993,764 
1,176,852 
1,069,1693 


399,701 
20,134 


3 
! 


1,201,523. 
492.831 
303,718 


122.906 


1,448,010 
nn 
281,039 
466,312" 
1,195,249 
oa 


1,171,885, 
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ie Influence of Elevation on the Fatality of Cholera. By Wiuttam 
Farr, Ksq., F.S.S. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th April, 1852.] 


Unver the Act for the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, the name, sex, age, and occupation of every person who 
dies in England—as well as the time, place, and cause of death—are 
registered. The whole of this system of observation and record was 
in operation when cholera broke out in 1848, The quarterly abstract 
of deaths for the whole kingdom, and the London tables which are 
published weekly, presented notices of its rise, progress, and decline 
in particular districts. When the epidemic was over, it was deemed 
desirable to give a complete abstract of the facts. Accordingly a list 
of every case of death from cholera and diarrhoea, in 1849, was 
transcribed from the Registration volumes, which, in that year, con- 
tained 440,853 deaths. 1,105 persons died of cholera in the last 
three months of 1848; and 53,293 persons died of the same disease in 
1849. Of diarrhoea 1,887 persons died in the same year. The deaths 
in Scotland and Ireland are at present unknown. The Registrar- 
General published the tabulated facts, and a report on the mortality 
of all the districts of England in a thick 8vo. volume, illustrated by a 
map and coloured diagrams. 

I propose here to present a digest of one of the most important 
practical results of that inquiry. I refer to the influence of locality ; 
particularly of elevation of habitation on the diseases and characters of 
men. 


Locality. 


By collecting the districts together in which the mortality was 
high, we find this striking result: that 46,592 of the 53,293 deaths 
from cholera in the year 1849 occurred in 184 of 623 districts; or in 
less than a seventh part of the area of England and Wales, among 
four parts in ten of the population. Only 6,701 deaths took place out 
of 10 millions of people on 49,228 square miles of territory. 

In 85 districts of England and Wales no death from cholera was 
registered in 1849; not a single death from either cholera or diarrhoea 
was registered in 12 of those districts. 

The only town of any magnitude in the 85 districts is Hereford. 
The other districts are made up of villages or small towns. 

In the county of Hereford only one death from cholera was 
registered in 1849, This county lies high up the River Wye; the 
population is scattered, and engaged in agriculture: it is out of the 
line of railways. The common drink of the people is cider. 

A straw-bonnet maker, aged 27, died of cholera in Kirkby 
Stephen on July 26th, 1849. It was the only death from cholera in 
Westmoreland. 

The 85 districts which escaped the epidemic cholera in 1849, lay 
in general high, round the sources of rivers, and were thinly peopled. 
13 in 208, or 6 per cent. of the districts on the coast escaped, while 72 
in 415, or 17 per cent. of the inland districts, enjoyed immunity. 
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Mortality from Cholera in the Inland and the Coast Districts. — 





Deaths from 








Population, Population, | Deaths from } 
June 7th, March 31st, Cholera, Cholera to 
1841, 1851, 1849. 10,000 Persons 
Living, 1849, 
ENGLAND AND WALES.,...| 15,914,148 17,922,768 53,293 30 
415 Inland Districts ........ 9,478,050 10,433,333 17,052 17 
208 Coast Districts............ 6,436,098 75489,435 36,241 50 











The cholera was three times more fatal on the coast than in the 
interior of the country. This is shown clearly in the table. 36,241 of 
the deaths from cholera occurred in the districts lying against the low 
navigable rivers and the seas; 17,052 in the interior of this circle ; 
and as the population of the coast districts was nearly 74 millions, 
and that of the part. of the country within this circuit, 103 millions, 
the mortality in the coast districts was at the rate of 50, in the inland 
districts at the rate of 17 in 10,000. 

The character of the coast varies; and by a further analysis it is 
found that the fatality of cholera on the coast was greatest in the 
chief seaport districts. Thus 26,773, or more than half the deaths in 
the country from cholera, happened in the districts of or about London, 
Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Southampton, and 
Tynemouth. 

London, having the mixed character of a seaport town and an 
inland city, may, for the present, be set aside: we have then three 
groups of coast districts. 

The mortality in the great ports was at the rate of 125 in 10,000 
inhabitants ; in the 125 coast districts with small ports, often inacces- 
sible to ships, the mortality in 10,000 was only 15; which is one- 
eighth part of the mortality in the great, one-third part of the mortality 
(47) in the secondary ports. 

Cholera reigned wherever it found a dense population on the low 
alluvial soils of rivers, round the estuaries of the Thames, the Humber, 
the Mersey, the Severn, the Tamar, and their tributary waters. 

Certain cities and towns lie on the same rivers at different eleva- 
tions, and are intimately connected ; the one is the port and entrepot, 
the other the manufacturing seat and centre of the surrounding 
country. Liverpool, Manchester, and other districts are thus related. 
Tt will be found that cholera prevailed at both extremities of the con- 
necting line; but that it was almost invariably most fatal in the port 
or district lying lowest down the river. 

Two large groups of districts have been thrown together. Ist. 
The 47 districts on the river and sea margins, which comprise the 
principal ports except London; and 41 of the large town districts in 
the interior of the country, seated also on rivers, but nearer their 
sources, and at higher elevations. The inland districts are more 
densely peopled than the maritime districts; and the mortality, in 
ordinary times high in both regions, is highest in the inland towns; 
yet the cholera in the low sea-side districts destroyed 85 in 10,000 of 
the inhabitants, while in the inland towns it was fatal to 38 in 10,000 
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of the inhabitants. The fatality was as 21 to 1, The metropolis, 
with its mixed population, experienced an intermediate mortality ; 62 
in 10,000 of the inhabitants died of cholera. The mortality from 
cholera in the rest of the kingdom, on smaller streams and higher 
ground, was at the rate of only 12 in every 10,000 of the 11 millions of 
the people. It is worthy of observation, that while diarrhoea was fatal 
to 17 in 10,000 of the people in those districts, it was fatal to 17 or 18 in 
10,000 of the people inhabiting each group of the town districts. 

From the want of data, we cannot give the exact elevation of the 
districts ; but we have here the facts that while the mortality from 
cholera was much higher in the three groups of dense town districts, 
rapidly increasing by the influx of immigrants, than in the rest of the 
country, the other elernents—(1) of depression, (2) of alluvial soil, or 
(3) of whatever characterises our seaport towns, are of primary 
importance. In some of the large inland towns the cholera was 
scarcely at all fatal; the deaths it caused in 1849 in Cambridge 
were only 5, Colchester 4, Cheltenham 6, Hereford 0, Stafford 8, 
Birmingham and Aston 35, Leicester 2, Lincoln 7, Nottingham 18, 
Derby 18. It destroyed 202 lives in Coventry, 116 in Shrewsbury, 
174 in York, and 165 in Salisbury; but of the 8,193 deaths from 
cholera, 3,438 took place in Leeds, Hunslet, Manchester, and Salford, 
which are great towns intimately connected by railways, canals, and 
roads, with Liverpool and Hull; and 3,047 in Wolverhampton and 
Merthyr Tydfil. Subtracting the 6,485 deaths from cholera in these 6 
districts, 1,708 deaths remain, which represent the deaths from cholera 
in 35 of the largest inland town-districts of the kingdom. 

The low-lying towns on the coast were all attacked by cholera. 
Scarborough, King’s Lynn, and Deal in the Eastry District, on the 
coast, enjoyed as much immunity as the inland towns; they were the 
only considerable towns on the coast that escaped. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per 
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small towns, and the coun- 
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499 Districts, including chiefly 
861 
Cardiff is the port of the Merthyr Tydfil district. Situated in the 
interior, the centre of the great Glamorganshire iron works is about 
20 miles from Cardiff, with which the Cardiff Canal, the Taf River, 
and the roads connect it. Cardiff and Merthyr Tydfil are therefore 
connected with each other in the same way as the towns previously 
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referred to; but in this respect they differ, that the mortality is greater 
in the high district than in the low port town. 

Cholera attacked the greater part of the districts on the coal- fields 
of England, and was most fatal in the denser masses of the mining 
population. Mining operations have, in all times, and in all places, 
been fatal to man: chiefly i in consequence of the negligent habits of 
the people, and the absence of the health regulations which exist in 
towns possessing a municipal organization. The ground on the coal- 
formation may have lent the epidemic fatality. 

A few scattered cases occurred in the marshy districts of Lincoln- 
shire ; but the mortality was inconsiderable, and below the average. 
The marsh districts in the interior of Cambridgeshire also escaped, 
down to the Ely district; North Witchford, Whittlesey and Wisbeach 
suffered. So did: some of the marsh districts of Essex and Kent on 
the estuary of the Thames. In the Romney Marsh district only one 
death from cholera occurred. 

Much information is accessible respecting the districts of London, 
and during the progress of the epidemic, opportunities were afforded 
of observing the effects of the varying conditions of place and popula- — 
tion on the mortality. The first cases of the epidemic appeared in the 
heart of the port; and it was noticed at an early period that the 
mortality was much higher on the south side than on the north side 
of the Thames. The south side of the river is low and badly drained ; 
and it was deemed desirable to ascertain if possible the state of the 
sewers and drainage in every district, in order to determine the effects 
of emanations from the soil. 

The Sewers’ Commission had an underground survey in progress, ~ 
but it was incomplete. The Ordnance Survey supplied the elevation 
of the different parts, and in the absence of more precise information, 
it was thought that the elevation would at least furnish a good general 
notion of the natural drainage of the London districts. 

For the investigation of the effects of the Thames, the water-supply, 
density, wealth or poverty, I must refer to the Report ; I proceed at 
once to the consideration of Hlevation. 

The elevation of the soil in London has a more constant relation 
with the mortality from cholera than any other known element. The 
mortality from cholera is in the inverse ratio of the elevation. The 
‘mortality of the 19 highest districts was at the rate of 23 in 10,000, 
and of the 19 lowest districts 100 in 10,000. The mean elevation in 
the two groups was as 71 to 10 feet above the high-water mark of the 
Thames, or as 7 to 1; while the mortality was as 1 to 3, or in the 
inverse ratio. In the two groups of the 6 districts, supplied with the 
waters of the Thames at Kew and Hammersmith, the mean elevation 
was 85 and 175 feet, the mortality from cholera 19 and 11 in 10,000. 
In the two groups of 12 districts, supplied with the Thames water 
between the Battersea and Waterloo Bridges, the mean elevations 
were 4 foot and 10 feet ; the mortality 168 and 77 in 10,000. In the 
two groups of 20 districts, supplied with the waters of the New 
River and the Lea, the mean elevation was 24 and 594 feet; the 
mortality from cholera was 59 and 37. While the effects of the water 
and of the wealth of the districts are apparent, they do not, in this 
analysis, conceal the effects of elevation. 
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Cholera was excessively fatal in all the four districts which lie on 
a level with, or below the Trinity high-water mark; it destroyed 144, 
161, 164, and 205, in 10,000 inhabitants. In the five districts which 
lie 2 to 4 feet higher, on an average, the mortality from cholera was 
at the rate of 68, 97, 120, 153, and 181 in 10,000. Westminster 
experienced the lowest mortality (68) in the 9 low districts, and it is 
supplied with water by the Chelsea Company ; while all the other 
districts are supplied by the Lambeth and Southwark Companies. In 
10 districts, of an elevation of 50 feet and upwards, the mortality from 
cholera wag at the rate only. of 8, 8, 17, 19, 22, 22, 25, 35, 35, and 
53. The mortality from cholera was not higher than 35, except in 
the district of St. Giles, which is an exceptional case: its elevation 
being 68 feet above the Thames, and the mortality from cholera at the 
rate of 53 in 10,000. It is a mixed district, and contains, in near 
proximity, the British Museum, Bedford Square, Russell Square, 
and Great Russell Street, where no death from cholera occurred; and 
Church Lane,—a low, damp, dirty lane, generally covered with 
decaying vegetables, and filled with a wretched population, where 
thirty deaths from cholera happened, in addition to its quota of 109 
patients who from all parts of the district, were sent to, and died from 
cholera in, the Union workhouse.* 

Notwithstanding the disturbance produced by the operation of 
other causes, the mortality from cholera in London bore a certain 
constant relation to the elevation of the soil, as is evident when the 
districts are arranged by groups in the order of their altitude. We 
place the districts together which are not on an average 20 feet above the 
Thames, and find that on this bottom of the London basin the mortality 
was at the average rate of 102 in 10,000: in the second group, at 20 
and under 40 feet of elevation, or on the second terrace, the mortality 
from cholera was at the rate of 65 in 10,000; in the third group, or 
on the third terrace, 40 to 60 feet high, the mortality from cholera was 
at the rate of 34 in 10,000; in the fourth group, 60 to 80 feet high, 
the mortality from cholera was at the rate of 27 in 10,000; in the fifth 
group, 80 to 100 feet high, the mortality was at the rate of 22 in 
10,000 ; in a district 100 feet high, the mortality was 17 in 10,000 ; 
in Hampstead, about 350 feet high, the mortality was 8, or deducting 
a stranger infected at Wandsworth, but who died there, 7 in 10,000. 

By ascending from the bottom to the third terrace, the mortality 
is reduced from 102 to 34; by ascending to the sixth terrace it is 
reduced to 17. It will be observed, that the number representing the 
mortality on the third terrace is one-third of the number 102, repre- 
senting the mortality on the first; and that the mortality on the sixth 
terrace is one-sixth part of the mortality on the first. And a series 
approximating nearly to the numbers representing the mortality from 
cholera, is obtained by dividing 102 successively by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

A comparison of the numbers of this series with the actual mor- 
tality experienced in each district, will serve to indicate roughly as 
much of the effect as is due to elevation; and the deviations from the 
scale are generally explained by the other elements of the problem. 

* See Report on Church Lane and its vicinage in the Journal (vol. xi., p. 4, 


1848,) of the Statistical Society of London. See also, in the same volume, a 
valuable paper on St. Giles’s district, by Horace Mann, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
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The mortality from cholera on the ground under 20 feet high 
being represented by 1, the relative mortality in each successive 
terrace is represented by 3, 4, 4, 1, 4: or the mortality on each 
successive elevation is 4, 2, 3, 4, 2, &c. of the mortality on the terrace 
immediately below it. 

The elevation of the five terraces may be represented by 10, 30, 
50, 70, 90 feet. The elevations of the two higher districts are 100, 
and 350 feet. It will be observed that the mortality at 100 feet is 
17, at 50 feet 34 in 10,000; consequently at half the elevation the 
mortality is doubled. The-half of 50 feet is 25 feet ; and the double of 
the mortality, 34, is 68. Now observation gives 65 in 10,000 as the 
mortality at 30 feet of elevation. As the processes of dividing the 
elevation, and of multiplying the mortality by 2, may be carried on 
ad infinitum, it is evident that the mortality is not strictly in the 
inverse ratio of the heights of the soil: otherwise at the elevation 
12°5, 6:25, 3°125 feet, the mortality would be 186, 272, 544.* 


* Let e be any elevation within the observed limits 0 and 350, and ¢ be the 
average rate of mortality from cholera at that elevation; also let e’ be any higher 
elevation, and c’ the mortality at that higher elevation. Then if the mortality from 
cholera is inversely as the elevation, we shall have the proportion 

/ 


e 
eels Rie aie. 
By adding a constant element, a, the velocity at which the mortality increases, 
particularly at the lower elevations, can be retarded to any extent. The equation 
era 
Ca 
tained by taking e’ = 90, where the mortality was 22; and e = 0, where, in three 
districts, on a level with the Thames at high water, the mortality was 177 in 10,000 
on an average. : 





- then assumes the form (1) .c’ =c. The value of a can be most readily ob- 


Ln: 
From Eq. 1 the value of a in general terms is found to be a = a 
Inserting the above numbers, we have 
© 90 x22 = 0x VW77 2 1980 ©! 12°8 
“ATF 122 We eu 
As the series is not perfectly uniform, different values of a are obtained from the 
formula; and 13 is an intermediate value of a, which has been employed in the con- 
struction of the annexed table, by making e successively 0, 5, 10,15, . . . 110, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, in the equation— 
_ 90+ 13 99 — 103 x 22. 2266 
eo @ ess, | 6a de ee 
Upon comparing the numbers of this series with the mean mortality observed in 
the districts at eight different elevations, it will be observed that the only consider- 
able discrepancy is at the mean elevation (20 — 40) assumed to be 30 feet. The 
excess of mortality is in Wandsworth, West London, and Bethnal Green. 
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The houses necessarily raise the people of London above the 
ground; and if their Aabitat, day and night, is on an averaze 13 feet 
above the ground level, it is evident that the mortality within the 
Limits observed, is in the inverse ratio of the elevations at which the 
people live. The causes of the discrepancies in particular districts are 
partly explained by differences in the wealth of the people and other 
causes which are noticed in the Report. 


London Districts, arranged according to the Elevation of their Soil. 





OBSERVED AVERAGE, 

















Elevation Annual Mortalityto} Number of Average Annual 
Number in Feet 10,000 Persons Living. Persons to Value of Poor Rate 
ot Trinity Con ig per ETO aS 
Districts, Fei raicg House and| of House- 
iret Cholera | AllCauses} An A Houses. | Shoproom} rent, 
: (1849). | (1838-44). | Acre. | House, to each 1842-43. 
Person. 
ES £ £ 
16 ....; Under 20ft.| 102 251 74 6°8 31 4°645 "072 
7 ....| 20— 40,, 65 237 105 7°6 56 7°358 ‘O71 
8 ....| 40— 60,, 34 235 184 8°5 64 7°342 056 
3 ....| 60— 80,, af 236 152 8°38 52 6°374 "049 
2 ....| 80—100,, 22 7 | 44 Ca 38 Del So "036 
| EGG 5. 17 Bay 102 9°8 ZI 7°986 043 
face 300 =, 8 202 5 PQ 40 5°804 uae 
All London ........ 62 202 29 7 40 5°419 °063 


The relation discovered between the elevation of the soil and the 
mortality from cholera is so important, that it was thought right, after 
the above calculations were made, to submit the principle to another 
test, by comparing the elevation and the mortality from cholera of each 
sub-district. The table in subsequent pages, although it makes the 
mortality on the lowest level less, and is deranged by the deaths in 
hospitals and workhouses, entirely confirms the announced law. 


Why is the Cholera Fatal in Low Places? 


Cholera has not only been most. fatal in the low, and least fatal in 
the high parts of the country, but the fatality has diminished propor- 
tionally as the dwellings of the population have been raised above the 
sea level. The epidemic began and was most fatal in the ports on the 
coast ; and in ascending the rivers step by step, we saw it grow less 
and less fatal. This made it probable that a certain relation existed 
between elevation and the power of cholera to destroy life. The more 
exact information which we possess respecting the London districts 
establishes this connexion beyond doubt. The relation may not be 
expressed by the same figures in other places, or in London at other 
times, but it will always be the general rule that the mortality of 
cholera is inversely as the elevation of the people assailed above the sea- 
level. 

Mere density of population had not the same direct effect of 
increasing the mortality in this disease as in others; for in many 
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inland towns, and in high, dense parts of London, the mortality was 
slight or inconsiderable. Neither does the mortality from cholera 
vary in the London districts in any ratio of the density. Still density 
and numbers of people are not to be lost sight of; for the cholera was 
not fatal to many inhabitants of thinly-peopled, though low and 
marshy parts; while in such localities if was very fatal in nearly all 
towns. The law is, that the mortality in toeons of some eatent and 
density is inversely as the elevation. 

The wealth of different places differs in amount and distribution. 
The differences in wealth and poverty probably have an effect on 
the mortality. But abstracting the indirect effect of the selection 
of sites and the supply of water, the creat differences in the wealth of 
the London districts do not enable us to detect a very marked or con- 
stant influence of this element on the mortality from cholera. In the 
country at large there is no reason to believe that the wealth of the 
inhabitants increases as we ascend the high grounds which the cholera 
left unscathed. The reverse is probably the fact. 

Elevation cf the land involves several conditions which have an 
important effect on life and health. As we ascend, the pressure of the 
atmosphere diminishes, the temperature decreases, the fall of water 
increases, the vegetation varies, and successive families of plants and 
animals appear in different zones of elevation. The waters roll along 
the surface of the rocks, or filter through them and the porous strata 
of the earth to burst out below—the sources of rivers, or of tributaries 
which carry disintegrated rocks, with the remains and excretions of 
vegetables, animals, or men, in every stage of decomposition. The 
deposits in stagnant places, and at the estuaries, show the kind and 
quantity of mixed matter which the laden rivers carry down and 
deposit on the low margins of the sea at the tidal confluences of the 
fresh and salt waters, 

If we take a series of towns on a river it is evident that the refuse 
matter of the first town will pass through the second; of the first and 
second through the third; of the first, second, and third, through the 
fourth ; and so on to the lowest town, which will be traversed by all 
the unevaporated and unwasted organic matter that has found its way 
into the waters on their way to the ocean. As the transformation of 
decaying organic matter into inorganic and innoxious elements is con- 
stantly going on, it will be in many cases completely decomposed in 
its course. What has been said of the refuse of towns will apply to the 
leaves of the forests, and to vegetable remains of all kinds. 

As the rivers descend, the fall of their beds often grows less, and 
the water creeps sluggishly along, or oozes and meanders through the 
alluvial soil. The draiage of the towns is difficult on the low ground, 
and the impurities le on the surface, or filter into the earth. The 
wells and all the waters are infected. Where the houses are built on 
hill-sides and elevations, as in London, the sewage of each successive 
terrace flows through the terrace below it, and the stream widens, the 
ground becomes more charged, every successive step of the descent, 
until it is completely saturated in the parts lying below the high- 
water mark. 

_ The river, the canals, the docks, and the soil of a port may be 
viewed as a large basin full of an almost infinite variety of organic 
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matters, undergoing infusion and distillation at varying temperatures ; 
and as the aqueous vapour which is given off ascends, it will be 
impregnated with a quantity of the products of the chemical action 
going on below, variable in amount, but necessarily greatest in the 
lowest and foulest parts. The emanations, mixing with the super- 
incumbent atmosphere, ascend like smoke; but at the same time 
become less and less dense by dilution and by the gradual destructive 
decomposition. 

From an eminence, on summer evenings, when the sun has set, 
exhalations are often seen rising at the bottoms of valleys, over rivers, 
wet meadows, or low streets; the thickness of the fog diminishing 
and disappearing in upper air. The evaporation is most abundant in 
the day; but so long as the temperature of the air is high, it sustains 
the vapour in an invisible body, which is, according to common obser- 
vation, less noxious while penetrated by sunlight and heat, than when 
the watery vapour has lost its elasticity, and floats about surcharged 
with organic compounds, in the chill and darkness of night. 

The amount of organic matter, then, in the atmosphere we breathe, 
and in the waters, will differ at different elevations; and the law which 
regulates its distribution will bear some resemblance to the law regu- 
lating the mortality from cholera at the various elevations. It has been 
seen how rapidly in London the mortality from cholera diminishes a few 
feet above the low ground on a level with the Thames, while several 
feet of elevation in higher regions produce no sensible effect. The 
same thing holds in drainage. The ground on a level with the outlet 
cannot be drained at all, while a few feet of elevation make drainage 
practicable, efficient, and easy. And the law holds that while a few 
feet of elevation are so important near the outlet, they are of little or 
of no importance on the higher lands of the country. The diagram at 
page Ixv of the Report represents roughly the facilities of drainage, as 
well as the mortality from cholera at the several elevations.* 

It is established by observation that cholera is most fatal in low 
towns, and in the low parts of London; where, from various causes, 
the greatest quantity of organic matter is in a state of chemical 
action; and it may be admitted that cholera, varying in intensity 
with the quantity, is the result of some change in the chemical action 
of this matter; leaving it open for further inquiry to determine 
whether, in England, that change is spontaneous, or the result of the 
introduction of a zymotic matter from beyond the seas; whether the 
poison enters the human frame in air or water, through the skin, the 
mucous membranes, or the air-cells of the lungs, 

If the facts are so, it follows, that cholera will not only be fatal on 
low ground, but on high ground, if, from any concurrence of circum- 
stances, the conditions exist there which are so constantly found in 
alluvial soils, lying on a level with or below the tidal waters. Now 
these conditions did exist in nearly every place severely visited by 
cholera on ground much above the sea-level; in Salisbury, Merthyr 
Tydfil, Bilston, Newcastle-under-Lyne, and Church-street St. Giles, 
London. 

The atmospheric pressure and the temperature diminish with the 

* See Table relative au Mouvement de l’cau dans les Canaux et Rivicres: in 
Legons de Mécanique Pratique, par A. Morin, 2° Partie Hydraulique, y fae 
M 
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elevation; and it is easy to conceive that either may exercise con- 
siderable influence when the elevation is considerable. The rarity of 
the atmosphere, or the perpetual snow on the Himalaya and the Alps, 
may be alleged as the causes why the epidemic never crossed their 
passes. It has been shown that an elevation of ten feet above the 
water level diminishes the mortality from cholera very considerably ; 
while a difference of ten feet, at the higher elevation of 100 feet, has 
little effect on the mortality of that disease. The variations of tempe- 
rature and of pressure follow laws entirely different, and are too slight 
at elevations differing only ten feet to be the direct cause of the great 
difference in the mortality of cholera. 

Certain diseases arise when men are crowded together in close 
dirty gaols, camps, or hospitals; when they inhale morbid exhalations, 
or are placed in contact with others labouring under such zymotic 
diseases as small-pox; and when they reside in marshy countries. 
The explanation of the diffusion of cholera by an organic matter is 
therefore consonant with what is known of the etiology of other 
diseases. 

In this, as in other zymotic diseases, great multitudes of the people 
who in one way or other take an average dose of the poison resist its 
influence: and it may be admitted that the numbers attacked bear 
some proportion to the quantity of the specific matter in the air, water, 
or earth of the place where they dwell. This specific matter is known 
only by its effects; but it has been shown that the deaths from cholera 
vary in some proportion to the quantity of organic matter in the state 
so commonly observed in the low parts of low towns. Our generali- 
zation then goes to this extent, that the cause of cholera 1s some 
chemical modification of organic matter; and here is the great prac- 
tical fact—that although elevation of habitation, with purity of air and 
purity of water, does not shut out the cause of cholera, it reduces its effects 
to significance. 


Origin of the Cholera Epidemic in the Delta of the Ganges. 


Cholera has prevailed in many parts of the civilized world, and 
has probably not spared unexplored regions of whose barbarous inha- 
bitants little or nothing is known. It appears to have followed every- 
where the same general laws; affecting most fatally the low seaports. 
and the cities near the mouths of rivers, and sparing the inhabitants of 
high grounds around the river sources. The physical circumstances 
of the country in which cholera first assumed the epidemic form throw 
great light on the causes of its mortality in other places. India was 
at the time covered by an intelligent band of army medical officers. 
They were called upon for returns which were made the basis of 
official reports, in Bengal by Jameson, a man who like Pringle, Lind, 
Jackson, Blane, and Martin, had the genius of medical topography ; 
by Scott in Madras, who drew up a judicious and able report on the 
ravages of the discase in that presidency ; by Steuard and Phillips in 
Bombay. Annesley, Kennedy, and Orton have described and ana- 
lyzed the discase; Martin has written a medical topography of the 
country ; Colonel Sykes, in the papers which have appeared in this 
journal, has embodied the later returns; so that the information 
respecting the origin and history is more complete in respect to this 
than to any other great epidemic. | ) 
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The Indian epidemic began in the Delta of the Ganges. Mr. Orton 
thus sums up the evidence of the Reports :—“ The epidemic had not 
one but various local sources in the level and alluvial, the marshy and 
jungly tract of country which forms the Delta of the Ganges, and 
extends from thence to the Burrampooter. For here we find it as 
early as June and the beginning of July, 1817, noticed as prevailing 
to a serious extent in Nuddea, a province which is stated to be noto- 
rious for the disease in its endemic form, and in Dacca.” ‘ Jessore, 
the place in which the disorder first put on a very malignant form, is,” 
says Jameson, ‘a crowded, dirty, ill ventilated town, surrounded by 
a thick jungle, and in the rains by an immense quantity of stagnant 
water. * * In Sylhet the influence of situation was perhaps more 
remarkable than in any other quarter. * * It appeared that the 
villages in which it raged most extensively were considered by the 
natives as comparatively unhealthy and obnoxious to fevers of the 
intermittent type; being exposed to the effluvia arising from marshes 
and extensive lakes, in which the Zila abounds, particularly towards 
the south-west division, where the greatest number of victims fell. 
The Sepoy lines, on the contrary, being placed from sixty to a hun- 
dred feet above the general level of the country, had scarcely any 
cases excepting such as occurred in persons on guard at the different 
outposts. 

‘In Calcutta, again, the disease was, from first to last, most pre- 
valent in the lower parts of the town and suburbs, as the Bura Bazar, 
Simeleia, Dyahutta, and Suwah Bazar; and in the suburbs, the 
villages of Khidderpore, Bhuwanipore, Manicktolla, Kurrya, Entally, 
Chitpore, and Sealdah. 

‘“‘ These dependencies are everywhere intersected by pools, broad 
ditches, and channels, which, being imperfectly drained, are in the 
rainy season always full of stagnant water and rank weeds. 

‘‘From this plentiful source of corruption, foul air is constantly 
given forth; and as all ventilation is obstructed by large groves of 
trees and vegetation of every description, it is there concentrated until 
it becomes entirely unfit for the purposes of respiration. 

“The miserable condition of the generality of the inhabitants of 
these villages is hardly to be imagined. Hach hamlet is made up of 
many mud or straw huts, generally from six to twelve feet square, 
placed so close to each other as to leave scarcely room to pass between. 
In every one of these wretched hovels a whole family, sometimes con- 
sisting of six or eight persons, resides; and, not unfrequently, cows, 
pigs, and other domestic animals, add to the filth and foul atmosphere 
in which they abound. The singularity is not that persons so situated 
should be more than others subject to the influence of a prevailing 
epidemic, but that they should ever be free from maladies of this 
description. 

“The higher classes of natives, and Europeans generally, inhabiting 
the better raised and more airy parts of the town, suffered proportion- 
ably less than the lower ranks.”* Such was the condition of a large 

art of the dense population in the birthplace of cholera, The returns 
of the mortality among the natives are very imperfect; but they show 


* Report on Epidemic Cholera Morbus in the Presidency of Bengal, in the years 
1817-18-19, by James Jameson, Esq. 
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that while many thousands perished in Calcutta and the districts on 
the Ganges as far as Allahabad, the casualties higher up the river were 
“‘ comparatively fewer: in Agra the deaths did not exceed 10 daily, 
although the town contained 30,000 people. Not 500 in all died in 
Muttra; and about a like number died in the immense city of Delhi.” 

Mr. Jameson and Mr. Scott give other examples of towns and 
camps on low grounds suffering severely, and of elevated spots escaping” 
with little loss; they also cite, exceptionally, instances of camps and 
cities on high grounds suffering attacks of great severity, or of high 
places escaping for a time and being assailed in after years. The early 
Indian returns of mortality were imperfect, and often incorrect: the 
relative elevation is rarely stated; it is impossible, therefore, to deter- 
mine how far the law deduced from the [English returns regulates the 
Indian observations. The general result is summed up by Mr. Jameson 
in words as precise as the observations justified :——“‘ There is abundant 
proof that in high, dry, and generally salubrious spots, it was both less 
Srequent in its appearance and less general and fatal in its attacks than 
in those that were low and manifestly unwholesome.” 


The Great Pestilences of the present day are all most fatal in Low 
laces. 


The influence of elevation, if not as obvious in other zymotic 
diseases as it is in cholera, is equally important, for they are all 
governed by similar laws. 

Ague and Remittent Kever.—The marsh-fever, of the intermittent, 
remittent, and continued form, exists in parts of England, and of 
almost every kingdom of the world. 

The fever of the Mediterranean appcars to be a milder form of the 
remittent of the tropics. Its type is well seen in the Tuscan Maremma, 
which has been recently described by A. Salvagnoli Marchetti, in two 
Reports published by the Grand Duke of Tuscany.* | 

The Tuscan Maremma lies along the Mediterranean: commencing 
at San Vicenzio, it extends to the river Chiarone on the borders of the 
Papal States. It is chiefly in the province of Grosseto, and comprises 
a considerable territory of mountain, hill, and beautiful plain. A map 
accompanies the Reports, and shows, by a yellow colour, the parts in 
which malaria prevails; by a red colour the parts where the malaria is 
less pernicious. The yellow colour stretches from ten to sixteen miles 
into the interior, over the low plains traversed by the waters, and the 
red colour runs higher up the rivers Cornio, Ombrone, and Albegna, 
The high land round the river sources, even where it approaches the 
coast, is white, healthy, untouched, except in a few exceptional cases. 
The insalubrity is at its maximum in the plains, shght among the 
hills, inappreciable in the mountains. Ten towns and castles are men- 
tioned that are abandoned by the greater part of the inhabitants every 
summer. Some are far from the sea, some far from the marshes. 
Montepescali is 760 feet above the level of the sea, Capalbio is still 
higher, and Sovana is as high as 1,012 feet. The malaria is felt, in 
some cases, as high as 1,400 or 2,000 feet; it never arrives at Montor- 
sajo, 2,500 feet (1,217 braccia) above the sea. Dr. Marchetti notices 
that the blood of the inhabitants of the Maremma is changed: all the 


* Statistica Medica delle Maremme Toscane, 1840-41-42-43-44, Firenze, 1844. 
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physicians, he says, who have attentively examined it, are struck by 
the character it presents, which is so constant and striking that by the 
blood alone you can distinguish the patient living habitually on a 
malarious soil from a person residing ina healthy country. A chemical 
analysis, by Professor Cozzi, shows a deficiency of fibrine, albumen, 
fatty matter, and phosphates, and an appreciable quantity of choleste- 
rine. Nutrition is feeble, digestion bad, the liver disordered, the spleen 
swollen, respiration weak ; the heart is flaccid and beats feebly. The 
countenance is of a palish sallow tint, as in a chlorotic girl, or yellow, 
as in jaundice. ‘The muscular movements are languid, bodily exer- 
cise fatiguing. Sensibility is diminished. Strangers in the malaria 
speedily feel its effects; they undergo a great change, and soon acquire 
the constitution of the inhabitants of the Maremma. The agriculture 
oe 
of the Maremma is in the rudest state, the dwellings are miserable, and 
there is no industrial manufacture. Such is the effect of the low lands 
of Italy on the population, not only of the Tuscan Maremma but of 
the Pontine Marshes and all the other depressed parts of the Mediter- 
ranean coast. The land of the coast of the Adriatic is traversed by 
rapid rivers, and it is comparatively salubrious, except at Ravenna, 
where the Apennines retreat from the sea. : 

Yellow Fever is also generated in and almost confined to lands of 
low elevation, The Delta of the Mississippi, in the Gulf of Mexico, is 
its great centre. 

* Prés de la Vera Cruz,” writes Humboldt, “la ferme de l’Encero, 
que j'ai trouvée élevée de 928 metres au-dessus du niveau de l’océan, 
est la limite supérieure du vomito. Nous avons déja observé plus 
haut, que c’est jusque la seulement que’ descendent les chénes Mexi- 
cains, qui ne peuvent plus végéter dans une chaleur propre a développer 
le germe de la fiévre jaune.”* 

Vera Cruz lies on the coast, against the island of San Juan de Ulloa. 
The merchants have country houses in Xalapa, at an elevation of 
1,320 metres above the ocean, where they enjoy the fresh air, fine 
views, and clear sky; while the musquitoes, the heat, and the yellow 
fever plague the people below. The wind blows north, and a fog 
hangs over the Xalapa in winter; the sun and stars are covered for 
two or three weeks together. But this does not bring the fever. 

The yellow fever does not extend its ravages in the epidemic form 
beyond the 46th degree of north latitude. New Orleans, Charlestown, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and the low cities and 
ports on the coast of America, have all been visited by this pestilence ; 
but its violence diminishes in the northern latitudes, and everywhere 
fades away in the high inland cities. In the Mediterranean, it has 
several times assailed Spain, appearing first.and committing its greatest 
ravages in Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, Carthagena, Barcelona, and the 
other ports, radiating into the interior with diminished violence, and 
proving but rarely fatal on such high places as Gibraltar. In Cata- 
lonia, as in the West Indies, it enters with extreme difficulty elevated, 
airy localities; in the words of M. Pariset and his colleagues, passion- 
ate contagionists :— Hille aime les bords de la mer et des fleuves ; et, 
chose étrange, elle attaque indifferément les populations qui occuppent 


* Essai politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne, tome ii., p. 771.— 
Humboldt. 
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les lieux sains, comme celles qui résident sur un sol insalubre.” It 
attacks low places reputed healthy, and in that respect resembles cho- 
lera; but the documents of the French physicians throw no light on 
its relative mortality in high and low localities.* 

The West Indies and the West Coast of Africa in the tropics are 
decimated by a deadly remittent fever which is closely allied to yellow 
fever. Lind, in the last century, after a comprehensive survey of. the 
facts, observed that “not only continents, but most large islands in 
every quarter of the world, have ridges of high mountains, where the 
air proves healthy to European constitutions; even in the smaller 
islands, such a retreat can generally be found.”t He strongly urged the 
Kuropeans in Jamaica to reside in temperate and pleasant situations on 
the sides of the mountains, where the ground is cleared from wood, and 
has no stagnating water upon or near its surface; where the soil is rich 
and fertile, favourable to the cultivation of Kuropean plants, and to the 
health of European animals. 

Notwithstanding Lind’s representations, “‘ the principal West India 
towns, and the garrisons for the troops, are situated on the leeward 
shores of the country, at the bottom of the deepest bays that can be found, 
as a protection to their trade against the winds from the sea. The soil 
must consequently be alluvial, and is often marshy. * * * Their 
elevation is little above the level of the sea. * * * The settlements 
of the planters, in like manner, are formed, not on the elevated moun- 
tain-ridge, from which the periodical rains have washed away the soil, 
but in the alluvial ground beneath. * * * Ague is not a common 
production in the hot low land, on or near the level of the sea, where 
alone the yellow fever is found.”+ ‘These low towns and plantations, 
which were the resort of yellow fever, have since been ravaged by 
cholera ; the intensity of the disease has shown how constantly, and in 
what variable circumstances, the law of elevation operates. Mr. Parkin, 
who was on the spot, states that the epidemic also ascended the hills; 
but he has not the means of giving the mortality at different 
elevations. 

How the low alluvial shores of the West Coast of Africa, and of 
the rivers near the coast, are infested by the fever, is well known. 
The fatality of the Niger expeditions, and the mortality in ships and 
forts on the coast of Africa, are also well known, and have been well 
described by Boyle, Mc William, Tulloch, and Balfour, in the valuable 
army and navy returns, and in other official reports. 

Plague.—Like cholera, yellow fever, and remittent fever, the glan- 
dular plague is now generated, and prevails in Lower Egypt on 
alluvial ground; and it has a limited range of elevation. It is 
endemic in the Delta of the Nile, and periodically decimates the 
population of Cairo and Alexandria. It ascends the Nile, but never, 
says the reporter of the French Commission, passes the first cataract. 
It is unknown in Arabia, Nubia, Sennaar, Abyssinia,—the former hot 


* Histoire Médicale de la fiévre jaune observée en Espagne et particulidrement en 
Catalogne dans l’année 1821, par Bally, Frangois, Pariset, pp. 540, 542-44. 

f Diseases incidental to Europeans in Hot Climates, by James Lind, M.D., 4th 
edition, 1788, pp. 200-5, 209, 210-16. 

¢{ Dr. Ferguson on the Locale of the Yellow Fever, in Johnson and Martin on 
Tropical Climates, pp. 493-95, 
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countries, the latter temperate, mountainous, inclining, free from 
marshes. Arabia, traversed by pilgrims from every part of the Ma- 
homedan world, escaped unscathed in the great plagues of 1825 
and 1835, which ravaged a part of Lower Egypt; and Arabia has, 
from time immemorial, been plagueless. The statement of the Com- 
mission is substantially true; but it would be more correct to state 
that the plague grows gradually less fatal up the Nile, and that it is 
less frequent and destructive in Upper than in Lower Egypt—in the 
high lands and in the desert than on the low lands on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The plague of 1835 penetrated Said, Upper Egypt, 
and in the city of Siout destroyed more than 13,000 people.* 

The plague is most fatal in the parts of Lower Egypt near the Nile 
and the great canals. Almost all the villages on the banks of the Nile, 
on the road to Fayoum, were attacked in the epidemic of 1841; tra- 
vellers and merchandize arrived there every day from the infected 
parts, and two of the travellers were attacked in Fayoum, but the 
population of the province escaped. Fayoum offers a striking contrast 
to Damietta, where the plague is most destructive. Fayoum (says 
Dr. Rossi) is raised above the level of the sea, and surrounded by the 
Desert of Libya, hot, but dry, without marshes; the cemeteries are at 
a distance from the habitations of the people; the water, without 
being delicious, may be drunk without inconvenience, on account of 
the nitre which it holds in solution. Damietta, at the mouth of the 
Nile, touches the sea; it is surrounded by fresh and salt water 
marshes; the air is hot and humid; the cemeteries are in the heart of 
the city; the fresh is mixed with salt water, or soiled by excremen- 
tial products and animal and vegetable matters in putrefaction. While 
Suez, a low port, surrounded by stagnant water, was attacked in 1835, 
Cosseir, built on rocks, and surrounded by arid mountains, escaped, 
although it obtained its provision from Keneh, where the plague broke 
out nearly as soon as at Cairo. Désgenettes and Clot Bey agree, that 
while Cairo itself is ravaged by plague, the citadel on high ground is 
invariably spared. Cairo, containing now about 200,000 inhabitants, 
is in a sandy plain at the foot of a mountain, “‘ which, by keeping off 
the winds that would refresh the air, makes the heat very stifling. 
Through the midst of it passes the Great Canal,” into which the 
sewers are discharged, over carrion, excreta, and mud. At the yearly 
overflow of the Nile, its waters filling this canal are distributed over 
the city, and drunk by the wretched inhabitants. Under the hot sun 
evaporation goes on; the bed of the canal is exposed; the water, 
stinking and black, sends up mephitic exhalations, which produce 
headache and sickness. The water of Lower Egypt is generally bad. 
Alexandria lies lower than Cairo; with the lakes near, and the infec- 
tious shores of its two ports, the stagnant waters in the cisterns and 
the streets, its numerous villages of small huts constructed of earth, 
without any opening but the door, raised scarcely three feet from the 
ground, and sheltering every night numberless families of sailors and 
dockyard labourers: it is the home of the plague. All over the Delta, 
the poor Egyptian constructs his house, or rather den, of mud; it is 





* Rapport al Académie Royale de Médicine sur la Peste et les Quarantaines, fait 
au nom d’une Commission, par M. Le Dr. Prus, Accompagné de Pieces et Documens, 
et suivi de la Discussion dans le sein de P Académie, 1846. 
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low, dark, damp, and filthy. The full grave of the family is often 
under the floor. The clothing and food of the fellah is of the lowest 
description ; he is subject to the most debasing oppression. 

Constantinople is another centre of the plague, and the circum- 
stances in which it springs up are not very different. The most fatal 
quarters lie along the port, or in the dirty wretched villages on the 
Kuropean shore of the Bosphorus. The plagues of 1831 and 1834 
first appeared in San Dimitri, a village separated from the Pera by a 
small stream, polluted by the impurities of the places on its margin. 
A village on mount Alem Dagh, 500 metres above the level of the sea, 
always cnjoys immunity, while the plague is raging below; to this 
place of refuge the inhabitanis of the capital resort. The plague 
reaches a village lower down the Alem Dagh. 

The plague still ravages periodically the population in the lower 
part of the basin of the Danube. 

Syria has four regions: the first, a warm, moist valley, lying along 
the coast; the second, hilly and rough, colder and healthier; the 
third, dry and hot, facing the east; the fourth, the depressed valley of 
the Jordan. The plague is endemic (says Larrey) on the coast of 
Syria. It committed, in the epidemic which he observed, great 
ravages in Gaza, Jaffa, St. Jean-d’Acre, and did not spare the Arabs 
of the Desert in the vicinity of the sea. It was scarcely felt in the 
villages of the mountains of Nablous and Canaan, but reigned in low 
marshy spots and places on the coast. The epidemic usually breaks 
out first in Antioch, Tripoli, Beyrout, Tyre, and Jaffa, whence it 
spreads to Jerusalem, Nazareth, and other higher towns or villages in 
the interior, with a diminishing mortality. The plague appears also 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris. In 1831, it broke out in Bagdad 
with terrible violence, destroyed half of the population, and left whole 
streets dispeopled. Bouchir and Bassora, above the Delta, on the 
Persian Gulf, suffered severely. Erzeroum, near the source of the 
Euphrates, high among the mountains of Armenia, is held by Dr. Prus 
to be one of the endemic sources of the oriental plague. This city is 
quite in an exceptional state. The documents show that there plague 
is periodically epidemic. 

Venice and Marseilles are, after Constantinople, the cities that have 
last and most severely suffered from plague. The lazaretto was first 
established in Venice (1403), and is still maintained with much rigour 
in Marseilles. Venice is low on the lagoons, and is traversed by 
canals, which have all the offensive qualities of open sewers. Marseilles 
lies near a great marsh, and is surrounded by hills. 

It will be recollected that the Black Death of the fourteenth cen- 
tury first broke out in Southampton, and was, like the plagues of the 
seventeenth century, excessively fatal in London. This large undrained 
city and frequented port, inundated with impurities, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was infested by plague. 


Salubrity of High Places. 


The four great pestilential diseases—cholera, yellow fever, remit- 
tent fever, and plague—have this property in common; that they 
begin and are most fatal on low ground ; that their fatality diminishes 
in ascending the rivers, and is inconsiderable around the river-sources, 
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except under such peculiar circumstances as are met with at Erzeroum, 
where the features of a marshy sea-side city are seen at the foot of the 
mountain-chain of Ararat. Safety is found in flight to the hills and to 
the desert, or in the removal of ships from infected ports to the open 
sea. Large masses of men—armies, pilgrims, or sailors in foul ships— 
often carry the epidemic with them to unhealthy places. 

The people living on land of a certain elevation above the plains 
are not only safe from the attacks of cholera, remittent fever, yellow 
fever, and plague, but they are in a remarkable degree exempt from 
other maladies. Their functions are healthy, and their faculties are 
energetically developed. They present the finest types of the human 
race. This is evident not only in Cashmere, Georgia, and Circassia, 
but in all the hill-tribes of India. The miserable natives of the 
Sunderbunds are below them in all the characteristic attributes of 
man. ‘The Arabs and Abyssinians too, on the elevated lands of the 
desert, and on the sides of the mountains from which the Nile 
descends, present a striking superiority over the people of Lower 
Egypt; their fiery life, love of liberty, and warlike genius, place them 
immeasurably above the Fellahs. And it is not the air of the sea 
that deteriorates the race, for the sea as it restores health also sustains 
a seafaring people; and islanders generally, whether in the Pacific, the 
Mediterranean, or the Atlantic, are above the standard type of the 
people on low rivers, and on the low coasts of continents. In Venice 
and Holland the sea appears for a long time to have counteracted the 
degrading influences of low alluvial lands on fine original races. 

The people bred on marshy coasts and low river margins, where 
pestilence is generated, live sordidly, without liberty, without poetry, 
without virtue, without science. They neither invent nor practise the 
arts; they possess neither hospitals, nor castles, nor habitations fit to 
dwell in; neither farms, freeholds, nor workshops. They are con- 
quered and oppressed by successive tribes of the stronger races, and 
appear to be incapable of any form of society except that in which 
they are slaves. Strangers no sooner set foot or attempt to settle on 
the soil than the endemic terror attacks them as if to bid them 
Begone! and if they remain, their institutions, palaces, and monu- 
ments, fall into ruins, as the generations degenerate. 

The ancients were well aware of the salubrity of islands and of the 
high lands; on which the chief temples of A‘sculapius (Ackdyzcera) 
were erected. The temples of Cos and Delos were on islands. The 
temple of Las was on the summit of Mount Ilium near the Gulf of 
Laconia; at a short distance flowed the pure and salutary waters of 
the Smenus. The temple of Megalopolis in Arcadia was on the 
eastern brow of the mountain in a sacred grove; for the temples were 
sometimes sheltered from malaria by trees, and sometimes surrounded 
by gardens and consecrated ground on which no building could be 
erected. The temple of Cyllene, in Elis, was near the sea; but it 
was on Cape Hyrminius. Epidaurus, also on the sea-coast, was sur- 
rounded by wood-crowned hills. The temples of Hygeia at Algium, 
of Aisculapius at Corona near the Gulf of Messena, and at Pergamus, 
were near springs of pure water, or the sources of streams. The 
Greek temples of health were away from the cities, isolated, near pure 
waters, on sweet, elevated places. Hippocrates has sketched, with 
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the hand of a master, the effects of high and low land, of good and 
bad water, on the diseases, energies, character, and intellect of men. 

The site of ancient Rome, on hills of nearly the same elevation as 
the high parts of London, was as happily chosen to secure the health 
as the defence of the Roman people. The Campagna extends from 
the Tiber southward along the coast for 60 miles, and inland as far 
as the first slopes of the Apennines. In the vicinity of the coast the 
land is low and swampy, but the remainder of the country—the great 
nursery of the Roman people—is a vast expanse of table land seldom 
less than 100 feet above the level of the sea, and for the most part 
perfectly dry. In the midst of the plain the isolated mass of the 
Alban hills “ divides the Campagna Proper from the deadly level of 
the Pontine marshes.” About 18 miles from the mouth of the Tiber, 
the stream sweeps round an alluvial meadow containing upwards of 
300 English acres. This is the Campus Martius, from which a steep 
bank rises abruptly and then slopes gradually into the table land, 
which forms the general surface of the country beyond. The project- 
ing bluffs of the bank, separated from each other and from the main 
ridge by deep hollows, stand as small isolated hills with steep rocky 
escarpments, and are the Capitoline, Palatine, and Aventine hills; the 
Coelian lies south-east of the Palatine. Another ridge throws out the 
Esquiline, Viminal,-and Quirinal.- The Janiculum and the Vatican 
noted for its insalubrity, are on the right bank of the Tiber. The 
Insula Tiberina is in the centre of the river, against the base of the 
Capitoline. The Tiber at Rome is 33 feet above the sea-level; the 
summits of the hills range from 117 feet to 154 feet above the ordi- 
nary level of the Tiber. The Saburra, in the hollow between the 
Esquiline and the Quirinal, was one of the most busy and thickly- 
peopled quarters of the city, but the public buildings and the habi- 
tations of the Roman people in the most glorious period of their 
history, were on the seven hills. The site of the city, as well as the 
great Aqueducts and Cloaca Maxima, evince an exquisite perception 
of the conditions on which warlike tribes might retain martial vigour 
in an Eternal City. on sine causa, Dit hominesque hune Urbi con- 
dende locum elegerunt, SALUBERRIMOS COLLES, flumen opportunum, quo 
ex mediterraneis locis fruges devehantur, quo maritimt commeatus 
accipiantur: mare vicinum ad commoditates, nec expositum nimia pro- 
pinguitate ad pericula classium eaternarum: regionum Italie medium 
ad incrementum Urbis natum unicé locum.* Posted upon the hills, 
they, in the infancy of the state, subjugated the earth beneath by vast 
subterranean drains; and gradually brought distant springs under- 
ground and in aqueducts to supply the citizens with pure water. 

The chief Roman encampments of which traces remain in England, 
were on the Malvern Hills, the Cotswold Hills, and other high spots, 
which, even when the country was undrained, must have been healthy. 
Roman London was on a hill; the Westminster of the monks in a 
swamp, as Peterborough and other monasteries were, probably for 


* Oration of F. Camillus, in which he dissuades the people from abandoning the 
city after it was burnt by the Gauls.—Livy, Dec. I., lib. v., cap. 30.—Vitruvius 
thus closes an eulogium of the site of the city :—‘‘ Ita Divina Mens civitatem 
populi Romani, egregia temperataque regione collocavit, uti orbis terrarum imperio 
potiretur.”’ 
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protection from the Northmen and marauders. Many monasteries and 
priories were on fine sites. ! 

The military posts most easily defended in ancient times against an 
enemy are the best defences against epidemics; and with the regularity 
of a general law, the first cities, castles, and temples, were on high 
places, 

The modern Romans, remarkably enough, inhabit the low alluvial 
ground (Campus Martius) which the Tiber embraces as the Thames 
does Southwark, and the low ground on the opposite bank of the 
river. The Quirinal and a part of the Capitoline are still covered 
with habitations; the Palatine, the Esquiline, the Coelian, and the 
Aventine, are deserted ; the bells of conventual buildings alone disturb 
the silence reigning in the waste among the crumbling ruins and vine- 
yards.* Lancisi has traced the history of the great city through all 
its vicissitudes, until it was deserted by the Roman pontiffs, and its 
population had dwindled down to 33,000; but he leaves it uncertain 
when the people descended from the hills.t Leo X., who filled the 
city with strangers, suffered his new colonists to build on the Campus 
Martius; and the other low grounds were occupied although the houses 
were infested by the inundations of the Tiber. ‘‘ Tiberinis alluvionibus 
incolas humilium Urbis regionum sepe diuturnis, sepe etiam seevi- 
oribus zgritudinibus laborasse, luculentius ipsa plebis clades, et luctus 
testatur, quam ut ab auctoritate, vel ratione testimonia repetamus, ” 
says Lancisi, writing in 1710. Cholera, in four months—July, August, 
September, and October, 1887—destroyed 5419 of these fallen people, 
who did not exceed 156,000 in number. 

As the power of the Egyptians descended from the Thebaid to 
Memphis, from Memphis to Sais, they gradually degenerated ; not- 
withstanding the elevation of their towns above the high waters of the 
Nile, their hygienic laws, and the hydrographical and other great 
sanatory arrangements which made the country renowned, justly or 
unjustly, for its salubrity, in the days of Herodotus. The poison of 
the Delta, in every time of weakness and successful invasion, gradually 
gained the ascendency ; and as the cities declined, the canals and the 
embalmments of the dead were neglected,—the plague gained ground. 
The people, subjugated by Persians, Greeks, Romans, Turks, Mame- 
lukes, became what they have been for centuries, and what they are 
in the present day. Every race that settled in the Delta degenerated, 
and was only sustained by immigration. So likewise the populations 
on the sites of all the city-states of antiquity on the coast of Syria, 
Asia Minor, Africa, Italy, seated like the people of Rome on low 
ground, under the ruin-clad hills of their ancestors, within reach of 


* Rome Illustrated, H. Noel Humphreys, pp. 23-24. 

t+ See in Roman Antiquities, by W. Ramsay, 1851, an admirable digest of the 
researches of Bunsen and others in their Beschreibung der Rom. See also the fine 
piece of Medical Topography, by Lancisi, Dissertatio de nativis, deque adventitiis 
Romani cceli qualitatibus.—Opera, 1718. Niebuhr says that ‘‘ Rome has now no 
right to its name; it is an entirely foreign vegetation that has grown upon a part of 
the old soil, as insignificant and thoroughly modern in its style as possible, without 
nationality and without history. * * * Science is utterly extinct here. * * * 
The people are apathetic; and truly, if ever they were remarkable in any way for 
personal appearance, they must have strangely altered.’’—Life and Letters of Nie- 
bhur, by Bunsen, Brandis, and Loebell. 
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fever and plague—are enervated and debased apparently beyond redemp- 

tion. The history of the nations on the Mediterranean,on the plains of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, the deltas of the Indus and the Ganges, and 
the rivers of China, exhibits this great fact—the gradual descent of 
races from the high lands, their establishment on the coasts in cities 
sustained and refreshed for a season by immigration from the interior ; 
their degradation in successive generations under the influence of the 
“unhealthy earth, and their final ruin, effacement, or subjugation by 
new races of conquerors. The causes that destroy individual men, lay 
cities waste which in‘their nature are immortal, and silently undermine 
eternal empires. 

It is unlikely that man should be left exclusively to the guidance 
either of calculation or experience in matters of so much importance as 
the character, vigour, health, and existence of race. An instinctive 
sense draws him to the healthy places of the earth, and makes the 
lands in which his race dies and is degraded, repulsive. In dank 
marshes surrounded by stagnant waters, and in hollow places of the 
earth covered with reptiles, we feel oppressed ; on the plain, where the 
breezes sweep over the herbage, the mind as well as the body is at 
ease ; and as we ascend the uplands of England, pass large flourishing 
trees by fresh waters, or mounting still higher, see the living springs 
burst from the earth; the hills covered with heather, the woods, fields, 
and plains stretched out in endless undulations below—the chest ex- 
pands in the elastic air, and the soul seems to drink in deeper draughts 
of Life. On the high lands men feel the loftiest emotions. Every 
tradition places their origin there. The first nations worshipped there. 
High on the Indian Caucasus, on Olympus, and on other lofty moun- 
tains, the Indians and Greeks imagined the abodes of their highest 
gods ; while they peopled the low underground regions, the grave-land 
of mortality, with infernal deities. These myths have a deep signifi- 
cation, Man feels his immortality in the hills. 

The effect of high and low land is as real, but not so obvious, in 
England as it is in the tropics. The Saxons and the Northmen came 
to these islands in ships, and their descendants retain an inextinguish- 
able passion for the sea. In summer and in seasons of sickness English 
families fly to the sea-side; in the winter they resort to warm, shel- 
tered spots in the south of England or on the western coast. The 
boatmen, fishermen, and seamen are generally a hardy, adventurous 
race. The coast isin many parts precipitous, and the high districts 
are healthy. Inthe low, marshy tracts along the southern and eastern 
coast and the estuaries of rivers, the health of the people is depressed. 
Around the Wash the mortality approaches that of the Tuscan 
Maremma. The Atlantic has, however, some sanatory as well as 
commercial advantages over the tideless Mediterranean. 

The extensive observations which have been collected under the 
Registration Act, and the calculations in the report, show indisputably 
that the elevation of the soil exercises as decided an influence on the 
English race as it does on the native races of other climates and soils. 

The great, striking, practical fact which the Inquiry into the Mor- 
tality of Cholera in England has elicited, is the influence of slight 
degrees of elevation. In the vast population of London, it is rendered 
evident. In the part of the parish of Lambeth near the level of the 
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Thames, the cholera, in 10,000 inhabitants, destroyed 163; at Ken- 
nington, 8 feet high, 90; at Brixton, 56 feet high, 55; and, finally, in 
Norwood, the highest sub-district of the parish, where the inhabitants 
are at least 128 feet above the river, only 5 in 10,000, and this was 
not accidental. Elevation within these moderate limits operated with 
the regularity of a general law; and the influence of elevation has been 
felt all over the kingdom. Everywhere the low cities have suffered. 

Besides the trial which the population has gone through in the 
epidemic of the world, there is another test of health—the longevity of 
the inhabitants of various places, and the rate of mortality experienced 
from ordinary causes, and home epidemics. The hundred diseases 
which afflict, derange, and destroy the frame of man, acknowledge 
various causes; camps and cities suffer certainly on low ground from 
one train of diseases; in high localities, starvation, density, impurities, 
generate other maladies which are not less certainly fatal. The mor- 
tality of a dense, dirty city, on a hill, seated on cesspools, and ill 
supplied with water, may be higher than the mortality of an open 
town on the margin of low marshes; but the other conditions being 
equal, the mortality in the long run will be greatest in the low 
situation. The causes which make cholera, plague, remittent fever, 
yellow fever, periodically fatal, are always in operation, and furnish 
their daily quota to the hospital, the sick chamber, and the grave. 
Accordingly we find, on reverting to the Tables of Mortality, for the 
seven years 1838-44, that, as a general rule, the mortality declines as 
we ascend the rivers. The majority of the healthy districts are at a 
certain elevation above the sea. 

Such is the variety of the soil of England, that, tested by the rates 
of mortality—the children reared out of a given number born—the 
longevity of the inhabitants—the freedom from common epidemics— 
or the immunity from cholera, healthy districts are found in nearly 
every county. Large tracts of country are, however, so much healthier 
than the rest, that they may be justly called Salubrious Fields; and 
it is remarkable that here the finest races of animals are bred. The 
north districts of Northumberland around the beautiful Cheviot hills, 
covered with grasses, ferns, wild thyme, extending from the region of 
the heaths to the rich cultivated land at their bases, touching each 
other, or intersected by narrow valleys; the districts extending from 
the Tees over the North and East Ridings of York to Leicestershire, 
Herefordshire, and parts of Shropshire; some of the districts of Glou- 
cestershire about the Cotswold hills; parts of Wales; North Devon, 
including Dartmoor and Exmoor; the Surrey and Sussex hills, with 
the Southdowns; have given names to the best breeds of sheep, fowls, 
cattle, and horses, in the kingdom. The Old Lincoln and the Romney 
Marsh breeds of sheep attained a large size in the rich pastures of the 
drained fens; but they have either altogether given way to the other 
breeds, or been modified by the blood of other races. The immense 
dray-horse of London is bred in the fens of Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire ; he is massive and powerful, but is slow, without mettle, 
without action; he does not step out, and is unanimated by the fire of 
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the loss of some of the higher qualities, to attain its maximum in the 
drained fen land, The horse, which, in Arabia, Barbary, Persia, and 
England, attains so high a development, is said to degenerate on the 
low coasts of Africa and Asia; but we have no means of tracing the 
certain degeneration on unhealthy soils either of these animals, of oxen, 
or of sheep, in England. All that is well known is the improve- 
ment in healthy districts, and the fatal effects of marshes and cf the 
unhealthy atmosphere of towns on the higher classes of animals.* 

The dry and most inland are not always the healthiest regions of 
the country. The salubrious fields are sometimes watered by running 
streams, and diversified by lakes; the dew is abundant; they are often 
veiled, not by infectious fogs, but by mists drawn from the sky as it 
breathes over them; the mountains rise over; the ocean rolls at the 
distance below them, as on the coast of Sussex, North Devon, the 
western region of Wales, extending under Snowdon and Cader Idris in 
a vast amphitheatre round Cardigan Bay; the lake-land and moors of 
the North, rising between the Irish Sea and the German Ocean. The 
land is sometimes heathy, but may be covered by the sweetest herbage, 
and bees feeding on the flowers; the cereal grains, the hop, the timber, 
are often of the finest quality; the animals are healthy, the native 
breeds are vigorous; and those fine varieties are produced at intervals, 
which men of the genius of Bakewell, Ellman, Tomkins, Colling, and 
O’Kelly, make the permanent stock of the country. Industry and the 
army receive their best recruits from the population, while they get 
their worst from the people of the low parts of sickly towns. Agricul- 
ture has reclaimed many unhealthy districts on the plains, so that a 
considerable extent of the cultivated land is now in a state of compara- 
tive salubrity; and vast systems of drainage have subdued the noxious 
fens, although carried out less efficiently than is desirable, and interfered 
with by milldams on the rivers, descending lke the Nene, from the 
inland highlands. 

The population is never uniformly distributed over a country. 
The soil is washed down into the valleys, and is followed by a fertile 
vegetation, which supplies animals, and finally man, with food. The 
places of resort for the performance of public acts, and for the inter- 
change of commodities, have usually a central situation, easily acces- 
sible along level roads, where water is abundant; accordingly, almost 
all inland towns of any magnitude are on rivers; and as the commerce 
by sea increases, the population is brought down to the coast, or to the 
point up to which the river is navigable by large vessels. The seaport 
towns are frequently near the deltas of rivers on low coasts; and 
higher up the rivers, a large part of the people are often so insensible, 
that they sink or settle on the lowest ground, to avoid the labour and 
expense of living on the better sites which are in the neighbourhood. 
Canals have also had a tendency to draw the population down to low 
towns on their banks. 

The population of England increased slowly in the seventeenth and 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. The towns and seaports 


* The Domesticated Animals of the British Islands, by David Low, Esq., Prof. 
of Agriculture, Univ. Edinburgh, 1845.—Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, vol, ix.,—Prize Essay On Farm Horses, by W. C. Spooner, p. 249; 
and Prize Essay On Cattle, by Hall W. Keary, p. 426, 
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were not then places of great magnitude, and their population was sus- 
tained by immigrants from the country—the high nursing-grounds of 
the kingdom. ‘The supply of London alone,” says Davenant, from 
King’s observations, “takes up above half the neat increase of the 
kingdom.” The burials greatly exceeded the christenings in London, 
and it is probable that of the whole population of England only an 
insignificant portion was born in the low parts of towns and _ ports. 
The great increase of the town population in the present century is 
chiefly due to immigration, which has not only sustained the old pro- 
portion of the population, but has introduced a great excess of healthy 
life from the high inlands. The result is, that a large proportion of 
the population of England is now in the low seaports, manufacturing 
towns, and cities. The population in 117 districts, comprising the 
chief towns, was 6,612,958 in 1841, and 7,795,882 in 1851; the popu- 
lation in 506 districts, comprising chiefly small towns and country 
parishes, was 9,301,190 in 1841, and 10,126,886 in 1851. A large 
proportion of the next generation of Englishmen will consequently be 
born in town districts, some of which are high and healthy, while 
others, low, insalubrious, subject to inundations and to the incursions 
of cholera, present many of the circumstances in which a degradation 
of race is inevitable. So, while the drainage of the marshes, the culti- 
vation of the soil, the sanatory measures in the old towns, and the 
diffusion of education have tended to promote the amelioration of the 
English race; the descent of the population to the low places, which 
have in the last ten years increased twice as fast (2 per cent. per 
annum) as the healthy parts—the sudden growth of large mining and 
manufacturing places left undrained, ill-cleansed—the liberation of 
multiplying vagabonds and criminals, who were in the old times 
transported, cruelly destroyed by jail-fever, or hanged, have had a 
tendency to increase the proportion of deteriorated organizations. 
Idiots and lunatics, who are no longer plunged in cells for a short life, 
and other persons labouring under hereditary diseases, are also in- 
creasing, probably from a similar cause. In addition to the inhabit- 
ants of the old towns, which have always been fatal, several millions of 
people are now in the seaports, in South Wales, in Staffordshire, in the 
mining districts of the north, in the towns of the West Riding of York- 
shire, and in the dense districts of Lancashire, where the health of 
parents is depressed, and the circumstances are often so prejudicial to 
their offspring, that, of the coming generation, five instead of two of 
every ten born are destroyed in the first five years of life, and the sur- 
vivors, with a few happy exceptions, are left with shattered, feeble, 
febrile, and disorganized frames. The countenance of the children is 
painful in these districts, and in all the places where cholera has raged, 
presents the most striking contrast to the healthy hardy aspect of the 
children in salubrious fields. Their degeneration is as inevitable as 
the degeneration of horses, oxen, sheep, in circumstances equally 
unfavourable. 

All analogy, however, proves that no extensive or permanent 
degeneration of a race can be accomplished in less than two or three 
generations. The great change is as slow and insidious as 1t 1s certain. 
It is rarely perceived by its victims ; who remain rooted and benumbed 
on the spot unless they and the community are aroused by sudden and 
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terrible catastrophes. That angel which, it would seem, it has pleased 
the Almighty Creator and Preserver of Mankind to charge with this 
dread mission is the Pestilence. Wherever the human race, yielding 
to ignorance, indolence, or accident, is in such a situation as to be 
liable to lose its strength, courage, liberty, wisdom, lofty emotions— 
the plague, the fever, or the cholera comes ; not committing havoe per- 
petually, but turning men to destruction, and then suddenly ceasing, 
that they may consider. As the lost father speaks to the family, and 
the slight epidemic to the city, so the pestilence speaks to nations, in 
order that greater calamities than the untimely death of the population 
may be averted. For to a nation of good and noble men Death, is a 
less evil than Degradation of Race. . 

The acknowledged greatness of England has been variously accounted 
for; and it would be illogical to refer it to any single circumstance. 
Among its primary causes are, however, unquestionably to be classed 
the character and quality of the race of men—derived in happy pro- 
portions from a Scandinavian, Celtic, and Saxon stock—and bred 
mostly in pure air on the hillsand grounds of moderate height supplied 
with running water, or on the fertile plains and valleys of an island, 
pregnant with mineral wealth and well placed for commerce on the 
frontier of the old andin the way to the new world. Englishmen have 
derived weapons in industry and war from the coal and iron mines ; but 
their strength and courage, in modern as in ancient days, came from 
other sources. Their skill, industry, science, religion, justice, freedom, 
sense of duty, love of country, and goodwill for other people, have all 
contributed to their success: they were bestowed on them by nature, 
circulate in their blood, and beat in their hearts. No race of men, 
living in maremmas, marshes, deltas; low sea-coasts, low river-sides, 
could have acquired or wielded the power of this empire. 

In the ten years 1841-50 more than 744,809 children were born in 
seventeen port districts, six inland districts, and eleven districts of 
London on the south side of the Thames, where cholera destroyed 
26,258 lives in 1849 ; and it is probable that more than one-fourth part 
of the next generation of the English race will be born and bred in 
insalubrious places, which must in the long run induce degeneracy. 
The proportion of such births is rapidly increasing. Is it not time, 
then, to take heed? Are we not on the verge of a great calamity? 
This question is more than a question of life and death for the people. 
If degeneration should extend, and large numbers of the English race 
be divested of its noblest characteristics, their reclamation would be an 
arduous if not impracticable undertaking. For while nature in time _ 
supplies a loss of numbers, it is difficult by the most consummate art 
in favourable circumstances, to retrieve the loss of generous qualities. 
How few genuine instances are there of the regeneration of a fallen 
man, class, or nation ? 

_ Great Britain enjoys undoubtedly many advantages over the Baby- 
lons of the ancient world, and the decayed maritime city-states. Exten~ 
sive habitable highlands and fertile fields must always be the birth-place 
of a majority of its children. Its population and power can never be 
circumscribed within a single city or within the low ports of an alluvial 
coast; and it is surrounded by the refreshing sea. The vast popu- 
lations which have recently settled in bad localities may almost 
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invariably find in the neighbourhood, sites at elevations which, in these: 
latitudes, cholera does not climb. With wealth, industry, and science 
at command, it is still possible to drain, and supply with pure water 
and a purer air, districts as low as Southwark, Westminster, Liverpool, 
and Hull ; thus disarming them of much of their fatal power. 

But malaria begets apathy. The unhappy inhabitants of unhealthy 
places disregarded statistical calculations—the counsels of their medical 
men—the analogies of nature, and the results of experience. The wan 
looks of their children, and the multitudinous Voices of their Dead did 
not move them. The Community was also in the. wrong! for the laws 
left them without warning, punishment, or effectual assistance. Then 
Cholera came ; and in two heavy visitations carried off more victims 
than the United Kingdom has lost in many wars. It may, if nothing 
is done, after a season return, for it still reigns inIndia. But let these 
human sacrifices suffice. The great Sanatory Reforms which will shield 
the country from pestilence, while they save the lives of thousands, 
will prevent the degradation of successive generations; and promote 
the amelioration and perfection of the human race. 


Conclusion. 


For the practical applications of the results of this inquiry I must 
refer to the Report: I shall here only insert the following :— 
~ Persons who have the means may, by an early removal from an 
infected district, always find safety im such salubrious districts as the 
tables show had deaths neither from diarrhoea nor cholera in the year 
1849. The sportsman on the moors, and the people near the river- 
sources of the country, in the first week of September, when the 
cholera killed 2,157 persons in London and 4,991 persons in other 
places, were in those high situations im no danger whatever of an 
attack. Many people left London, and went, as usual, to the sea-side. 
This was an error: sometimes the disease within them was developed 
on the low land; sometimes they were attacked, not only in the 
towns, but in the villages on the coast. 

Strangers who can avoid it should not visit a town in an epide- 
mic. They appear to be peculiarly liable to an attack. Persons 
whose duties confine them to an infected town will find that removal 
from districts in which the epidemic is raging to high, clean districts 
of the same town, insures a great degree of immunity. 

In outbreaks, where it may be necessary to move large numbers of 
people, they should be sent to high, dry ground, where good water 
can be procured, Clean ships generally find safety by going out to 
sea; armies, by removing from the camp in which they are attacked, 
and encamping on high ground. 

High places are also generally safe asylums from plague, yellow 
fever, remittent fever, and ague. It is necessary in the epidemics, as 
it is in cholera, to keep away from marshes and rivers in the lower 
parts of their course, and to obtain water, if possible, from unpolluted 
springs. 

, wei eh suffer more from cholera on march, or immediately after- 

wards, than they do in station. Many instances are adduced from 

Indian experience by Mr. Orton; and the fact is placed vevone doubt 
N 
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by the statistical analyses of Assistant-Surgeon Balfour.* The en- 
campments and marches of the Indian armies lie often by rivers, on 
low grounds. Cholera found the Marquess of Hastings near the 
margin of the Sinde, in Bundlekund, on November 7, 1817, and 
destroyed in one week 764 fighting men, and some thousands of the 
camp-followers of the grand army; it ceased after the 19th, when he 
crossed the clear stream of the Betwah, and encamped upon its high 
and dry banks at Erich.t Colonel Pearse had been marching, in 
1781, on the sea-coast six. days through “ sand and sea water,” when 
his 5,000 men were “attacked with inconceivable fury,” and the 
road was strewed with the dead in the first well-recorded epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera.t 

If an army had been marched through or encamped on the low 
streets of Southwark south of the Thames, in August 1849, it would 
no doubt have suffered severely from cholera; while it might have 
been moved down the high roads north or south of London with 
impunity. The danger from pestilence of every kind is diminished 


* See some good observations on the movement of troops, in the ‘ Statistics of 
Cholera,’’ by Assistant-Surgeon Edward Balfour. He shows, that of the native 
soldiers of the Madras army, 32 died of cholera in cantonment, 86 when marching, to 
an average strength of 10,000. The attacks were respectively 85 and 200 in 10,000. 
Dr. Lorimer’s Reports show that the troops were more frequently attacked on long 
than on short marches: thus, the troops in 219 marches of 20~--40 days were 
attacked 39 times; while in 14 marches of 100—120 days they were attacked 7 
times. If we take 100 marches as the basis, they were attacked 18 times in about 
30 days, in the one case; while in the other case they were attacked 50 times in 
about 110 days, that is, at the rate of 14 times in 30 days. This is no proof that 
fatigue increases the liability to attack; it only proves that, on the long marches, 
the men are exposed a longer time to the causes of the disease. 

Mr. Balfour would assuredly expect more men to be wounded in a battle of three 
days, than in a battle of one day’s duration. 

It would be a great advantage if soldiers in the field could sleep on raised 
camp beds. 

t Jameson on Cholera, pp. 15, 16. 

t Algiers is as fatal to the French as India is to the English soldier; for 
the annual mortality was, as M. Boudin has shown, in his valuable papers on 
Algeria, and ‘‘ Statisque de l’Armée,’’ 7°58 per cent. in 1837-1846, or four times 
as great as the mortality (1°86 per cent. in 1842-1846) in France. The mortality 
was as low as 4°5 in 1838, and as high as 14°1 per cent. in 1840: it varied at the 
different stations in 1845, and was 3°6 in Algiers, 3°7 in Mostaganem, 4°2 in Oran, 
5°5 in Philippeville, 6°6 in Blidah, and 14°1 in El-Arouch. The following order, 
addressed by Marshal Bugeaud, in 1847, to his Generals, shows that the French had 
become alive to the danger of encamping on low grounds :— 

*¢ J’ai remarqué que MM. les commandants de colonne choississent leur campe- 
ment au bord des cours d’eau, dans l’intention louable sans doute d’éviter A leur 
troupes des corvées pour aller 4 l’eau. Mais l’experience a démontré que cette 
maniére de camper donne un nombre considérable de malades.—Une seule nuit 
passée dans un bas-fond suffit quelquefois pour donner une centaine de malades sur 
en effectif de 3000 hommes. On comprend avec quelle rapidité une colonne serait 
fondue si cette maniére de camper se renouvelait. 

‘© Je recommande donc de la maniére la plus formelle 4 tous les commandants de 
colonne de choisir toujours leur campements sur les hauteurs et des coteaux, toutes les 
fois que le terrain le permettra.— Pourvu que 1’on puisse bien se garder dans la position 
que l’on choisit, peu importe la forme donnée au camp si 1’on est dans un endroit 
salubre, [1 vaut infiniment mieux imposer quelques corvées aux hommes pour aller 
a l’eau et pour mener les chevaux et mulets 4 l’abreuvoir. La santé des soldats en 
souffrira beaucoup moins que de camper dans un endroit soumis 4 des influences 
morbides.”’ 
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by keeping troops on high ground: they often lose their strength, and 
perhaps some of their courage as well as health, on low ground near 
rivers and marshes; which, judging by the event, notw vithstanding 
some advantages, oe as bad lines of defence for armies as they do 
places of refuge for feeble nations, who only survive and permanently 
resist in the hills. 

The Walcheren expedition is an illustration of ihe fate of military 
operations on the deltas of great rivers, or on the low islands at their 
mouths.* 

The Peninsular war offers an example of a different kind: our 
troops suffered severely on the Gnadiana: but the earth fought for 
the English on the high lines of Torres Vedras; and against Masséna 
in the humid plains below, until he retired to Santarem, and finally 
retreated with the loss of 40,000 veterans. The French army remained 
starving for five winter months, in the midst of marshes; and the dis- 
astrous incidents of the retreat showed that they there lost many of 
their finest qualities.t They began their retreat with 10,000 sick. 

Travellers in unexplored countries should not rest on low, swampy 
spots; they have the best chance of preserving their health and the 
health of their horses and cattle by passing the nights on high ground, 
in the neighbourhood of springs, or near small rapid rivers. The two 
Landers, after Captain Clapperton, by adopting this course, landing 
at Badagry, and, as their map and journal show, keeping on the high 
grounds, arrived at Yaouri, and both succeeded in descending the Niger 
alive.t An attentive examination of journals of travels establishes the 
value ‘of this rule. 

arth. If it is important that travellers, armies, and all moving 
bodies of men should avoid damp, low grounds, it is evidently of still 
greater importance that the habitations of a people should be raised on 
dry, drained land of a certain elevation, washed by rains, and venti- 
lated by the breezes of heaven. The sites of many English towns are 
unexceptionable; they he beautifully on the slopes of hills against the 
sun; the spires of their churches stand out against the sky. The 
sites of other cities, and of parts of nearly all, are, as we have seen, 
singularly bad, and should never have been selected for building. 
Sites of towns are as much a matter of public concern as lines of road, 
canals, or railways; and legislation could not be more advantageously 
employed than in directing and facilitating selection. The present law 
of settlement, and the mixed, complicated, uncertain tenure of land, 


* “Select Dissertations,’’ by Sir Gilbert Blane, Dis. IIT. He notices that 
those who slept in the upper stories of houses were less liable to the Walcheren 
fever, and had it in a milder form, than those who slept on the ground floors. 
Dr. Ferguson remarked in St. Domingo, that two-thirds more men were taken ill on 
the ground floors than on the upper stories. The celebrated Dr. Cullen observed 
the same in the sickness which he witnessed in Porto Bello in the year 1740. p. 91. 

tT Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, vol. vii., pp. 256, 270,448. “I never 
saw an army so healthy as this [the English]. Indeed I may say that we have 
scarcely any sick, excepting in the Walcheren regiments.’’—16 Feb., 1811. ‘‘ The 
enemy’s loss in this expedition to Portugal is immense; I should chink not less than 
45,000 men, including the sick and wounded; and I think that, including the 9th 
corps, they may have 40,000 on this frontier. ?__oth April, 181}. 

Napier, Peninsular War. vol. iii., Book x11. 

Alison, History of Europe, c. 63. 

$ Lander’s Niger Expedition, 
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interfere seriously with the choice of ground, and exclude the people 
from many of the best sites in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
places in which they dwell. This evil can be remedied. The railways 
now offer extraordinary facilities for distributing the population over a 
wider area; and as the canals and navigable rivers have drawn the 
population down, the roads, stations, and warehouses, kept as high as 
is practicable, may counteract this tendency, raise people to a higher 
level, and at once facilitate drainage and the application of the sewage 
to agricultural purposes, 

The higher districts of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, immediately 
around London, are as healthy as any in the world; so that a moderate 
extension of the building-area in the right direction, would be sufficient 
to secure salubrious sites. The cost of conveyance and carriage would 
be speedily compensated even to artizans by their increased health and 
energy ; their children would be saved from death, disease, deformity, 
vice, drunkenness, degradation, the prolific fruits of malaria. They 
would be susceptible of religious and intellectual culture ; which, in 
their present dwellings, is made difficult for the children of good and 
worthy workmen. 

The houses in England and Wales amounted to 3,117,182 in 1841, 
and to 3,433,859 in 1851; the increase in the interval was 316,677, 
in addition to those, which were built to replace decayed and destroyed 
houses; so that in the towns of England the selection of building-sites 
is a question constantly open. | 

In the Colonies the choice of sites for new towns is a matter 
of primary importance. The sites lying most conveniently for com- 
merce are often low and insalubrious; but as low shores are more 
subject. to inundations, earthquakes, pestilences, and the influences 
that deteriorate the English race, the tempting facilities which they 
offer should not weigh against the enduring advantages of high healthy 
lands. Regard must of course be had to defence, commercial con- 
venience, and fertility of soil; but in taking possession of new countries, 
the proper course would appear to be to ascend the rivers sufficiently 
high to secure vigour of race, and then gradually to descend towards 
the deltas, draining and cultivating the land on the way. The rule is 
the result of all our present investigations; it is quite in conformity 
with the traditional course of the primeval races. The example of 
Holland, of America, and of parts of England, shows that low fen and 
marsh land is habitable; and with efficient drainage, it is probable 
that, if thinly peopled by a race well fed and naturally hardy, neither 
disease nor degeneration would go beyond a certain point, quite 
compatible with a comfortable if not a very spiritual and exalted 
existence. A moderate elevation in temperate climates is a protection 
against many evils: as cholera has shown in London. 

» Climate. Long experience alone can ultimately determine what 
climates are healthy ; and every locality must be ultimately judged 
by the test of such a calculation as has been applied to the districts 
of England and Wales. But analogy justifies the inference from 
experience, In some cases brief and imperfect, that in parts of Canada, 
the United States, South America, New Zealand, the Isles of the 
Pacific Ocean, Australia, and Southern Africa, the English race 


retains the energy, which it invariably loses in two or three genera- _ 
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tions on the low tropical lands of the West India Islands, of the West 
Coast of Africa, and of Southern Asia; where much of the best blood 
of England has been sacrificed without establishing permanent settlers, 
making any evident impression on the native population, or producing 
any lasting fruits. Near the spot which has, for many years, been the 
centre and the capital of the imperial power in India, the devastating 
epidemic Cholera was generated, which has twice ravaged these islands, 
and twice encircled the world. The average mortality of the English 
troops. in India has hitherto exceeded 5 per cent. annually. The 
removal of the Enropean population from the low to the high land, 
railways, vast systems of drainage, and the steady prosecution of the 
sanatory measures which have been commenced, are required to justify 
the credit which the Government of India has latterly obtained for 
enlightenment and beneficence. 

W. H. Duncan, Esq., M.D., the Health Officer of Liverpool, was 
present when the above paper was read, and has kindly placed the 
following letter at the disposal of the Council :— 


My pbeEAR Sir,— 15th May, 1852. 
In compliance with your suggestion, I have examined the question as to the 
influence of elevation on cholera in Liverpoo], and the following are the results. 

The borough is divided into sixteen municipal wards or districts. In the eight 
highest districts, having an average elevation of about 100 feet above high-water 
mark, the mortality from cholera was 90 in 10,000 inhabitants. In the eight 
lowest districts, with an average elevation of about 35 feet, the mortality was 214 
in 10,000.* The higher districts had a population of about 186,000; the lower, 
about 165,000. 

- Dividing the districts into three groups, having, as nearly as the arrangement 
admits of, equal amounts of population, the mortality in the highest group was 59 
in 10,000; in the middle group, 176 in 10,000; and in the lowest, 211 in 10,000. 
The average elevation of these groups was respectively about 125, 50, and 30 feet. 
In the first group, the elevations varied from 110 to 160 feet; in the second, from 
44 to 74 feet; in the third, from 20 to 38 feet. 

Taking the districts singly where the difference of elevation is only 2 or 3 feet, 
I find the law is not carried out, being apparently overpowered by disturbing 
elements which come into operation. But when the districts of approximating 
elevations are grouped together, and the groups so formed contrasted, the results 
distinctly point to a relation between the elevation of the soil, and the mortality 
from cholera. 

I myself estimated the elevations from the contour-map of the borough, so that 
they cannot be depended on as strictly accurate. They are as nearly so, however, 


as I could make them. I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
William Farr, Esq. W. H. Duncan. 


* By the law in the previous. paper, 113 : 48 : : 214 : a = 91 = mortality from 
_ cholera in the higher districts. The actual mortality observed was 92.—W. F. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Session 1851-2. 
Fifth Ordinary Meeting. Monday, 15th March, 1852. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The Right Honourable Lord Wodehouse was elected a Member of the Society. 


The following Papers were read:— 
1. On the Rate of Mortality prevailing in the Medical Profession. By 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 
2, On the Mortality inthe Bombay Army. By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 
Sykes. 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting. Monday, 19th, April, 1852. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


E. Marmaduke Clarke, Esq. William L. Howard, Esq. 
Walter Ruding Deverell, Esq. Edwin H. Galsworthy, Esq. 


The following Papers were read :— 


1. Vital Statistics of Chittagong, Bengal. By Assistant-Surgeon 
Bedford. 
2. Mortality from Cholera in England, 1848-9. By W. Farr, Esq. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting. Monday, 17th May, 1852. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Edward Barlow, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 


The adjourned discussion on Mr. Farr’s Paper on Cholera in England, 
1848-9, was resumed. 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, ann DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 
AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tus return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,190 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Autumn quarter ending December 31st, 1851; and 
the marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, about 3,228 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 superintendent 
registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended September 30th, 1851. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The marriages and the births exceed the average numbers; and the deaths are 
also slightly above the average of the corresponding quarters. 

For the whole of the year 1851 the births have greatly exceeded the numbers in 
any previous year, and the mortality has been lower than it was in any of the 10 
years 1841-50, except 1843, 1845, and 1850. The births, deaths, and marriages 
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show a balance of births over deaths, and an increase of families; which are only 
observed in a state of prosperity. The tendency at the end of the year to decline 
towards the average state of things will no doubt attract attention to the great 
interests and to the public health of the country. 

MarRIAGES.—74,310 persons were married in the 3 months ending September 
30th. The rapid increase of the marriages in England from 29,221 in the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1840 to 37,155 in 1851 is partly due to the increase of the 
population and partly to the increased disposition to marriage. In the September 
quarter of 1841 and 1851 out of 100,000 persons, 365 and 409 married ; conse- 
quently out of the same number of persons, 8 married in 1841 and 9 in 1851. 

The number of marriages is less than it was in the previous June quarter, which 
is usually the case, and slightly less also than it was in the corresponding quarter of 
1850. In parts of the country the decrease is not inconsiderable; in others, the 
marriages of 1851 exceeded those in the corresponding quarter of 1850. Thus in 
London the marriages in the quarter ending September 1851 were 7,345, or 583 
more than in the September quarter of 1850, and 1,548 more than in the quarter of 
1847! In Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire the marriages still exceed the average; in 
Berkshire the excess in inconsiderable. The excess was chiefly in Guildford, Dart- 
ford, Tunbridge, Dover, Eastbourne, and Lewes. Jn Brighton the marriages were 
154, which is near the average, but less than in the corresponding quarters of 
1849-50. In the South Midland Division, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Bedfordshire, and Cambridgeshire have fewer marriages in the quarter 
of 1851 than in the corresponding quarter of the previous year. In Essex and 
Norfolk, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire a similar decline took place; in 
Suffolk and Cornwall the marriages slightly increased. In the South Midland, 
Eastern, and South-western counties, the number of marriages, though less than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1850, was not below the average. The same state 
of things is observed in the West Midland Division; the marriages were less 
numerous in Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and Shropshire than they were in the 
previous year; in Staffordshire and Worcestershire the numbers remained above 
the average, and there was a considerable increase in Wolverhampton and Stour- 
bridge ; in Warwickshire the marriages are more numerous than they were in 1850, 
and the increase is chiefly in Birmingham and its suburbs. In Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire the marriages rapidly increased from 1847 up to 
1850, and have now slightly declined. Jincolnshire, which was at the lowest point 
in 1850, increased in 1851. The marriages in nearly all the districts of Lancashire, 
including Liverpool and Manchester, declined, but were more numerous than in any 
previous September quarter except that of 1850. The marriages have progressively 
declined in the North Riding of Yorkshire since 1848; they still remain above the 
average in the West Riding. In Keighley, Halifax, Leeds, and Sheffield the number 
of marriages in the quarter exceeds the number in the corresponding quarter of any 
previous year since 1847. In Leeds and Sheffield the increase is remarkable. In 
Hull and Sculcoates, the rate of marriage declined. In the Northern Counties and 
in Wales the rate of marriage remained above the average, but was rather lower 
than it was in the September quarter 1850. 

The marriage returns of 1850 and 1851 exhibit the excess which since 1750 has 
been invariably observed when the substantial earnings of the people are above the 
average; and the experience of a century, during which the prosperity of the country 
though increasing has been constantly fluctuating, shows that if is prudent to 
husband the resources of good times against future contingencies. Workmen, if 
they are wise, will not now squander their savings. 

Birtrus.—149,155 births were registered in the last quarter, and 616,251 in the 
year 1851. These are the greatest numbers ever before registered. The average 
annual rate of births in the 10 years 1841-50 was 3:261 per cent.; in the year 1851 
the rate was 3°428 per cent. To every 100,000 of the population 3,428 children 
were born in 1851 instead of 3,261; and there was consequently an excess of 167, 
or of 5 percent. The excess appears to have been distributed very generally over 
the whole country. 

INCREASE oF PopuLATION.—While the births in the last quarter of the year 
1851 were 149,155, the deaths were 99,248; leaving an excess of 49,907 in the 
population. The deaths in the year 1851 were 385,933, the births 616,251; con- 
sequently 230,318 at least was the natural increase in England and Wales of a 
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population amounting to 17,977,000 in the middie of that year, and now exceeding 
18 millions of souls. ; 
Emicration still continues; 59,200 people left their homes and the ports of 
the United Kingdom in the last 92 days of the old year. 52,292 sailed from 
English ports; namely, 42,680 from Liverpool, 6,252 from London, and 3,360 from 
Plymouth. 1,524 persons sailed from Glasgow and Greenock; 5,384 from Irish 
ports. A great proportion of these emigrants from Liverpool were of Irish birth. 


The Average Prices of Consols, Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average Quantity 
of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in the two last Quarters of 1851. | 
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STATE oF THE PuBLic HeALtH.—England is one of the few countries of the 
world in which the rate of mortality is lowest in the hot season. In the three 
months ending September 1851, the mortality, calculated on the population, was at 
the rate of 2°020 per cent., which was slightly below the average (2°099) of the 10 
preceding summer quarters; in the three months ending December 1851, the mor- 
tality was at the rate of. 2°182 per cent., which, on the other hand, is slightly above 
the average (2°162) of the 10 preceding autumn quarters. The spring months of 
April, May, June stand higher than the autumn quarter in the order of mortality; 
while in the three months of January, February, and March the mortality is highest 
in winter. The mortality of the quarters of the year is seen in the subjoined table, 
which also presents a strong argument in favour of the improvement of the sites, 
dwellings, drainage, cleansing, and water-supply of the large towns of the kingdom. 

The mortality of the large towns is, in the first and second half of the year 
respectively, one-fifth and one-third part higher in the large towns than it is in the 
country districts and small towns, where many causes of insalubrity also exist. 
The same causes that destroy the lives of so many people, degrade the lives of more, 
and may ultimately, it is to be feared, have a very unfavourable effect on the 
energies of a large proportion of the English race. Here is then a wide field for 
salutary and beneficent reforms. 

The mortality of the large town districts in the last quarter of 1851] is slightly 
below the average; and this may be hailed with satisfaction as an indication of 
sanitary activity. Unfortunately the mortality in the small towns, and in the 
country districts has increased to some extent, and has thus left the mortality of the 
kingdom above the average. 

Scarlatina, measles, small-pox, and fever have been epidemic in many districts, 
and are still prevailing. 

The weather in the three months is shown by the returns collated by Mr. 
Glaisher to have presented some extraordinary deviations from the ordinary state 
of things. The fall of rain in the three months was only two-fifths of the usual 
quantity; many springs and small streams ceased to flow; and the atmosphere, con- 
taining less vapour than usual, was dry. The effect of the change iu the meteo- 
rology on the public health and the growing crops must be carefully watched 
during the present year. 
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In London, 14,355 deaths were registered in the quarter, while only 12,956 deaths 
were registered in the corresponding quarter of the previous year. Upon looking 
back to 1847, when influenza was epidemic, and 18,586 persons died, there is 
matter of congratulation in the fact that at present the metropolis is exempt from 
any extraordinary epidemic, and is, allowing for increase of population, losing less 
than the average number of lives. 3,137 persons died in 13 weeks of zymotic 
diseases; by small-pox 339, measles 204, scarlatina 603, hooping-cough 286, 
diarrhoea 401. These were chiefly children. Only 15 deaths were referred to 
cholera, 34 deaths were referred to influenza, 1,050 to bronchitis, and 1,053 to 
pneumonia. The inflammations of the air-tubes and lungs have thus been rather 
more prevalent than usual, which may be partly the result of the extremely cold 
weather in November, and partly the consequence of influenza. Consumption was 
unusually fatal: 1,737 persons died of this disease, which was the cause of one- 
eighth part of the total deaths. Typhus or continued fever was fatal in 770 
instances, erysipelas in 116, metria in 69, other accidents incidental to childbirth in 
50. Carbuncle was fatal in 9 cases, and 18 deaths were referred to purpura or 
scurvy. These diseases are important, as their unusual prevalence denotes a low 
tone of health, only to be combated by fruit or wine, which is not within the reach 
of the people. Only 7 deaths were directly ascribed to privation, while 15 were 
ascribed to intemperance, and 33 to delirium tremens. The deaths by poison are 
above the average, and call for greater vigilance on the part of its vendors, the 
chemists and druggists. It is painful to find that in London 28 persons died of 
poison in 13 weeks. Burns and scalds (69), fractures and contusions (164), and 
wounds (33), were also unusually fatal; 55 persons died of hanging and suffocation, 
58 of drowning, and 12 of other kinds of violence. 


Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Autumn Quarters of . 
11 Years, 1841-51. 
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Annual Rates of Mortality per cent, deduced from the Returns of 1841-51. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from aii 
Causes, in the Quarters ending December of the Four Years, 1848-49-50-51. 


Quarters ending Dec. Quarters ending Dec. 





CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 





























1848. | 1849. | 1850, | 1851. 1848, | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. 
AT iC AUSR Same e. Pierre: 14,725 |12,877 |12,544 |18,964|| I1f, Scrofula............| _92 83 76 84 
= F ; a 
SencimanCavans ..(a79|(28i6|izas|isavol] —Eabe Meecnttica| 174) 168 | Be) 6 
I. Zymotic Diseases... .| 5,187 | 3,227 | 2,706 | 3,137 sumption...... J A re eee oe 
: Hydrocephalus ....| 342} 3814] 298 | 873 
SPORADIC DISEASES. IV. Céphalitis.......... 115 | 120 | 122] 113 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy ....+... oie 336 324 332 330 
other Diseases of | 605 | 5931 564 | 574 Paralysis .......... 249 | 407 | 280 | 277 
wicerialn or val | Delirium Tremens.. 34 29 38 33 
wohleSeatns. & Cneien: Ep vos sone 1 im ] oe 
111. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2058 | 2,085 | 2,012 | 2,390 Epilepsy se eeeeeee tee e Sy 4 ia 
1V. Diseases of theBrain, ETANUS .. +2000 tee 
Spinal Marrow, } 1,465 1,454 1,476 1,495 Insanity elsie6\4/0\'s.'e 4.0 24 26 24 oF, 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions ipo res ae ve 44| Fy 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart 7 525 | 582 isease of Brain, &c.| 182 155 3 
ced Vercea o tte dk OP Oe IL) Nie oPenioardl gis, seins 34] #4] do] Bz 
VI. Diseases of ea a a ee a a as a Po 
Lungsand of the ({¢ » |99¢9 195 isease of Heart....| 4% ‘ 9) | 820 
othe. Organs of 2,064 | 2,133 | 2,202 | 2,510 Vie SLanyngitiss Sen 44 46 32 45 
Respiration Bronebitis: J <zcy sales 766 | 805 | 922 | 1,050 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- Pleurisy ....-.0..... 36 ‘ 24 3! 50 
mach, Liver, and 765 | 703) 734| 781 Piveumomian. ace. 963 | 989} 946 | 1,058 
other Organs of ¢ Ast hina < shee stele 146 | 374) 216] 216 
Digestion. ...... Disease of Lungs, &c} 109 95} 115 96 
VIIL. Diseasesof the Kid- 1 14] 142 153 160) Vil. Teething soccer cccene oI 113 120 ao 
neys, &C...- eso | te ae pili Sy ate pa Toms 7 
1X. Childbirth, Diseases | SEA INES: oti sie*, + 'sialions : : 
ofthe Uterus, &c. ae) tes) ey ul Enteritis ....+...0. 96 82 91 89 
X. Rheumatisu:, Dis. Peritonitis.........6. 62 47 48 68 
cases of the Bonesy| 105} 98] 108) 99 Ascites .... 0.0.00. shea e8 9188 ie 225). Se 
Joints, Ke. «..... Ulceration (of In-(} 39] 33} 92) 38 
XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) Wi 25 20 24 testines, &c.).. J 5. : 
Cellular Tissue,&c Hernia oc... ses wed. 46) | 26 2a) ae 
XII. Malformations...... 56 39 47 50 Mleusic.. asc see eeees 28 22 34 37 
XIII. Premature Birth & {| 992| 293} 340 | 399 Intussusception .... “) l4 10 8 
Debility ........ a StiictureoftheIn-)}] 4) 8 i 13 
XIV. Atrophy ER EE Fe 238 339 269 297 . testinai Canal.. j 
NWiINide fe. ses 527 | 554) 536 | 606 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 86| 78] 65) 79 
XVL.Surden® ..cta..5050. 162} 19) | 147 | 108 eee of Pancreas ae oy Ru - 
_ Violence, Privation epatitis% s...ni.e ee ~ 4 40 
a eae Item: 412 | 402 | 437 | 524 Jaundice .......00. 36} 33| 36| 40 
perance .....e. Disease of Liver....| 1457 1838 | 155 157 
: Disease of Spleen .. 4 5 4 3 
VIII. Nephritis Bie seetniowieings 2 6 10 5 
Nephria (or F 
Lk, Small Pox...<. ..s 413} 99} 191} 339 Pnicneaende) {} 40] 31} 35} 39 
Measles < acne cece 218 | 388} 264} 204 ischovjay, o2. nhc. s: l 2 3 5 
Scarlatina.Ass. se. 1,765 | 486} 429 | 603 Diabetes............ 13 10 17 12 
Hooping Cough ....| 472 | 273] 424 | 286 Stone ...... Sehepitce 4 zs 6 7. 
GROW. cess vesverrc 62 80 89 93 Cystitis on cceiscisce 6 13 6 2 
Thrush ........./.. 48 38 39 33 Stricture of Urethra 10 6 12 17 
Diarrlie@as. 3. coos 4. 3875 | 482} 316] 401 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| 66 67 64 73 
Dysentery.......... 74 79 4 39.4 EX Paramenia.\. sa udecs 5 8 2 1 
@hvolewarscaces sees 468 | 494 23 15 Ovarian Dropsy .... 8 14 9 14 
TmluUeMniZassc..see sche 24 49 26 34 Childbirth,seeMetria} 63 60 62 59 
Purpura and Scurvy 14 1] 13 18 Dis.of Uterus, &c...| 30 42 84 40 
1 SEBS On eee oe 8 7 5 6 XS SARURTINIS x. ce se os ‘ 3 1 ] 3 
Remittent Fever.... 30 16 23 24 Rheumatism ...... 6Y 56 61 5] 
InfantileFevert....} 12 12 15 12 Disease of Joints,&c.| 33 4l 46 45 
1G Bede sone oe ae 683 | 658] 619 | 770 || XI. Carbuncle.......... 4 7 3 9 
Metria, or Puer- Pinleonn@ i. yer ates 5) o 4 7 
peral Fever, see;} 100 56 +5) 69 Disease of Skin, &c. 8 13 13 8 
ChildbiFthicn << ) XVII. Intemperance...... 13 15 17 15 
Rheumatic Fever, | 13 20 14 2} Pi Vat Olle 14 8 9 7 
see Rheumatism § ’ i Want of Breast 
Bry sipelas. vi os. 126 | 109 87 | 116 Milk, see Priva} 35 37 5] 77 
Syphilis........ 56a Por 18 29 43 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, } 3 4 i Nesleet! ncc2-. nn « ; i, 2 5 
see Mortification | Cold, see Privation.. = I 1 1 
Hvydrophobia ...... as ae ae ais OUBOWsciscsiersfoicioe ss 24 20 22 28 
Il, Hamorrhage ...... 42 51 48 38 Burnsand Scealds . 63 58. 49 69 
Propsy ss asiccisrie| paso) (oo 183 225 Hanging, &c....... 22 4) 
‘ ‘ ¢ ¢ oe? 54 55 
IADSCESS ian cmies ies Bin 27. 26 25 20 Diowning...... Brom 68 47 9 E 
59 & 
WNP Sapoasobedenlt. —ulZ 17 18 8 FracturesandCon- | 
Bistular cnc. accu. 2 2 4 6 LUSIONGIR oes © ae 131 129 | 142) 164 
Mortification ...... 42 3A 40 43 EW OUNIO8) a dese oer 3l 2x 20 33 
Gane’. cafe agcstecare!s 240 | 242 219 223 Other Violence ... 1] 18 1 12 
GOUOT: eS AI Sivele es 7 14 17 1 Causes not specified 46 59 | 10) 114 


* Underthe head of “ sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described assudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
“found dead,?? “natural causes,” &c., &c. 4 

+ In the years previous to 1848, “Worms” and “Infantile Fever’ were classed together. The former, of 
very rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. ° 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th April, 1852; showing the Increase or Decrease 
thereof.—( Continued from page 93.) 

—————————— EEE neal 
Years ending 5th April. 


Sources of Revenue. 



























































1851, 1852, Increase. Decrease. 
Customs...........066 ee ee 18,730,562 | 18,827,828 97,266 Ses 
POROUS Ce a ghonticawcmnctents hate wide 13,125,024 13,182,698 57,674 5383 
PSPS Mest cpaaai teas vias arcdsen 6,105,524 5,901,526 mer 203,998 
DACOS re oe eae ae. = ae es AE 4,350,731 3,691,226 659,505 
Property: Vax ss... saeans on 5,403,379 5,283,800 mes 119,579 
Oct OMCO......... cn 861,000 1,051,000 190,000 ry 
“Crown Lands...ecscssssseseseesee 160,000 190,000 | 30,000 
Miscellaneous .....icecscesseevess 152,566 192,000 39,434 
- Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,888,786 | 48,320,878 414,374 983,082 
Imprest and other Moneys. 651,453 522,086 ‘ 129,367 
Repayments of Advances.... 759,126 749,643 9,483 
Total Income........ | 50,299,365 | 49,591,807 | 414,374 | 1,121,932 




















Deiltck ANeTEASS <a tei. iss: MicnisanssonsenscteRaacecanere sae 414,374 
Desiered oncthes Veal: x. sc decanisssastrawhsasaavemeasenncecen 707,098 
Quarters ending 5th April. 
Sources of Revenue. : 
1851. 1852. Inerease. Decrease, 
io £ ae beady 2 
CUSTONE. <ceccemad sr avitieeansres 4,548,266 4,615,025 66,759 eo 
SCISGD has aE 1,980,536 2,070,064 89,528 Rapa 
Stamps f.5.F nthe aoe ae 1,548,008 1,515,985 chi 32,023 
| PA 27a aR RR sn € 167,784 295,048 127,264 diet 
Property Paxsis..ci.cssgs-gogzs 2,089,950 2,068,827 + 21,123 
FOS OO recccenremecnrrnnenannennnen 272,000 259,000 <deem 13,000 
Crown Landsy.....i..c.c.c00s 40,000 80,000 40,000 ae 
Miscellaneous 4.........06000005. 21,974 41,733 19,759 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 10,668,518 | 10,945,682 343,310 66,146 
Imprest and other Moneys 261,765 140,441 121,324 
Repayments of Advances .... 141,908 88,608 53,300 
Total Income........ pod 0725191 4451745731 343,310 240,770 — 
Déduct Degréase® .s.....6.5.0. dre avala. Bes 240,770 
Increase on the Quarter ............ccceessesies 102,546 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 


account in the quarter ending 5th April, 1852, was 11,201,080/. 


The 


total charge upon it was 8,107,898/., leaving a surplus of 3,098,182. 
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CORN. 

Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 

Week of the First Quarter of 1852; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 94.) 











Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. 



























Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, 
Board of Trade. Aperapate 
Weekly| of six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 






Average a ad Average | Average | Average |Average | Average 
5 
Duty. 
















Weeks ending, 














1852, d. d. d. d. 
Bandary ce, dy .cepesds+ascunrccce te Lal. ee ff 1 eo Sp tro | 26 11 | 28 7 a8 4 
1 USI ane: Cit Sen gags, 87 4 | 87 (4 126 61°17 10 |-380-°2 (26°97 28 1 
17 P Se Ss) 87 16 VATE 18 4 1-27 RAP Les 28 10 
24 39 3:1 87 10 27 10-118 2) 27 10 | 28 8) 28 8 
OP cob dice thes vs ewnee cl Se 10 | 88: (2 7 ZB°S | 18 |S ts87-- COPS Ape 4 
BeCOMARRe fo ncno ++ dee sapuses geese [4 2 Lee 20 | 28 S Pre ik | 29 7 + 29-0.) 29 0 
Le sha tp ead it salad a Tea eS 43° S39 (9 BOF. P18 (9 729-1125 10 | 29 7 
21... ‘ 49, O9 1.40 18) SF OF 19 j4 | 80 5 | 30) 21 30" 64 
De on vile dhe ctewwiocssslL ae. ofa ft ec | to OO OUT 6 Teo LUr econo 
March er eae fe ae oe 2) 18 20 OU Ot SO 2aneden © 
a oe odise ae obo nneoon oC 42 10:1 42520 F306 | 1978 1 0 8 | 30-120 4 
20 Sis REeIS bo overs 4967942 17 (80003. 4/19 9 | Qh,d)9 30.44.29 10 
PSs v0 sie PE UINEEE wos 1. (04 St 42 6 $8009) 19 6) 30, 5. | 380 34.29 8 








29,.17:18 10] 29 71.29.4120 2 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
5th January, 5th February, 5th March, and 5th April, 1852; the Quantities 
Entered for Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities 

‘remaining in Warehouse at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 94.) 
[From the “ London Gazette.’] 


sn nS ES SS CLI ISTE TE SSL A 

















WHEAT. 
en ee See ane 
Quantities entered for Home ? 
Months Imported. Consumption. In Bone at the Month’send, 
endian a. |, =. s+ 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. | Colonial. Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1852, qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
Sth Jan. | 176,004] 2,834 178,838 | 176,004 | 2,835 | 178,839 7,483 9 7,492 
5th Feb. | 125,369 235 125,604 | 126,119 235 | 126,354 6,733 9 6,742 
6th Mar. | 116,523 : 116,523 | 117,614 Se 117,614 5,642 9 5,651 
9 6,651 


Sth April] 187,468| .. | 187,458 ]187,458 | .. [187,458] 5,642 


ne a 







5 WHEAT-FLOUR. 
a aa 
Quantities entered for Home ; 
Months Imported. Cérsamption. In Bond at the Month'send. 
ending. : 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 


Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 













































1852. ewts. ewts, cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts, cwts. cwts. cwts. 
6th Jan. | 345,637 | 21,113 | 366,750] 345,637 | 21,113 366,750 1,230 7 M23 
5th Feb. | 191,916 186 | 192,102 | 191,916 186 | 192,102 1,230 7 1,237 
5th Mar.} 172,451 258 | 172,709] 172,461 | 258 | 172,709 1,230 7 ] 237 

334,381 All | 334,792 7 7 14 


5th April} 334,381 All | 334,792 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 24th January, the 21st February, the 
20th March, and the 17th April, 1852.—( Continued from p. 96.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.”] 





Issuz DrPaRTMENT. 





Weeks ending, 





24th Jan., 1852. | 2ist Feb., 1852. |20th March, 1852.) 17th April, 1852. 














£ £ £ ie 
































Notes issued... 000 31,382,360 32,416,745 33,175,625 33,080,270 
Government Debt .... 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,) 00 11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. . 17,348,985 18,383,370 19,142,250 19,046,895 
Silver Bullion ..... iw 33,375 33,375 33,375 33,375 

Total: é.sd0% 0 31,382,360 32,416,745 33,175,625 33,080,270 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors’ Capital.... 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 


























CSE: §: 6 stentista st accees bat 3,249,662 3,280,870 3,620,036 3,094,923 
Public Deposits ...... 4,768,121 6,392,181 7,520,393 3,265,285 
Other Deposits........ 12,187,177 11,916,013 12,300,704 13,906,918 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,140,577 1,148,958 1,961,520 1,166,306 
Potal i235... 353 ° 35,898,537 37,291,022 39,055,653 35,986,432 

Government Securi- 
ties, including Dead 13,269,098 13,550,532 13,567,593 13,395,779 

Weight Annuities. . 
‘Other Securities ...... 11,336,325 10,979,880 11,722,150 11,086,331 
UN QUES < \.csdcipmeie a wifeis Fo 10,741,950 12,229,325 13,195,605 11,024,320 
Gold and Silver Coin .. 551,164 531,285 570,305 480,002 
POtal. s0.9¢ sae 35,898,537 37,291,022 39,055,653 35,986 432 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending 24th January, 21st February, and 20th 
March, 1852 .—( Continued from p. 96.) 


24th January, | 2lst February, 20th March, 























Banks. 1852. 1852, 1852. 
England—Private Banks .........- 3,494,550 3,442,728 3,397,281 
Joint Stock Banks ..... . 2,743,351 2,723,809 2,733,692 - 
al ate DI 1) 3,283,602 3,178,859 8,081,769 
op ee ae riley at 4,680,456 4,654,156 4,562,494 
Total.....+ss-. | 14,201,859 | 18,999,552 _ 13,775,236 


ener ee SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS si SSS SSS NS SEARS? 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


SEPTEMBER, 1852. 


On the Rate of Mortality in the Medical Profession. By F.G. P. Netson. 
[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 15th March, 1852.] 


Recentiy I have had occasion to investigate the rate of mortality 
among two different classes of medical men; the one class being the 
Officers of the Medical Department of the Royal Army, and the other, 
the Members of the Royal Medical Chirurgical Society. The facts 
relating to the former were collected from the records of the Society 
formed for the benefit of the Widows of the Officers of the Medical 
Department of Her Majesty’s Army, established in the year 1816, and 
the facts relating to the latter class were abstracted from the books of 
the Royal Medical Chirurgical Society, established in the year 1805. 

The investigation, so far as related to the first group of facts, was 
required to be conducted with the greatest care and scrutiny, as the 
management of large pecuniary interests depended on the results 
arrived at. The utmost care was, therefore, exercised in this part of 
the analysis. Inquirers into vital statistics had not hitherto touched 
the question of the mortality among the members of the medical 
department of the army, but there was reason to believe from their 
peculiar duties, and the varied climates to which so many of them are 
exposed, that some unusual feature would show itself in the mortality 
to which they are subject, and, therefore, under this conviction, it 
appeared absolutely necessary to determine, from the records of the 
Society, the rate of mortality to which its own members have been 
subject. After a somewhat laborious and very troublesome analysis of 
all the information procurable, the following exhibits the results arrived 
at. In the course of this analysis it was discovered that the social 
condition of the members had an important influence on the rate of 
mortality, and it was rendered necessary finally to exhibit the rate of 
mortality in connection with these conditions; and it will be found 
that the results are not only exceedingly curious but of great practical 
importance. 

In the foliowing table are exhibited the principal elementary facts 
from which to determine the rate of mortality among the members. of 
the Society, who entered it when unmarried, from the establishment 
of the Society, in 1816, until the Ist of January, 1851, excluding only 
such members as may have entered it in the married condition of life. 
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Taste I.—WMortality among Members Entering Single. 
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8 , a f ee eae = is ea a 1°5 1°'5 

H 3 Hs 3 , is *5 de # “H 38°5 
2 4, dae we ee Mar ; 1 wee po 1 5 

Dil 6 27 2 is ree eae Ot SOE ai |ieares He LOS 16°5 
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To some the explanations given to the headings of the different 
columns will render them intelligible, but to those not familiar with 
such inquiries the following explanation may be useful. 


Column (a) Represents the age at which each officer entered the society, or when 
other contingent event connected therewith took place. 

(6) The number of officers entered at each age. 

(c) The number of officers remaining under observation from each preceding age, 
and the residue of all those entering in each preceding age, and who have not become 
subject to any of the contingent events represented in the adjoining columns. For 
example, three officers entered at the age of 17, and not falling under the events 
specified in the adjoining columns, they survive until the succeeding age, and come 
under observation as officers of the age of 18. 

(d) Again, 1 officer entered at the age of 18, which, with the 3 remaining from 
those who entered the society at the age of 17, make 4, come under observation at 
some time or other after completing the 17th year of their life, and before completing 
the 18th year; none of these become subject to any of the events specified, and the 
whole 4 are therefore carried under observation to the following age, 19, when 2 
other officers entered the society, making 6 under observation at the age of 19. 
Again, at age 25, 168 officers entered the society, which, with 484 remaining under 
observation from the preceding age, make 652 altogether under observation at the 
age 25. Of these, 26 die during the course of that year, 15 are struck off, and 12 
discontinue, while 25, who have recently entered the society, remain alive on the Ist 
of January, 1851, and, therefore, are not longer observed; 78 officers, in all, there- 
fore, go from under observation at the age of 25, and 574 are carried forward to the 
succeeding age of 26, which, with 133 entered at that age, brings 707 officers 
altogether under review at the age of 26. 

(e) Represents the numbers dying at each age or term of life. 

(f) Those who are struck off. 

(g) Those who discontinue. 

(h) Represents the number of officers alive on the lst of January, 1851, and who 
have not become subject to any of the contingent events represented in columns e to g 
inclusive, 

(4) Contains the total of columns e to ’, inclusive, and represents the number of 
officers who cease to come under obseryation in any of the more advanced ages. 
For example, at the age 30, column d represents 570 under observation ; but before 
attaining the 3lst year of age, 57 of these pass from observation, leaving 513 to come 
under observation in the 3lst year of age, as shown in column ec. 

(j) Represents one-half of the numbers entering the society at each year of life 
‘at which admissions take place, and, is therefore, one-half of the numbers in column 
4. In like manner, column 

(%) Represents one-half of the numbers in column f. In like manner, column 

(2) Represents one-half the numbers in column g; and column 

(m) The total of columns j, #, and/. The purpose of these four columns will 
appear in the explanation of column 

(n) Which represents the number of lives exposed a complete year to the risk of 
mortality while connected with the society, and the figures in this column are pro- 
duced by subtracting from the numbers in column d the numbers in column m 
opposite the same age. As already stated, column d contains the gross number 
under observation at some time or other throughout the year of life set forth in 
column a; but as column 6 contains, for each age up to 66, the numbers who have 
entered the society, and as officers, one with another, enter at different periods 
throughout the year, it has been found, by observation, that on an average each is, 
during the year of entry, exposed to only six months’, or one half-year’s mortality, 
and hence column j represents that amount of risk for all officers who have just joined 
the society. In like manner columns & and / represent the amount of risk to which 
officers discontinued from the society for either of the causes specified in those 
columns, are exposed, on the principle that, one with another, the discontinuances 
will take place in the middle of the year. It thus appears that as column m is the 
total of j, &, and /, that it shows the proper number to be deducted from column d, 


in order to tind the number exposed to the risk of a whole year’s mortality. 
o 2 
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The following Abstract, A, will make the contents of the preceding 
table better understood. 


Apstract A. 


§ a a aT 





























20 04x: 1016°5 Bloc 5017 
Mat9 tc 3005-0 88 2-928 
30—34.......: 2498-0 60 2°402 
35-80) ck 2064:0 41 1:986 
A044 vcdaci 1764°5 44 2°494 
Ais 2A) fie 1447°0 24 1660 
5054.06... 11245 27 2-401 
5DH=59 fn. 833°5 19 2-280 
60—64........ 483°5 12 2:482 
65—60i 2.2. 259°0 8 3089 
F074) 2 123-0 8 6-504 
F579 es 42°5 3 7°059 
80—84........ 4:0 1 25°000 

Total... 146650 386 2°632 








It is thus seen that of 14,665 years of risk, to which the members 
whose experience is recorded in Table I were exposed, no less than 
386 died, or 2°632 per cent., while the mortality according to the 
average for the whole male population of England and Wales at 
corresponding ages is 1:888 per cent. ; but what. is most striking about 
these results is the very excessive mortality at the ages under BD, and 
the reduced mortality at the ages 55 and upwards, This will be 
found to exceed not only the mortality of the male population of 
England and Wales at the mature and active term of life, but to be 
actually about equal to that of the officers of the Bengal military 
service at the corresponding ages. The following exhibits the results 
for each of the three classes :— 


Mortality in the term of life, 20-54, among 
The Members of the Medical Depantment of the Army = 2°593 per cent. 
The, Officers of the. BengalyArmys::3.44....6G.naes. cales..hts == 2°635 
The Male Population of England and Wales ................ = 1°155 


_ It is thus evident that the rate of mortality among the members of 
the nee department of the army, who entered the Society while 
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unmarried, does not differ widely from that found to prevail among 
the officers of the Bengal army, but at the same time it will be found 
to exceed the rate of mortality among the male population of this 
country by 124°502 per cent. This very striking and unexpected 
result at once proved the necessity for an accurate analysis of the rate 
of mortality among the members of the Society. 

_ In the preceding Abstract A, there is one feature which cannot 
fail to arrest attention: the remarkably high and unprecedented mor- 
tality at the younger ages, and which gradually decreases up to the 
age of 40. The following shows the mortality per cent. for each 
quinquennium in the three preceding groups of observations : — 



































Medical Depart- Bengal Male Population 
20— 24........ 5°017 iis 2-324 0°845 ae 
25—29........ 2°928 2°501 0:981 
30—34........ 2°402 2°779 1049 
| 39—3 9... _1°986 2°864 1°134 








The mortality at the younger ages in: the medical department of 
the army is certainly a circamstance of much importance, and on more 
grounds than one, calls for investigation and inquiry; but in order to 
show how very diversified is the rate of mortality in individual classes 
of the community, it may be well to direct attention to the remark- 
able contrast in the results of the three preceding groups, at ages 55 
and upwards, or rather within the term of life, 55—84. 


The rate of mortality in each of the following classes in the term of life 55-84: 
Members of the Medical Department of the Royal Army = 2°922 per cent. 
@imcersiof the Bengals Arid y .. 2 cose evens etebe eects saaenes = 5°052 5 
Male Population of England and WalleS........0.... cece =P 'U0O o| 5, 


The very low rate of mortality at the advanced ages among the 
members of the medical department of the army, as set forth in 
Abstract A, is just as remarkable as the excessive rate found to 
prevail at the younger ages. 

So much having been said on the rate of mortality among those 
members who entered the society while single or unmarried, attention 
will next be directed to those who joined the society as married 
members, : 1 

The explanation already given of the construction of Table I will 
be equally applicable to the following table, and need not, therefore, be 
repeated. 
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Tass Il.—Mortality of those who Entered Married. 
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The following abstract will make the contents of Table II better 
understood. 


ApstTract B. 


Number Exposed Mortality 
to Risk. per Cent, 








1-190 
°395 
1°993 
1°866 
1°466 
2°863 
3°823 
3°267 
3°531 
7°524 
10°778 
18°181 


2°801 











It is thus found that while the collected results for the preceding 
abstract show a somewhat higher mortality than that in Abstract A, 
still there is a great dissimilarity at the different periods of life. The 
mortality, as given in Abstract B, which represents the deaths among 
such members as entered the society when married, being more in ac- 
cordance with the results derived from observations on other classes of 
society exhibiting an increasing rate of mortality as life advances, and 
pretty uniformly exceeding that for England and Wales. The few 
irregularities may be fairly supposed to arise from the fluctuations due 
to the comparatively small number of facts over which the observations 
recorded in Abstract B extend. 

In order to compare the results in this abstract with those already 
furnished in Abstract A, it will be sufficient to give the rate of 
mortality within the periods of 25-54 and 55-84. 





Mortality per Cent. among those Members 
who entered the Society 

















Ages, 
Unmarried, Married. 
a Abstract A. Abstract B. 
25—54........ 2°386 1°872 
55—84........ 2°922 4°422 





This abstract affords abundant evidence in support of the conclusion 
that there is some circumstance connected with the mode or condition 
of life in which the members of the two classes were placed, having a 
marked influence on their health and longevity, It is, however, un- 
necessary to dwell longer on the difference between the preceding two 
classes, for it is obvious that, in Abstract A, which includes the group 
entering the society while unmarried, many of them must have married 
subsequent to the date of entry, and therefore the results do not afford 
a proper comparison between the mortality incidental to the conditions 
of married and single life; an analysis has, therefore, been made to 
show the results peculiar to those conditions, 
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TaBLE Il].—Mortality among Members Entering Single and remaining under Observation 
whilst Single only. 
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The first part of the inquiry, made to show the results connected 
with the mortality of single life, will be found set forth in the preceding 
table, which contains all the facts bearing on the rate of mortality 
among such members as entered the society in the single condition, 
and the observations extended over the period while they remained 
single; in the event of any member becoming married, all further obser- 
vation ceases, 


The following Abstract, C, shows the results arrived at in Table IIT. 


Apstract C. 





























Number Exposed : Mortalit 

wigeu to Risk. cre per Coat 
20—24........ 1011°0 51 5°045 
25—29 ....... 290570 85 2°926 
30—34........ 2150°5 59d 2°558 
39—39....0.. 1543°0 30 2°138 
40—44. 1162:0 36 3°099 
45—49........ 858°0 ll 1°282 
50—54........ 601°5 16 2°660 
55—d9........ 393°5 7 12779" 
60—64........ 234°0 3 1°282 
65—69.. 138°0 2 1°449 
7 0—74........ 81°5 3 3°681 
75—79.....00. 31°0 2 6°451 

80—84........ 3°0 

Total 11112°0 304 2°736 





This abstract shows that the results characteristic of Abstract A 
are still more strongly developed here; the mortality of early life being 
higher, that of advanced life lower, and the general mortality being 
even higher than that of Abstract A. It would hence follow that the 
elimination of the cases of those who subsequently become married has 
the effect of increasing the general mortality for the residue, as well as 
increasing the mortality at the early ages and diminishing it at the 
advanced periods of life. This will more clearly be seen by an 
inspection of the following figures :— 





Mortality per Cent. 


Mortality per Cent. 
among all those 
who entered Single. 





Ages, 
Abstract A. 
20—54........ 2°593 
5d—B84........ 2°922 
a ee 2632 





of those who entered 
Single, but excluding 
further observation 
’ eafter becoming 
Married. 


Abstract C. 








2°805 
1°918 


2°736 
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It is hence evident that the vicissitudes of unmarried life have a 
more powerful influence on mortality under the age of 55 than above 
it, compared with the causes connected with the married condition, 
and further evidence of this will be derived from the following two 
tables. | 

In the next abstract are included such facts only as constitute the 
complement of Table ITI, that is, the observations connected with those 
who have entered the society while single, but who afterwards married ; 
the observations commencing from the date of marriage; and therefore 
the facts in Table III and the following abstract, constitute the whole 
of those given in Table I. It has already been shown that the aggre- 
gate mortality of Table III exceeds that of Table I, and therefore the 
mortality of the next abstract must fall under that of Table I; but it 
has also been shown that the mortality of Table III has, in an eminent 
degree, portrayed the features characteristic of Table I, and, conse- 
quently, Abstract IV, following, must be expected to be more uniform, 
and approximate more nearly to the rate of mortality prevailing in 


Table II. 


Asstract D. 


Mortality of those who entered Single, but afterwards Married; the observa- 
tions commencing at Marriage. 
































soe | SUES | i, | MS 
20-24... 5°5 e 
Ce ee 100°0 3 3-000 
30—34.-.0. 347°5 5 1-439 
Poe ere 521°0 8 1-536 
Wouiag sion 6025 3 1-328 
4549. 589°0 13 2207 
BOeshd. ad 523°0 11 2°103 
Bh<Soicai! 440°0 12 2°797 
80-264 yh 249°5 9 3607 
1a ae 121-0 6 4-959 
ae) eee A1*5 5 12-048 
Poser. 3) 115 1 8-070 
80—84....... 1-0 1 100-000 

"Total... — 35533 s2 | 2308 


SS a A LE a EE ST ES SSCS 
The following shows the condensed results of this abstract :— 
Mortality from ages 20—54 = 1°785 per cent. 


” 2 55—84 = 3°944 5 
”? oF) 20—84 = 2:308 9 


Table III, preceding, showed the rate of mortality among such 


Er ANP ROADS 
PERV AY (se OPS ae We, ) 
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members who entered single. during-the- period,-6hey. continu 
further observation mite after ace Re A Bi. ee nae 

will be set forth the rate Of mortality among such tember: 
entered married, and will embrace all the facts given in Table II, as 
well as those who may have entered single but afterwards married, the 
observations commencing at the date of marriage, and will include the 


facts contained in Abstract D. 


d.. so, all 
teen 


Axsstract E, 


Mortality among Members entered Married, and entered Single but after- 
wards Married ; the Single coming under observation at Marriage. 























Number Exposed ° Mortalit 
ruaig to Risk. ae per Caar 

25—29........ 184°0 4 S174 
30—34........ 601°0 6 °998 
35—39........ 972°5 17 1°748 
40—44........ 1192-0 19 1°594 
45—49........ 1271°0 23 1°810 
590—54........ 1186°5 30 2°529 
559—59........ 1006°5 33 S279 
60—64........ 678:°0 23 Ga hy 
65—69........ 432°5 17 3°931 
70—74........ 201°0 17 8°458 
79—79........ 95°0 10 10°526 
80—84........ 12°0 3 25°000 
Total... 7832°0 202 2°580 





In this abstract the following will be found to represent the general 
results arrived at :— 


Mortality from ages 25—54 = 1°831 per cent. 
‘99 99 55—84 = 4°247 99 
by) 99 25—84. = 2°580 399 


The xesults of this abstract, as compared with those of Table III 
and Abstract C, are interesting, as showing the distinction between the 
mortality of married and single life. The following gives a condensed 
illustration of the difference of mortality :— 


Mortality per Cent. between the Married 
and Single Members of the Society. 


Single Members. Married Members. 
Abstract C. Abstract E. 


rn es TS 


2°559 1°831 
1:918 4°247 


2°504 2°580 
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In this, as in the preceding instances, it is obvious that the cha- 
racteristic of the mortality of single life is still maintained, the rate of 
mortality among the unmarried members being greater at the earlier 
ages, and less at those ages more advanced. 

Having thus exhibited the rate of mortality for each of the pre- 
ceding groups and combinations, it may be now useful to show the 
results for the combined experience of all the members, whether 
married or single. The following Abstract F shows, for each quin- 
quennial term of life, the rate of mortality among all the members of 
the society, from its establishment in 1816, till the Ist of January, 
1851. 

AxpstTRactT F. 


Mortality among all the Members, Married and Single. 





























20284 see 1016-5 51 5017 
a ae 3089-0 89 2-881 
ee ae 2751°5 61 2°217 
g5egg 2515°5 50 1:988 
40—44........ 2354°0 55 2-336 
| 2129-0 34 1597 
7 ee 1788-0 46 2:573 
BB—B9.ssssee 1400-0 40 2°857 
60-64 sec 912-0 26 2°850 
65269... 570°5 19 3-330 
SSE eee 282°5 20 7-080 
HeOTO MN 126-0 12 9°524 
S0as8das. 15-0 3 20-000 

Total... 18949°5 506 2°670 








The condensed results are as follows :— 


Mortality between ages 20—54 = 2°467 per cent. 
ss 45 55—84 = 3°629 a 
i" 20—84 = 2-670 re 


The next abstract will give a succinct view of the results set forth 
in each of the preceding six abstracts, as well as the general mortality 
at_ the corresponding ages for the male population of England and 
Wales, as given in ‘‘ Contributions to Vital Statistics,” pages 4 and 6. 


—— se 
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Agsstract G. 





Mortality per Cent. 












































Entered Entered Entered Mar- 

Single, Single, ried and All the Male 
and remain- | but afterwards) entered Single, Members, Popula- 

Ages. Entered! Entered | ing under | Married; the | but the Single | Married tiariot 
Single. | Married. observation | observations | coming under and England 

while commencing at | observation at | Single. Aavel 

Single. Marriage. Marriage. Wales: 

A. B. C. ei E. F, 

20—24....| 5°017 ae 5°045 ae fads 5°017 °845 
25—29....| 2°928} 1:190 2920 3°000 2°174 | 2°881 *981 
30—34....; 2°402 "395 2°958 1°439 “998 2°217 | 1°049 
35—39....) 17986} 1:°993 2°138 1°536 1°:748 1°988 | 1:134 
40—44....; 2°494] 1°866 3°099 1°328 1°594 2°5906 | 1°279 
45—49....| 1°660) 1°466 1°282 2°207 1°820 997 1306 
50—54....) 2°401| 2°863 2°660 2°103 a oL0 2°573 | 1°842 
55—59....| 2°280} 3°823 1°779 2 ad 3°279 2°857 | 2°393 
60—64....| 2°482| 3:°267 1-282 3°607 3°392 2°850 | 3°242 
65—69....) 3°089} 3°53] 1°449 4°959 3 93r 3°330 | 4°608 
70—74....| 6°553 | 7°524 3°681 12°048 8°408 7°080 | 6°686 
75—79....| 7°059|10°778 | 6°451 8700 10°526 9°528 | 10°041 
80—84..../25°000| 18°181 a 100-000 25°000 20°000 | 15°055 
Total....} 2°632| 2°801 2730 2°308 2°580 2°670 | 2°025 








The following gives a condensed view of the results arrived at for 
each of the preceding groups or classes :— 





Mortality per Cent, between 




















Groups or Classes. 
Ages Ages Ages 
25—54. 55—84. 25—84, 
mbstract-.A.—Hutered- single ives s.ccssicvscesvsnssoeves 2°386 2°922 2°454 
Pe B.—Entered married ................c:00008 L372 4°422 2°801 
:f C.—Members of Abstract A during) 9-559 1:918 O-504 - 
MIMVATEICEH StAUCs «5.05 .0:0secarcoses> 
A Pp Memibers of Abstract A oe 1789 3-944 9-312 
HAAYTICd: StALE Re es: 
»»  E.—Married members ..............c6.... 1:83) 4247 2°580 
és Bo Sasne' and married sete 9-290 3-629 9-537 
Male population of England aud Wales ........ 1166 5°056 1918 








As already stated, each abstract gives the data and correct rate of 
mortality for each quinquennial period of life; and the above con- 
densed form of exhibiting the mortality per cent. may, for general pur- 
poses, be considered sufficient to illustrate the relative bearing of the 
different groups; but, at the same time, it is necessary to exercise 
caution against the employment of those figures or others similarly 
derived, and extending over any considerable term of life, as giving an 
exact expression of the true mortality among the different classes 
compared. The true mortality can only be collected from the details 
of each of the preceding tables, or from the rate of mortality given for 
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each quinquennium in the corresponding abstracts A, B, C, D, EH, and 
F. The nature of the error contained in the condensed illustrations 
will be found explained in page 41 of “Contributions to Vital Sta- 
tistics.” The conditions necessary to the correct comparison of results 
derived from observations extending over a considerable term of life, 
such as between ages 25-54, 55-84, and 25-84, or any other extended 
periods of life are, that the relative numbers of persons over which the 
observations are made at the different periods of life should be in exact 
proportion to each other in the different groups of observations; but 
should there be in any one group an undue proportion of persons at 
the younger or older ages, the resulting rate of mortality will become 
modified accordingly, even although out of equal numbers in each 
group at different ages the same number of deaths would take place in 
the same time. Inattention to the errors inherent in such illustrations 
has often led inquirers to very false conclusions; the method is, however, 
useful, if employed only for general purposes, and with proper caution. 
The following figures exhibit the number of years’ risk observed on at 
each term of life. 





Number of Years’ Observation at the 

















Term of Life, 
Groups 
Proportion Proportion 
aoe per Cent. ean | per Cent. 
Abstract A.—Entered single .................... 1290307 °S 77 1745°5 29" 
»  B.—Entered married.................... 2724°0| 63°5 1560°5 36°5 


>»,  C.—Members of Abstract Bh 
during unmarried state.... 
», D.—Members of Abstract ae 


during married state........ 


9220°0 | 91°3 881-0 8°7 
2683°0| 75°6 864°5 24°4 


y,  E.—Married members ................ 5407°0; 69:0 2425°0 31:0 
F.—Both single and married 
99 OF. ° e . 
PNCHADENS tcoescctc.cstencunscsiuns } oe o5060 were 





It is evident that in some of the above groups there is very great 
irregularity in the distribution of the number of facts, or years of risk 
observed at different ages, and hence the rate of mortality per cent. 
derived from these collected or aggregated results, and which must 
necessarily be a mean of such irregularly distributed facts, cannot be 
relied on as showing the correct relation of the causes of mortality 
pressing on each class of observations, These remarks apply with 
greater force to the comparison of the results for the aggregate of all 
ages, than to the comparative results for either of the extended terms 
of life, 25-54, or 55-84. It will be seen that in Group C, 91°'3 per cent. 
of the facts are contained between ages 25-54, but in Group B there is 
only 63:5 per cent. of the observation of that group made between the 
same ages. 

There is another method, however, by which the aggregate mor- 
tality of the combined ages may be compared without any error, and 
that is by comparing the actual number of deaths which has taken 
place, in each class or group, with that which would have taken place 
if the rate of mortality had prevailed at each term of life in each group, 
which is known to correctly represent the mortality at the same terms 
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of life in any given or standard table of mortality with which the 
results of each group may be compared. 

The following shows the number of deaths which have nebueie 
taken place in each group, and the number which would have taken 
place had the same rate of mortality prevailed which is known to 
represent the mortality of the male population of this country. 





Difference between the Mortality which has actually taken place and 
that which would have happened, according to the ratio for the Male 
Population of England and Wales, between the following ages : 


England Taper: England eee England pi ose 
Actual) and per Actual) and per Actual} and p ne 
Wales. Gant: Wales. Gent. Wales. Gane 














Abstract A. Entered Single...) 83835 | 151°8 |+120] 51 59°5 15 9886 4 211-3 |-E 788 
a B. Entered Married! 51 88°5 |+ 34] 69 62-2 +11 | 120 | 100-6 |+ 20 
s C. cee 








stract A dur- 
ing wnmar- 
ried state...... 

» DD. Membersof i 





287 | 116°0 |+147 | 17 82°3 | —47 | 304 | 148°3 |+101 


stract A dur- 

ing married 

State eset... 

* E. Married Members} 99 743 |+ 33 | 103 89°3 +15 | 202 | 163°6 |+ 24 
FE 


. Both Married 
} sec 190°3 |/4+113 | 120 | 121°6 — | | 506 _| 811:9 |+ 62 


48 85°8 |+ 38] 34 27°24) +26) 82 63°0 |+ 30 





and _ Single 
Members..... 


























An examination of the above results only confirm the conclusions 
formerly arrived at; namely, that the members taken in the aggregate 
under the age of 55 are subject to an unprecedented amount ‘of mor- 
tality, but that subsequent to that age the rate of mortality does 
not differ widely from that of the population generally, as may be 
more apparent from the following figures taken from the preceding 
abstract :-— 


England 
Ee and Wales, 
Number of deaths between the ages 20—54 = 386 _........ 190°3 
99 9 55—84 oe 120 eeeecrce 121°6 
99 99 20—84 == 506 Orvceece 311°9 


It is also evident, from the results of the preceding abstract, as 
well as from those formerly brought under consideration, that the mor- 
tality in Group E, which represents the married members, differs very 
widely from that in oaoup C, which represents the wnmarried. 





Difference per Cent. between the Actual 
Mortality and that of England and Wales 




















Period of Life. amrons vae 
Unmarried Group. Married Group. 
i ae + 147 per cent. | + 33 per cent. 
” », 95—84........ — 47 ” + 15 55 
9 », 20—B84........ + 101 ss + 24 o 
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It is thus abundantly evident that the rate of mortality of the 
married members is so very different from that of the single, that in 
any calculations intended to measure the duration of life among the 
married members only, it would not be proper to include the mortality 
of the single members. 

The following table is formed from the data given in Abstract KE, 
preceding, and represents the mortality for the mean of each quin- 
quennial term of life among the married members of the society. 


Taste IV. 
Married Members. 
Interpolation of Mortality per Cent. 
(1) Original Quantities. 


A, and A, = Ist and 2nd Differences. 




















| 
Age. (1.) A, As | 
27 Phe. 2°174 — 1176 +. 1996 
Gi — 2382 b= + "07704 | 
Doane 998 + _ °750 = os 
FP EROS — °03616 | 
Diicoseeyes 1°748 — ‘154 + - 2370 
— 0308 + "01480 
AD. cece. 1594 + 226 503 
+ "O432 "02012 
BT ict. 1°810 “719 + OSE 
"14.38 + *OO0124 
Deeesdere: 2°529 750 — ‘637 
*1500 — °02548 
SYP BAER 3°279 113 + °426 
"0226 + *o1704 
O2isc5.0: 3°392 “99 — + 3°988 
°1078 a 8b OR2 
GT scsc. 3°931 4°527 — 2°459 
"9054 — *09836 
Fh aes 8°458 2°068 + 12°406 
"4.136 + °49624 
Pi ane ere 10°526 + 14°474 wee 


+ 2°8948 





The next table, viewed in connexion with the preceding one, shows 
the mode by which the intermediate terms are determined and interpo- 
lated between the original quantities given in Abstract E. For an 
explanation, more in detail, of the construction of this table, the pre- 
ceding table, and the following table, see the paper on the “ Mortality 
of Master Mariners” in vol. xii. of the Journal of the Statistical 
Society. | 
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TABLE V. 


Married Members. 
Inierpolation of Mortality per Cent. 


1 
Interval = a 
(1) = Original Quantities. 















































On == 0. 
Age (1.) Oo, Age. (1.) 0} 
7 ere 2°174 AD sssasiis 1'810 
— °38928 “E4132 
y+: ROARS 1°78472 Ce 1°95132 
gen oy °14256 
BD anit 147248 BOs iss 2°09388 
"23520 °14380 
DOL ccsaeee 1°23728 DOL tai. 2°23768 
"15816 "14504 
SNES ydteows 107912 oy DCatate 2°38272 
— *o81i2 "14628 
Dacnchvnns "998 ; Odie dec 2°529 
+ 422232 *20096 
Daresivane 1°22032 Domiecrcs 2°72996 
*18616 "17548 
rea. 1°40648 BAe 2°90544 
"15000 *15000 
ot 1755648 DO pens: 3°05544 
*11384 "12452 
DO Sea uck: 1°67032 WO sds 3°17996 
+ +07768 + "09904 
oem 1748 ieee 3°279 
— *06040 — ‘Oo114% 
Soe 1°687690 DO vasereze 3°26752 
‘04.560 + °00556 
Ora et 1°64200 Tit lie 3°27308 
*03080 °02260 
A Finck. 1°61120 OO) desea 3°29568 
*01600 "03964 
Besias ac 1°59520 OE cease, 3°33532 
: — ‘00120 + *05668 
ME His: 1594 GZ. jas eses 3°392 
+ *00296 — °21124 
Be Orinssinass 1'59696 OS slic: 3°18076 
"02308 — "O5172 
ae 1°62004 GE bows 3°12904 
"04.320 + *10780 
y Deer i 1°66324 Bish vas se 3°23684 
06332 "203 2 
4D. sto. 1°72656 OG. soess 3°50416 
"08344 "42,684 
VOL. XV. 
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Taste V.—Continued. 
Age. (1). Age. (1). Org 
OT Pasi 3931... |. iy es 10°526 
. 1°90232 
OO Fecve5: 5°03312 (blot 12°42832 
2°39856 
Oe camer 6°03688 ph ie, oe 14°82688 
— -2°89480 
Cerne 6°94228 a) | ee 17°72168 
| | 3° 39104 
Lr nes. 7°74932 ro eet 2111272 
+ 3°88728 
i 2a. 8458 Behe: 25°000 
Saunt 787912 
This. 779648 
TB sssnisr. 8-21008 
ORE 5. ee 





| Rin errs | Oiaines i a Table Vv ihe following Table of 
Decremeénts is derived :— 


TASDE ue ete a | 



































Mortality } Mortality 

per Cent. rl ae ; per Cent. r : xa 
= d. pe umber 'Number] =, <& Nummer iNumbe 

; MOS =C¢ ee Dying. | Kee, rd (‘5 =C lagips Dyings 
a == es H ee 

emion Oe Se) =A 7. po 5+ D(C) Ad. 
2°174 500000 =| 100,000 2,175 | 37....| 1°748'| 4:91702 82,608 | 1,445 
97826 9°99045 "98252 9°99234 
2°174 4:99045 97,825 | 2,128] 38...) 1-688 40936 81,163 | 1,369 
97826 "99045 "98312 "99261 a 
2°174 98090 95,697 | 2,081} 39...) 1:642 ‘90197 79,794 | 1,810 
97826 "99045 "98358 "99281 
1°785 97135 | 93,616 | 1,671 40...) 1-611 "89478 78,484 | 1,264 
98215 "99218 "98389 "99295 
1472 96353 O1,945 | Le53et 41...) 1595 88773 77,220 | 1,239 
98528 "99356 "98405 "99302 
1:237 "95709 90,592 | 1,121] 42...) 1-594 88075 75,987 | 1,212 
98763 "99459 "984.06 "99302 
1:079 95168 89,471 | 966] 43...) 1°597 87377 74,777 | 1,194 
98921 "99529 "984.03 "99301 ! 
7998 94697 | 83,505 | 882} 44...| 1-620 "86678 73,583 | 1,191 
99002 "99565 "98380 "99291 
1-220 94262 87,623 | 1,168} 45... 1°663 "85969 72,392 | 1,203 
98780 99467 "98337 "99272 
1°406 "93729 G6,565 | elgy 40... 1:727 "85241 71,189 | 1,229 
98494 "99385 : 198273 "99244 4 
1°556 93114 85,338 | 1,328 | 47. 1810 "84485 69,960 | 1,266 
98444 | —*99319 "98190 "99207 | 
1670 | 4°92433 84,010 | 1,402} 48...) 1:°951 4°83692 68,694 | 1,339 
98330 9°99269- |. nn "98049 9°99145 | 
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TaBLe VI.—Continued. 













































Mortality Mortality 
per Cent. AZ per Cent. | na 
=d. (= =e mepeher Number} =d, No =C Hufoher Number 
Age. 100 rie tg Dying. Age. 100 mee Dying. 
d = d ees 
*~ Too (B+ S(C)=AL. aod’ 1 he) 
AQ... - 2:094.| 4°89837 675355. | U;4104 75...) 87220 ) «4:34772 22,270 | 1,828 
°97906 9°99081 "91790 9°96280 * 
BO...) 2-938 81918 65,945 | 1,476] 76...) 9-120 "31052 20,442 | 1,864 
O77 62 "99017 "90880 "95847 
St....| 2°383 80935 64,469 -| 1,537] 77...) 10-526 "26899 18,578 | 1,956 
"97617 "98952 | 89474 "95170 
B2....| ~ 27529 79887 62,932 | 1,593] 78...) 10-924. 22069 16,622 |1,816 
“97471 "98887 "89076 "94976 
53... - 2-730 78774 61,339 | 1,674] 79....| 11-896 “17045 14,806 | 1,761 
°97270 "98798 "88104 *94.500 
54....| 2-905 Wrote 59,665 | 1,733] 80...) 12°889- 11545 13,045 | 1,681 
"97095 °98720 "O71 *94008 
58.4) -3°055 "76292 57,932 | 1,770] 81...) 13-972 "05553 11,364 | 1,588 
"96945 "98652 "86028 "93464 
56...| 3°180 74944 56,162 | 1,786] 82...) 15-055} 3°99017 9,776 | 1,472 
"96820 "98597 "84945 "92913 
BF...) 2279 73541 54,376 | 1,783] 83....| 16-206 "91930 8,304 | 1,346 
*96721 "98552 °83794 "02328 
58....| _ 3°268 72093 52,593 | 1,719] 84...) 17-399 "84251 6,958 | 1,210 
"96732 "98557 "82.601 "91699 | 
BO.) "S875 "70650 50,874 | 1,664] 85... 18-716 75950 5,748 | 1,076 
| 96727 "98555 "81284 *91000 
60...| 3-296 "69205 49,210 | 1,622 | 86...) 20-098 66950 4,672 | 939 
"96700 "98545 ; °79902 | "902.56 
61....| . 32335 "67750 AT SOS: | LoS 7 WCis da Ales a2 "57206 Sosa SiS 
"96665 "98527 "78223 "89333 
62...) ~3°392 66277 46,001 | 1,560] 88....|. 23-095 46539 2,920 | 674 
"96608 ~ "98501 *76905 *88595 ~ 
G3...) “S181 64778 44,441 | 1,413] 89....| 24-687 "35134 25246.) 555 
"96819 O85oR) oy 75353 87687 
Gan). 3-190 63375 | 43,028 | 1,347] 90...) 26°277 "22821 1,691 | 444 
"96871 "98619 173.723 *86760 
Go| 3237 61994 41,681 | 1,349] 91...) 27°877 09581 1,247-] 348 
"96763 *98571 Ta 02,3 "85808 
66....|  3°504 60565 40,332 | 1,412] 92...| 29-528 | 2°95389 899 | 265 
"964.96 "984.52 | | 970472 "84801 
Gf) ead “59017 38,920 | 1,530] 93... 31°127 "80190 634 | 198 
"96069 *98259 68873 °83805_ 
eS...) 5°033 57276 37,390 | 1,882] 94... 32°817 63995 436 | 143 
"94967 "97757 . "67183 "82726 
69...) ~6'°037 55033 35,508 | 2,144] 95...) 34-297 “46721 293 | 100 
"93963 "97295 "65703 81759 
70... 6°942 |. -52328 33,364 | 2,316] 96...) 35°572 28480 193 69 
*93058 *96875 644.28 *80908 
Ti eee’ "49203 31,048 | 2,406] 97...) 36°644 09388 124 45 
"92251 "96497 Ff 63356 "80179 
72...| 8458 45700 28,642 | 2,423] 98....| 37-482 1:89567 To: 30 
"91542 "96562 1 °62518 *79601 
Fo. 7:879 "41862 26,219 | 2,066} 99...) 38-066 69168 49 19 
"92121 "96435 "61934 °79163 
GA....| 7°796 | 4°38297 24,153 | 1,883 }100....| 38-650 48361 30 LE 
°92204 9°964.75 4 °61350 9°78781 . 
HLOL....| ° 1:27142 19 7 
STASI SEE I PSI TRE ITNT TE ARE TES CS EERIE IEEE SVT IN IE A PETE EK SEF ALLL ISS SOLEIL TLS PAPAIN 
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An examination of the results set forth in column 4 of this table 
shows that of the population living at age 25, one-half only will be alive 
in about thirty-four years afterwards, but in the male population of 
England and Wales one-half would be alive for forty years afterwards. 
The following shows the equation of life in the above table, which 
represents the mortality of the married members of the society, and 
also according to the mortality of the male population of England and 


Wales. 





Equation of Life among the 

















Ages. Married Members Tales. 
of ene - | England and Wales, 
ieee Seneca . 34°525 eo 40°309 
SO. aee 32°453 36°482 
AO ihe 26°772 28°790 
OO cia 20°169 21° 200 | 








The next portion of this paper relates to the rate of mortality 
among the members of the Royal Medical-Chirurgical Society, deduced 
from a list which was furnished to me of all the resident members 
elected into the Society sinve its establishment in the year 1805, spe- 
cifying the date of election, the causes of withdrawal or removal from 
the Society, or whether they still continue members. This list has 
been analyzed so as to exhibit, in a clear and simple manner, the rate 
of mortality among the members. . 

In the first place attention is directed to Table A,* which furnishes 
a very interesting and succinct view of the changes of the Society, in 
respect to the election and withdrawal of its members for each year 
since the commencement. From the second column of this table it will 
be seen that, since the year 1805, 684 resident members haye been 
elected, and, by column 5, 96 of these have died, and, according to 
column 6, 280 have either resigned or, from some cause or other, have 
ceased to be resident members, so that out of the whole 684 members 
elected, 376 have now, from various causes, ceased to belong to the 
society, leaving, at the period up to which the abstracts were com- 
pleted, 308 existing members. The other columns of this table 
explain themselves, but the point to which attention is now specially 
directed is that of the rate of mortality amongst the members. The 
last column of Table A shows the rate of mortality, but the following 
abstract gives a more condensed and convenient view of the results 
arrived at:— 


* See page 271. 
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Asstract I. 





























7 Number Exposed , Mortalit 
Seaee to Risk, Bee per Cent. 
1805 to 1809 .... 303°0 1 0°330 
ESTO 45° ESL4 ...: 410°5 Mba 0:000 
PS iy fe PB Gh 53 710°0 3 0°423 
1820).,;, 1824 .... 926:0 5 0°539 
L825) 55 1829) ks. 950°0 17 1:789 
1330 ,, 1834 ...: 795°5 21 2°639 
1835 ,, 1839 .... 933-0 9 0°965 
ES420F 3 L644? s 1278°5 14 1:095 
| 1845 ,, 1849 .... LE27°5 26 1°702 
| Total. .j..3.%. 7834°0 96 1°225 








So far as these results extend, and considering the limits within 
which the ages of the members, on admission, must range, it is evident 
that the mortality of the members is under that of the population of 
the country generally. 

Attention is next requested to Table B,* which very much resembles 
Table A, only that the final column exhibits the ratio of withdrawals 
from all causes, inclusive of deaths, for each year of the Society's 
existence. From the following condensed abstract of this table, it 
will be seen that, with the exception of the first quinquennial period of 
years, there is no very extraordinary fluctuation in the ratio of with- 
drawals from the general average. 


Aspstracrt I], 
































Number Exposed Total Per Centage 
Year of Entry. to Risk gone off of Total 

of Withdrawal. * | Withdrawals. 
1805. to 1809 .... 304:0 3 0-987 
E810" .5. 1814. .... 421°5 22 5°219 
FSIS. , 1519 -... qZ21:5 26 3°604 
£E20 7, 2624 0 944°5 42 4°447 
PS237.5, 1529 5.5. 967°5 52 5°375 
1350: ,, 1834 .... 816°5 63 7°716 
PSSS 35, LOSS aes: 942°0 27 2°866 
1840 ,, 1844 .... 1295°5 48 3°705 
1S435: ,,. 1549... 1561°0 93 5°951 

Total jis! 7974°0 376 4°715 





It is obvious, however, that Tables A and B give, simply, a chrono- 
logical view of the Society since its commencement, exhibiting the 
changes which have taken place in its members during each particular 
year; but it is evident that the mere important aspect 1 in which to look 
at the question is under chances of withdrawal from the Society, from 
various causes, during the first, second, and each succeeding year of 
membership, without regard to the chronological dates of these events, 


* See page 218, 
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Table C* has, therefore, been constructed on this hypothesis ; the first 


column shows the years of membership, the second column shows the 


number of members who have been 1, 2, 3, 4, &¢., years connected 
with the Society; and the other columns sufficiently explain themselves. 
It thus appears that of the 684 members elected, one, died in the first 
year of membership, and 15 still remain alive, being in the first year of 
membership. Again, 668 entered on the second year of membership, 
2 died in that year, 10 withdrew from other causes, and 22 are alive 
who are members of not more than two years standing. Also 4 
entered on the forty-second year of their membership, | died in that 
year, and 1 of them remains alive, being a member of forty-two years’ 
standing. Likewise of the 2 members who entered on the forty-third 
year of membership, | died in that year, and the other passed on to the 
forty-fourth year of membership, and died. It hence appears that the 
whole 684 members elected have, up to the present time, passed 
through 8,316 years of observation, or about 12 years to each member; 
but this must not be confounded with the average period of membership, 
for the above result is derived from observations on a large number but 
recently elected; ‘the correct average duration of membership will here- 
after appeaf The average rate of mortality in this table will be found 
to coincide with that of Table A, being 1°225 per cent., but an inspec- 
tion of the last column shows that as the period of membership 
Increases, or, in other words, as age advances, there is a marked 
increase in the rate of mortality. The following is a brief abstract of 
these results :— on 


Assrract If. 





























4 Number Exposed fuer 
ee, to Risk Died. | Dor Cont, 
of Mortality. : 

Pte? 4k 2198 eee 
di iat rages eS ec ee 2190°5 14 | 0°639 
| lp 12: sas aerate 1353°5 2 1477 
Ae ii ged a SRN 811°5 V1 1°350 
4 eae ly 7 an eee 578°5 8 1°383 
BO 55 OO Se Rattesg 410 17 4°146 
26 eA ET 200 po = a Ran 
De oay aro seneeerecers 74 Con 8°108 
AO’ $44 ieee eens 18 4 2°222 
Totaly... : 1834 96 1°225 








Assuming that the average age of admission of members will range 
from 25 to 35 years of age, although, perkaps, it may be more strictly 
stated to range between 25 and 30, an inspection of the above’ figures 
will show that at the younger ages the mortality is much under the 
average of the population generally, but at the older and more advanced 
ages greater. : 

; The next Table, D,;+ is similar in arrangement to Table C, only 
_ showing in the final column, instead of the rate of mortality, the ratio 
per cent., as in Table B, of withdrawals from the society from all 


* See page 219. 4 tT See page 220. 


ae 
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causes, including death, and here, as in the preceding table, the causes 
of withdrawal will be found to increase with the period of membership. 
The following is a condensed abstract of Table D :— | 


Agstract IV. - 









































: Died, 
| Years in the NEN aa Resigned, 3 etkiid 
Rpolsty: of Withdrawal. Canad te Bay, Withdrawals, 
and Hjected. - 
| eC . 
peer eo 2,926 63 2-920 
Bicktt SO ere 2,243 119 5305 5 

bev Me }' aber 1,376 65 4°724 

Ls 53) W9sa..z 828 44 5°3.14 

BO 3, THe... 586 | 23 3925 

eee Fie 31 7°434 
ene Geman Salam 204 15 7353 . | 
alesis Beeb \ ates 76 10 13-158 
| 40 44e.. 18 4 29° F292 
| Total...) . 7,974 376 4-715 
| 


From the results of this abstract, Table E* has been constructed so 
as to exhibit in an interesting manner the chances and average dura- 
tion of membership as deduced from the experience of the Royal Medi- 
cal-Chirurgical Society, from its establishment, in the year 1805, up to 
the present time. 

This table has been compiled from the results set forth in the last 
column of Abstract IV, in the same manner in which Table VI, pre- 
ceding, was constructed from the figures given in Abstract By, only 
that, in the former case, third differences were used in the interpo- 
lations, but in the later instances, second differences only (see paper 
on the Mortality of Master Mariners, in vol. xii. of the Journal 
of the Statistical Society). 

Assuming that 100,000 members, or any eybmiatipte by ten of 
that number, entered the Society, column 4 will show the numbers 
remaining in the Society in each succeeding year, and column 5 will 
show the number of members withdrawing from all causes. Hence, of 
100,000 members, 1,920 would withdraw in the first year of member- 
ship, or of 1,000 entering, 19 would withdraw. Again, of 1,000 mem- 
bers elected into the Society, 516 would enter on the fifteenth year of 
membership, and 486 on their sixteenth yeat, or, in other words, the 
equation of membership, or what is technically of almost the same 
value for the present purpose, the expectation of membership when 
just elected is about fifteen and a half years. If the experience of this 
Society can be taken as any criterion of that of other learned societies, 
this result deduced from the preceding table would be of some practical 
importance in the regulation of the composition-money required in leu 
of the annual subscriptions paid by members. Keeping in view the 
fact that the expectation of membership is about fifteen years, it is 
easy to gene ene the present value of a corresponding annuity. By 
the term “present value,” is meant the single sum of money which, 


* See page 221. 
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paid down, would, if invested at the same rate of interest as the annual 
subscriptions, meet precisely the same liabilities as they fall due. 
Assuming that the funds or composition paid in commutation of yearly 
subscriptions could be invested to yield 3 per cent. compound interest, 
the present value of the annuity equivalent to that dependent on the 
expectation of membership is about eleven years’ purchase. But there 
is another view to be taken of this question. If the practice of receiv- 
ing composition payments were permitted and generally adopted by the 
members, there can be no doubt that the withdrawals from the Society 
from other causes than death, or those specified in column 4 of Table D, 
would be very much reduced. Different societies will, no doubt, be 
variously affected by these causes, and this feature of Tables A, B, C, 
and D, has been principally introduced here in order to direct more 
general attention to the question. 

It is, however, very curious and instructive to observe the rate of 
mortality developed in some of these latter tables, and particularly in 
Table C and Abstract III, as compared with the rate of mortality 
found to prevail among the medical officers of the Royal Army. The 
difference is certainly one of the most remarkable results yet deduced 
by any inquiry into Vital Statistics. 

The following Abstract V shows that throughout the period of life 
26-70, the mortality among the members of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society approximates very closely to that of the male 
population of England and Wales, being considerably less between 
ages 26—35, somewhat higher above 35 years of age, but in the whole 
term of life, varying from 26 to 70 years of age, the mortality differs 
but little, the actual number of deaths in the Society being 96, while 
that which would have taken place according to the mortality of 
England and Wales is 97:1. 


ABSTRACT V. 


Mortality among the Members of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 






































Deaths England and Wales. 
Number | Mortality Deaths that 
Ages. Exposed Per At each Mortality would have 
to Risk. Cent. Term of | Total. Per happened at | Total. 
Life. Cent. each time of 
Life. 
26 to 30 ....| 21938°0 0°409 9 ake 0°998 21°9 sic 
ol ., 30 ....4. 21490*5 0°639 14 23 1°063 23°3 45°2 
S055 40 cen] 2o0o°D 1477 20 43 1°57 15°7 60°9 
Als, 49... 811°5 1°35 Il o4 1°319 10°7 71°6 
46 ,, 50 .... 578°5 1°383 8 62 1:560 a0 80°6 
Dlg 5024 410°0 4146 17 79 1°935 79 88°5 
56 ,, 60 .... 200°0 3°500 Z, 86 2°529 5°] 93°6 
GE ye, OO sd 74:0 8°108 6 92 3°474 2°6 96:2 
66 ,, 70. .... 18:0 | 2-222 4 96 4:947 0-9 97°1 
7834°0 1°225 96 ee 1239 = il a 
a eee eee aan 
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TABLE A. 


































































































Number] Total 
under |Number Resigned, Half of Entered. 5 
Year |Number) Qpserva-| under Ceased Total | Half of Discontinued. Teles ae bea 
of En- tion |Observa-| Died, | to Pay, | 8°"e ae iG aie 
Entry. tered from tion " and Ob.) |S . 5 per 
‘ : ; Mortality. | Cent. 
Year pre-| in each Bjected. Britered Discon- Total. 
ceding, | Year. tinued, | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
1805...) 60 ae 60 me 2. 3.00 ee Ol 30 30 
1806.. 7 60 67 le ie 45 3°5 35] | 635 
1807. 67 0 Sl Pane ane ott, a rere te Le es 2 tee 0°330 
1808....| 3 69 72 e 1 ee 2s Hae al eae |e) 
1809... 2 71 43 1 1 2 | 1 5 1°5 71°5 
1810 9 71 80 > AS A*5 ne 45 75°5 
PoPL.. I e S 80 | 88 19 19 | 4 9°35. 533-5 jae | 745i! 
Te12... g 69 78 ace SNe weet hog 48 ot 4°D)S< 735551 -70°000 
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#515...) 11 112 123 nae 7h jie oes 3°5 9 114 
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Ors 7..0) 21 183 904 lord... 4 4} 10°5 2 12°5 | 232 191'5 | $0:965 
megs...) 11 200-1 21% 3 5 Oe Gbe hd OP. Bose aoe Os 
7839....1 24 | _ 203 227 3 4 Vio Red 9 14 213 
#340...) - 21 220 241 3 7 10 | 10°5 3°51 14 a7 
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TABLE B. 
Number |} Total ; ee P 
under |Number Resigned, Rick of er 
Year |Number| Opserva-| under |r. Ceased | Total | pai of avisz 02. | Centage 
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Year pre-| in each Ejected. An doiee a: said 
Gecinigs Year. |. cluding Death. 
(1) (2) 48) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9). (10) 
1805.. GO la 60 cod OD 30 
1806. Z 60 67 a 3°D 63°5 
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TABLE C. 
Rate of Mortality among the Members of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
. Society. 
; Number Discon- ‘ 
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Duration of Membership in the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 





Years 
in the 
Society. 
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Decrements of Membership in the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 





Years. 


ao oF 0 


Saas eg 





Per 
Centage 
=d, 


1-920 
2°920 
3°833 
4°495 
4°939 
5°198 
5°305 
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In vol. ix. of the Journal of this Society will be found an interest- 
ing paper by Dr. Guy, “On the Duration of Life in several Profes- 
sions, distinguishing, among others, the Medical Profession. The 
results arrived at by Dr. Guy show a somewhat greater mortality 


than that for the male population generally of this country. There is 


also before the public the well-known body of facts collected by Pro- 
fessor Casper, of Berlin, and which exhibits a higher rate of mortality 
than even the results of Dr. Guy’s paper; but it is only right to bear 
in mind that, however valuable these contributions may be considered, 
both collections of facts are defective in one very important element, 
namely, the number of medical men in the profession or class in which 
the deaths are recorded. Neither Dr, Guy nor Professor Casper had 
the means of ascertaining the amount of population in the respective 
groups in which the deaths recorded took place; but, under circum- 
stances, they have made the best possible use of the materials at their 
command, In the facts brought forward in this paper, however, it 
will be seen that the number of the living, both in the officers of the 
Medical Department of the Roval Army and among the Members. of 
the Royal Medical-Chirurgical Society, is known, and therefore all the 
elements necessary to a complete inquiry into the duration of life in 
each of these classes are available. It could also be easily shown that 
the effect of introducing the wanting element in Dr. Guy’s inquiry 
would be to increase the duration of life assigned to the results he has 
arrived at, and thereby make the rate of mortality approximate more 
closely to those set forth in Abstracts [II and V, preceding, 

It is very satisfactory to find so near an agreement in the results of 
two independent inquiries, originating in so different a manner, and 
resting on so very different sources of information. But this coinci- 
dence only makes the results of the investigation into the duration: of 
life among the officers of the Medical Department of the Army, as 
brought forward in the early part of this paper, the more remarkable 
and extraordinary. 

It will be observed, that although a very complete analysis has 
been made of the social condition of life of the medical officers of the 
Army, in order to arrive at the rate of mortality peculiar to those con- 
ditions, still no attempt has been made to ‘determine the physical 
causes which it is evident prevail so powerfully in producing differences 
of mortality of so striking a nature as to be wholly without precedent 


in all former inquiries in the diversified field of Vital Statistics. It is - 


proposed to reserve this more generally interesting part of the investi- 
gation for a future occasion. 
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On the Effect of the Remission of Taxes on the Revenue in the Thirty Years 
Jrom 1822 to 1851 inclusive. Communicated by Dr. Guy. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st June, 1852.] 


In a former communication,* the immediate effect on the Revenue, of 
the Remission of Taxes during the period of thirty-seven years, from 
1815 to 1851, was considered. Jn this communication it is proposed to 
examine the gross effect of those reductions in different terms of years, 
for the shorter period, from 1822 to 1851 inclusive, a period embraced 
in Mr. Cardwell’s Parliamentary Return, headed ‘ Public Income and 
Expenditure, &c.,” dated March 16th, 1852. The three columns of 
the following table are extracted or compiled from that Return :—~- 




















TABLE I. 

ores Excess of Taxes} See Excess of Taxes 
Meer o| ersten. | Bulegier | Revenue. | Reduced os 
1822.......|. 53,652,473 | 2,123,963 46,199,190 396% 
1823....... 51,508,376 | 4,090,893 47,104,745 8,134* 
$6040 5 52,202,018 | 1,744,633 47,688,910 56,308+ 
1898)... 52,065,390 | 3,256,869 47,351,563 | 1,032,270* 
1826........| 49,625,485 | 1,670,329 47,917,521 21,382+ 
1897......| 49,581,576 60,278 46,700,890 | 4,026,952* 
1828........ 51,665,077 35,279 | 51,069,978 |  366,453+ 
1829... 50,428,275 | 115,450 | 53,317,092 |  426,089+ 
1890) ,205: 49,889,994 | 3,292,630 51,719,118 | 4,522,586 
a 46,293,646 | 930,071 52,950,202 | 1,149,790 
1832... 46,833,796 | 540,290 | 51,340,801 | 343,211 + 
1833......../ 46,170,600'| 1,460,043¢ | 52,422,338 | 578,896¢ 
1834........ 46,425,263 | 1,789,441. | 52,310,768 |  384,584+ 
esse e 45,893,369 | 157,377 | 52,177,141 | 1,307,073+ 
hese ls. 48,591,180 | 943,980 | 51,669,553 | 2,379,864 








In the third column, headed ‘“ Excess of Taxes, Reduced or Re- 
pealed,” certain years are distinguished by marks. The asterisk (*) 
designates those exceptional years in which the taxes increased, or 
newly oe exceeded the taxes reduced, or repealed; and ‘the 
mark (f) distinguishes those years in which taxes were reduced or 
repealed, without any countervailing augmentation. The columns 
in this table e, in fact, are the same as “the first, second, and fifth 
_ columns of the table contained i in the former somnitinication. 

Irom these data the following tabular summary of the effects of 
the remission of taxes on the revenue for periods of five, ten, fifteen, 
and thirty years has been compiled :— 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, June, 1852. 
+ The explanation of this mark, at p. 151 of the last number of the Journal, 
should be corrected, so as to correspond with the explanation now given. 
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TABLE II. a 
Revenue Revenue Tndkeass Excess of Gainto 
in First Year| in Last Year oe Taxes the 
a ee os Vee? Decrease. Redneet Nation. 
Series. Series, Repealed. 























Periods of Five 
Years. 
1822 to 1826........ 53,652,473 | 49,625,485 | 4,026,988 | 12,886,687 | 8,859,699 
YEP PUsaEss..: 49,581,576 | 46,293,646] —3,287,930 | 4,433,708 | 1,145,778 
1832.43 I S36hws:. 46,833,796/48,591,180/+1,757,384 | 4,891,101 | 6,648,485 
S37. ., cA GAd casi 46,199,190} 47,917,521) + 1,718,331 963,110* 750;221 
1842.4, 1346... 46,700,890 | 52,950,202 | + 6,249,312 | 2,437,966 8,687,278 
1847, 13ob,....... 51,340,801 | 51,669,553 /+ 328,752] 4,993,628 | 5,322,380 


Periods of Ten 
Years. 
1822 to V831........ 53,652,473 | 46,293,646 | —7,358,827 | 17,320,395 | 9,961,568 
BOO oy LOLL. tec. 46,833,796 | 47,917,521 | + 1,083,725 | 3,927,991 | 5,011,716 
W425, VOL. i... 46,700,890 | 51,669,553 | + 4,968,663 | 7,431,594 | 12,400,257 


Periods of Fifteen 

Years. 
1822 to 1836........ 53,652,473 | 48,591,180 | —5,061,293 | 22,211,496 | 17,150,203 
S37 jy 1804 sects 46,199,190] 51,669,553 | + 5,470,363 | 6,468,484 | 11,938,847 


Period of Thirty 
Years. 
1822. to 1851.,.....: 53,652,473 | 51,669,553 | —1,982,920 | 28,679,980 | 26,697,060 

















This table shows, in successive columns, the revenue in the first 
and in the last years of the several series of years; the increase or 
decrease of the revenue, distinguished by the signs + or —; and the 
excess of taxes reduced or repealed. The asterisk, in the fourth line of 
this last-mentioned column, indicates an exceptional period of five 
years (from 1887 to 1841,) in which the taxes increased or newly 
imposed exceeded the taxes reduced or repealed. Tio these columns a 
column is added with the heading, “Gain to the Nation.” The 
figures in this column are obtained by adding to, or subtracting from, 
the excess of taxes reduced or repealed, the increase or falling off in the 
revenue for each of the several periods comprised in the table. In the 
exceptional period, 1837 to 1841, the amount in the column headed 
“Gain to the Nation,” is the difference between the sum of 1,718,3312., 
which expresses the gain to the revenue in that interval of time, and 
963,110¢., the excess of taxes increased or newly imposed. ‘ The Gain 
to the Nation” is, therefore, intended to mean the twofold advantage 
which, in decided periods of prosperity, consists in a concurrent remis- 
sion of taxes and increase of revenue; and, in less prosperous periods, 
the balance left by deducting a falling off in the revenue from the sum 
of taxes reduced or remitted, in excess of those increased or newly 
imposed; or, by subtracting an excess of taxes, increased or newly 
imposed, from the realized increase in the revenue. | 

From this table it appears that the financial operations of the last 
thirty years have been more or less successful, even when tested by the re- 
sults obtained for short periods of years. Of the six quinquennial periods, 
from 1822 to 1851 inclusive, there is not one which does not show a 


balance of gain to the nation, Even in the least favourable of these 
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periods, (viz., the quinquennial period from 1887 to 1841,) the addi- 
tion made to the taxation of the country was not only realised, but left a 
balance in favour of the revenue of 755,2212. From the column headed 
** Excess of Taxes Reduced or Repealed,” we learn that, with one excep- 
tion, there has been no quinquennial period since 1822, in which a very 
considerable remission of taxes has not taken place; and that the aggre- 
gate of the several amounts representing the excess of the taxes reduced 
or repealed reaches the very large sum of 28,679,980/.—a reduction of 
public burdens effected at the sacrifice of only 1,982,920/. of revenue. 

But it must be obvious that in thus calculating the gain to the 
nation from the financial operations of the last thirty years, an im- 
portant element of all such calculations has been omitted, for no notice 
whatever is taken of the increase of population which took place in 
those thirty years. It is well known that this increase of population 
has amounted to nearly 50 per cent., and even for the shorter periods, 
comprised in the table, an addition has been made to our numbers too 
considerable to be omitted from the calculation of gain or loss to the 
nation. This being the case, another table (Table III.) has been pre- 
pared, in which this element of the calculation is taken into the account. 

The first column of this table gives the revenue in the first year of 
the several series, the second the gain to the nation, as calculated in 
Table II, and the third column shows the sum of these two amounts. 
The fourth column consists of a series of calculations showing the 
amounts which the revenue would have attained at the end of each 
period, if it had increased with the increase of the population, if no 
remission of duties had taken place, and on the assumption that the 
retention of duties did not injuriously affect the revenue. The last | 
column of the table gives the difference between the two preceding 
- columns, the mark (+) indicating an amount of gain to the nation in 
excess of that due to increase of population, the mark (—) showing a 
loss to the nation when the result of the financial operations of the 
period is compared with the increase of revenue which would have ac- 
companied the increase of population. It 1s only necessary further to 
explain that in calculating the increased revenue due to increase of 
population, on the foregoing assumptions, it has been taken for granted 
that the rate of increase of the whole population of the United King- 
dom, from which the revenue is cerived, does not differ materially 
from the rate of increase of Great Britain; that the rate of increase 
in the ten years, 1822 to 1831 inclusive, 1832 to 1841 inclusive, and 
1842 to 1851 inclusive, is the same as in the nearly corresponding 
periods of ten years which elapsed between one census and another; 
and, lastly, that the rate of increase of the population for the periods 
of five years was the half of the ascertained rate of increase in the 
decades of which they form a part. On these assumptions the rates 
of increase of the population in the several series of years comprised 
in the table will be as follows :— 
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Tasie III. 
Calculated Re- 
Ravenns venue in Last 
in Gain to Wear of Series, . Gain or Loss: 
First Year the Sum of Miata ge: maa to the 
of the Nation, : A and B, RCTEAS? CANA Nation 
Series B to the Increase . corrected. 
. A ; ‘ of Population, s: 


and no Remis-: 
sion of Duties. 





eae os ES 





Periods of Five 
Years. 
1822 to 1826........ 53,652,473| 8,859,699 |62,512,172| 57,676,408 | +4,835,764 
1827", 18Sk...0..5 49,581,576] 1,145,778 |50,727,354 | 53,300,194 | —2,572,840 
£232 5, LOO: tes. 46,833,796} 6,648,485 |53,482,281| 50,112,162 | +3,370,119 
1837 ,, F841........ 46,199,190] 755,221 |46,954,411| 49,433,133 | —2,478,722 
1842°,, 1846........ 46,700,890| 8,687,278 |55,388,168| 49,502,943 | +5,885,225 
4947", 1857S 8 51,340,801] 5,322,380 |56,663,181 | 54,421,249 | + 2,241,932 





Periods of Ten 
. Years. ; 
1822 to 1831........, 53,652,473} 9,961,568 |63,614,041| 61,700,344 | + 1,913,697 
L332. 9A SAL sccecms 46,833,796) 5,011,716 |51,845,512| 53,390,527 | —1,545,015 
DSA? POO Lispsevien 46,700,890|12,400,257 |59,101,147 | 52,304,997 | + 6,796,150 


Pericds of Fifteen 

Years. 
$822 to 185G6.,.5.<. 53,652,473/17,150,203 | 70,802,676] 65,456,017 | +5,346,659 
1837" 5, F8SV....... 46,199,190/11,938,847 [58,138,037 | 54,977,036 | + 3,161,001 


Period of Thirty 
Years. 


1822 ,, 1851........| 53,652,473 |26,697,060 |80,349,533| 78,869,135. | +1,480,398 





It results, from a careful examination of this table, that the 
issue of the financial operations of the last thirty years was as 
follows :— 


1, Of the six quinquennial periods included in the last thirty years, 
two present a financial result less favourable than that due to mere 
increase of population, while the other four quinquennial periods 
show a financial result greatly exceeding that due to increase of 
population. 

2. Of the three periods of ten years one presents a financial result less 
favourable, and two more favourable, than the results due to mere 
increase of population. 

3. The two periods of fifteen years agree in presenting a financial 
result more favourable than can be explained by increase of 
population. 

4. In the thirty years, from 1822 to 1851 inclusive, the nation has 
gained nearly a million and a half of money over and above that 
which would be accounted for by mere increase of population. 


As the process of reasoning which hasbeen employed in this com- 
munication will be better understood by means of an example, in 
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which every step of the reasoning is clearly set forth, the whole period 
of thirty years is selected for that purpose. 


£ 
In the thirty years, from 1822 to 1851 inclusive, taxes were reduced or 
repealed in excess of taxes increased or newly imposed to the amount of 28,679,980 





Now the-ordinary reventie in 1822 was .0........ccsssssosssssessssecsssdeesseceeescsssseed 83, 652,473 
MBN EELS ates rege eset Sesto tos oasen gutter pao cae hap Sons Neate epaiaagien ope snise 51,669,553 
Being a falling off, in 1851, compared with 1822, Of .....ssscscscssserronederseree 1,982,920 
EI MIOME We -Ccenel FROIN 5 lo iets sssccachacs need acepsldacds hers Prencgeaad on soaies uid Cae’ 28,679,980 
‘Phe amount of falling off in F851, mamMeEly 2c... ccncsrisssseaenopooneserercanatiens var, Ly ISaaeO 


We have taxes repealed, without injury to the revenue, to the amount of 26,697,060 
Or, for each year of the thirty years, taking one year with another, we 

have taxes repealed, without injury to the revenue, to the amount of.... 889,902 
Now if we add to the amount of the ordinary revenue in penne inal 53,652,473 























The excess of duties remitted or reduced, namely... Bethctenpeoiase 28,679,980 
me subtract from this total, Waniely, .......gccacsnasecosdenasqeseososttioeasernsue somsstie 82,332,453 
The difference between the revenue in 1822 and 1851, namely............. 1,982,920 
We obtain, as a total of revenue in 1851, supposing no remission of 

taxes to have taken place, and the yield of the revenue to have been ce 

Witaticeted Dy the-taxes: PetaiMed — oo. scccnschassewsssnncnsvosainenasavaadaiectienstevasncoess 80,349,533 
But the revenue, if it had increased only as the population of Great 

Britain increased (viz. 47 per cent.) ought, on the above suppositions, 

HO DAVE TER) 1.23.0. ceseestich sn cont. tidbics hich Stovinsefoanauynsedttencdeaarddticissieereed frstasas 53,652,473 
Ppreret O47 Pel CONC. 5 SAMIOEY 41.00, usa cansdincaschannonng scenanounesidsuavaneusenaasaaomacancde 25,216,663 
Giving, as the revenue in 1851, on the foregoing suppositions ..........004 78,869,135 
So that the revenue in the thirty years, 1822 to 1851 inclusive, would 

have been augmented (on the foregoing suppositions,) beyond. the in- 

crease due to growth of population, by the difference between that 

115 CAME B/S St VD) NTA 5 RI a RR PREC RA 78,869,135 
And the actual increase........c+.ssscssssiesecesnnee paashelehddveewsdaviti vnc nddsaoddbabalebubsdddtied 80,349,533 

IAT NG Ps 2k gu cctv Haim oa tp Fanaa cdo R yeaw ous gembpneo aenien 1,480,398 
This will give an annual increase Of ........ssssrecsseorseressotenevacceesens ee ee 49,346 


If the revenue is correctly assumed to furnish a measure of the 
prosperity of the nation, asum of about 50,000/. per annum multiplied 
by the average number of units out of which one finds its way to the 
exchequer, ought to represent the progress which the nation has made 
during the last thirty years. If, for example, it were true that out of 
every “ten shillin gs spent by each ‘inhabitant in the course of a year one 
shilling found its. way to the exchequer, then it would be fair to presume 
that the wealth of the country (measured by the sum annually 
expended,) increased at the rate of about 500,000/7. per annum. 
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On the Population of the Colony of British Guiana, as enumerated on 
the 31st of March, 1851. Being the substance of a Despatch from 
Governor Barkly, presented to the Society by the Right Hon. Earn 
Grey, Her Majesty's late Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st June, 1852.] 


As a preface to this paper, we append the following description of this 
distant and extensive dependency, taken from the last edition of 
McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary. 

British Guiana is the most westerly portion of an extensive region 
of South America, known under the name of Guiana, and extends 
‘between latitude 0° 40’ and 8° 40’ north, and between the 57th and 
61st degree of west longitude, having east, Dutch Guiana, from which 
it is separated by the Corentyn; south, Brazil; west, Venezuela; and 
north and north-east, the Atlantic. This territory is supposed to 
comprise about 76,000 square miles, but of this a disputed portion 
claimed by Brazil and Venezuela, amounts to not less than 64,000 
‘square miles, leaving only about 12,000 square miles for the area of 
-the undisputed British territory. The latter has the Corentyn on the 
east, and the Essequibo on the west. Its subdivisions, population, &c. 
are as follows :—. 









































Population (1834). 
Counties. : Chief Towns, 
Whites. patente a. | Apprentices, Total. 
Demerara .... 
Relenibe a 3,006 | 6,360 65,556. | 74,992 .| Georgetown. 
Berbice ........ 570 1,651 19,359 21,589 New Amsterdam. 
Total....| 3,576 8,011 84,915 96,581 





OO 
Mr. Schomburgk estimates. the present population (1840) at 
98,000, exclusive of 17,000 aborigines. | 
Physical Geography.—An alluvial flat extends from the coast 
inland, with a breadth varying from about 10 to 40 miles, terminating 
at the foot of a range of sand-hills from 30 to 120 feet high. Parallel 
with this range run several detached groups of hills, seldom more than 
200 feet high, which cross the Essequibo in latitude 6° 15’, being 
continuous with the Sierra Imataca in Venezuela. About latitude 5° 
' a mountain-chain, composed of granite, gneiss, and other primitive 
' rocks, an offset of the Orinoco mountains, runs west to east through 
Guiana, forming large cataracts where it is crossed by the bed of the 
‘ rivers, and rising frequently to the height of 1,000 feet above the 
“ ocean. About a degree farther south are the Pacaraima mountains 
‘which, in a similar manner, run west and east, and are of primitive 
formation. ‘This chain forms many rapids and cataracts jn the larger 
rivers, and contains the sources of several rivers of secondary import- 
ance, including the Berbice and Massaroony. Its highest point, mount 
Roraima, latitude 5° 9! 30" north, longitude 60° 47! west, near the 
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western extremity of the territory claimed by the British, is 7,500: 
feet high. The Conocou or Canucu chain, running south-east, connects 
the Pacaraima with the Sierra Acarai. The latter is a densely wooded. 
chain of mountains, forming the southern boundary of Guiana, and the 
watershed between the basins of the Amazon and Essequibo. Mr. 
Schomburgk estimated the elevation of the highest summits of this 
chain at 4,000 feet. The Essequibo and Corentyn rise in it. 

“The whole surface of the coast lands of British Guiana is on a 
level with the high water of the sea. When these lands are drained, 
banked, and cultivated, they consolidate and become fully a foot 
below it. It requires, therefore, unremitting attention to the dams 
and sluices, to keep out the sea, one inundation of which destroys a 
sugar-estate for 18 months, and a coffee one for six years. The 
original cost of damming and cultivating is fully paid by the first 
crop, and the duration of the crops is from 30 to 50 years; so that, 
though great capital 1s required for the first outlay, the comparative 
expense “of cultivation is a mere trifle compared with that of the 
{West Indian] islands, notwithstanding that the expense of works; 
buildings, and machinery, may be treble or quadruple, being built on 
an adequate scale for half a century of certain production.” (Hilhouse 
on the Warow Land, §c. Geographical Journal, iv, 323.) . 

Between the first and second chains of hills are some extensive 
savannahs, which approach the sea-shore east of the river Berbice. 
South of the Pacaraima chain and the Rupunoony are others still more 
extensive, but not so well watered. In the latter region are situated 
the small lake of Amucu, and the frontier settlement of Pirara. With 
the exception of these savannahs, and the swamps on the Berbice, the 
interior is mostly covered with hill-ranges and dense forests. 

The greatest slope of the country is towards the north, in lich 
direction run the principal rivers. The chief of these is the Essequibo, 
which rises in the Sierra Acarai, about 40 miles north of the equator, 
and discharges itself into the ocean by an estuary nearly 20 miles 
wide, after a course of at least 620 miles. Its entrance is much 
impeded by shoals, and it is navigable for sailing-vessels for only 
about 50 miles from its mouth. According to the volume of water its 
current is more or less strong, but it is seldom more than four knots 
an hour even during the rainy season. The Corentyn rises about 
latitude 1° 30/, and longitude 57°, and discharges itself also by an 
estuary 20 miles wide. Between these two rivers run the Berbice 
and Demerara; the former may be ascended for 165 miles by vessels 
drawing seven feet water; the latter is navigable for 85 miles above 
Georgetown, which is situated near its mouth. The Mazaruni, 
Cuyuni, &c., affluents of the Essequibo, are the other principal 
streams. All the large rivers bring down great quantities of detritus, 
which, being deposited around their mouths and estuaries, renders the 
whole coast shoal, For 12 or 15 miles seaward the mud bottom is 
covered by only 3 or 4 feet water. 

Geology and Minerals.—These deposits around the coast rest upon 
deep strata of strong clay of different kinds, alternating with others of 
sand and beds of small shells; and these again with a granitic formation, 
which begins to appear on the surface in the second chain of mountains. 
The granite rocks in the interior often assume the most imposing and 
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singular forms; mural precipices, with cascades 1,400 or 1,500 feet 
high descending over them; granite boulders of huge size spread over 
extensive tracts, &c.; and in latitude 2° 55! is a natural pyramid, 
called the Ataraipu, wooded to the height of 350 feet, and rising from 
that limit in naked grandeur to an elevation of about 900 feet, Mr. 
Schomburgk gives a sketch of this pyramid in the Geographical 
Journal, x, 163. The other chief rocks are porphyry, and various 
kinds of trap, gneiss, clay-slate, sandstone, coloured ochres, &c.: there 
is a total absence of limestone and its modifications. Traces of iron 
are frequent, but none of the precious metals have been discovered. 
Next to granite, excellent pipe and other clays are the most valuable 
mineral products. 

Climate.—The mean temperature of the year at Georgetown is 
81° 2’ Fahr.; the maximum 90°, the minimum 74° on the coast. Two 
wet and two dry seasons constitute the changes of the year. The 
great dry season begins towards the end of August, and continues to 
the end of November, after which showers of rain follow to the end of 
January; the short dry season then commences, terminating about the 
middle of April, when the rains begin to descend in torrents, and the 
rivers to inundate their banks. The winds, during the rains, are 
generally westerly; in the dry season they blow mostly from the 
ocean, particularly in the day-time. Hurricanes are unknown, gales 
unfrequent ; thunder-storms occur at the changes of the seasons, but, 
like a few occasional shocks of earthquakes, are not attended with 
danger. The low and swampy coast lands are unhealthy, but the 
interior is quite otherwise; and the insalubrity of Georgetown, and 
other seaport towns, has been greatly aggravated by the quantity of 
refuse suffered to collect. and decompose on the shore, 

Vegetable Products.—The forests abound with trees of immense 
size, including the mora excelsa, sipari, or green-heart and many others 
yielding the most valuable timber, and an abundance of medicinal 
plants, dye-woods, and others of excellent quality for cabinet-making, 
Arnotto, so extensively used in the colouring of cheese, grows wild in 
profusion on the banks of the Upper Corentyn. That magnificent 
specimen of the American flora, the Victoria regia, was discovered by 
Mr. Schomburgk, on the banks of the Berbice (Geographical Journal), 
Another indigenous plant deserving of mention is the haiarry, a 
papilionaceous vine, the root of which contains a powerful narcotic, 
and is commonly used by the Indians, in poisoning waters to take the 
fish. The Indians beat the root with heavy sticks till it is in shreds 
like coarse hemp; they then infuse it, and throw the infusion over the 
area of the river or pocl selected. In about twenty minutes every fish 
within its influence rises to the surface and is either taken by the 
hand or shot with arrows. A solid cubic foot of the root will poison 
an acre of water, and the fish are not thereby deteriorated.—See 
Milhouse, in Geographical Journal, iv. 

Wild Animals.—The jaguar, puma, peccari, and wild hog, tapir, 
many kinds of deer, &c., abound in Guiana; the sea-cow is met with 
in the larger rivers, which are also inhabited by the cayman, alligator, 
and guana. There are several kinds of formidable serpents, but they 
are fortunately of a sluggish and inactive nature. The birds have the 
most magnificent plumage. Turtles are plentiful. The rivers teem 
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with fish; the low-low, a species of silurus, often weighs from 200 
to 800 lbs. The insect tribes are not excessively annoying. 

Resources and Industry.—The property annually created by the 
products of the soil, trades, manufactures, &c., is estimated at 
3,789,160/.; the value of the public and private property, movable 
and immovable, at 24,020,000. The staples of the colony are at 
present sugar, coffee, and cotton; the two latter were formerly almost 
exclusively grown, but their culture is now in a great measure super- 
seded by that of the sugar-cane. | 

The following is a statement of the quantities of the staple products 
raised in the colony from 1832 to 1838 inclusive :— 





Articles. 1832. 1833. 1834, 1835, 1836. 1837. | 1838. 











Sugar (lbs.) . .| 96,381,959 | 99,106,827 | 81,085,483 | 107,586,405 | 107,806,249 | 99,851,195 |88,664,885 

















Rum (gallons) 2,820,: 94 | 2,516,138 | 2,631,630 3,743,687 2,980,296 | 1,975,260 | 2,068,052 
Molasses(do.)| 4,502, 73 | 5,121,301 | 3,288,586 3,105,421 4,035,569 | 3,405,906 | 3,132,675 
Coffee (Ibs.)..} 6,410,535 | 4,490,596 | 3,035,556 3,065,742 5,875,732 | 4,066,200 | 3,143,543 


Cotton (do.)..| 1,157,709 954,957 926,944 867 ,942 656,902 803,200 641,920 





The coast-regions are the only parts cultivated for sugar; but 
many tracts in the interior seem to be equally well fitted for that 
pees coffee, also, is grown only on the coast, but according to 

r. Schomburgk, no tract appears better suited for it than the central 
ridge of the mountains. The Indians have generally some indigenous 
cotton growing round their huts, and among the Macusis (on the 
Rupununi) it is raised to a considerable extent ; it comes to perfection 
in most parts of the colony; but is cultivated by the colonists only on 
the coast, and even there it has of late been nearly abandoned, the 
planters being undersold by those of the United States. There are 
numerous other products, which as yet neither form articles of export 
nor of internal consumption, for which both the soil and climate are 
suitable, and which might be raised with advantage, were it not for 
the want of labour. Among these are rice, maize, Indian millet, 
Victoria wheat, cocoa, vanilla (a native of Guiana), tobacco, cinna- 
mon, &c. Between the Berbice and Essequibo there is a tract of 
many thousand acres, possessing the means of constant irrigation, on 
a small portion of which three crops a year have been repeatedly 
raised ; but at present it is nearly all a complete wilderness, and will 
so continue till labour becomes cheaper and more abundant. The 
coast-region, which is covered by a deep layer of vegetable mould, 
forming what is called a pegass soil, is so extremely fertile that 6000 
and even 8000 lbs. of sugar, and from 20,000 to 30,000 lbs. of plan- 
tains, are sometimes produced on an acre; but, in order to cultivate 
this soil, dams and embankments, as before stated, are necessary; and 
agriculture is conducted at a great outlay, and on large estates. 

Large herds of horses and cattle wander wild on the wide but ill- 
watered savannahs beyond the Pacaraima; and, with little exception, 
have hitherto afforded food only for beasts of prey. The savannahs 
between the Berbice and Demerara occupy upwards of 3,000 square... 
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miles; they are clothed with nutritious grasses, plentifully irrigated, 
and interspersed with shady woods. Were these stocked with cattle 
from the interior, beef might be obtained as cheaply as in the United 
States. From 1,800 to 2,000 individuals, 5%, Indians, are employed 
in cutting timber, which is in great demand within the colony, though 
its export has hitherto been very trifling. 

Since 1837, there has been a rapid decrease in the quantities of the 
staples grown and exported; the exports of 1839, as compared with 
those of 1836, presenting the enormous deficiency of nearly 1,150,0007.! 
Different circumstances have probably conspired to bring about this 
result, but there can be no manner of doubt that it is mainly aseribable 
to the nature of the climate, and the aversion of the emancipated 
negroes to severe labour. It is, indeed, not a little surprising, that 
any other result should have been anticipated from the emancipation. 
Tt was all but contradictory and absurd to suppose that people with 
few wants, occupying a soil of great natural fertility, lying under a 
burning sun, should voluntarily and heartily engage in labour, which 
is both severe and associated in their minds with the most degrading 
recollections. We believe, indeed, that it will be found wholly impos- 
sible, except under peculiar circumstances, to carry on the culture of 
sugar on its present plan in tropical countries, by the agency of really 
free labourers. Hayti, formerly the most important and productive of 
all the sugar-colonies, does not now produce a single pound weight 
of sugar ; and such most probably would also be the case in Cuba and 
Brazil, were the blacks really free. In 1839, about 400 hill-coolies 
were imported from Hindostan into Guiana; and they are said to 
be quiet useful labourers. But it was suspected, and we believe with 
good reason, that this was, in effect, a revival of the slave trade; and 
the practice has in consequence been discontinued. At present, there- 
fore, many thousand acres of the most fertile soil are lying waste for 
want of hands. Mr. Schomburgk reports that the number of aban- 
doned estates in the Corentyn amounts to 58 out of 80! Manu- 
factures can hardly be said to exist. 

Commerce.—-The following is an account of the quantities of the 
staple products of British Guiana, imported into the United Kingdom 
during each of the six years, ending with 1839 :— 
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Articles. 1834. 1835. 1836, 1837. 1838. 1839. 
Sugar meee) ce a7,971 986,861 1,077,848 943,388 835,300 566,852 
Rum (gallons)....} 1,334,970 1,990,656 2,004,588 1,482,129 1,508,946 1,442,550 - 
Molasses (cwts.) .. 303,666 227 ,007 264,206 299,824 253,477 117,238 


Coffee (Ibs.) ....,.| 2,527,648 3,166,091 3,467,442 5,118,642 3,799,298 1,673,232 
Cotton (do.) ...... 1,288,789 1,140,361 1,080,697 302,517 663,639 551,325 


Arrowroot (do.) ., 6,548 9,973 10,009 1,204 6,723 255 


The total value of the exports, which in 1836 amounted to 
2,135,379/., in 1839 amounted only to 986,0131. Nearly the whole 
are sent to Great Britain or to British America and the West Indies, 
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The value of the British and foreign goods imported during each of 
the five years, ending with 1836, was as follows :-— 






































1832. 1833. 1834. 1835. 1836. 
ERE SORES Tp pO 1asiy 
DVIS siscicedhecrecsctef OOO; LOD 391,520 463,451 511,361 911,577 
Boreign iid dahl 234,996 166,054 390,177 103,745 292,983 
ME ORAL: Src: 573,195 507 0c4 ~ $53,628 ~ 615,106 1,204,560. 








In 1836, 716 ships, of the burden of 111,425 tons, entered; and 
-728, of the burden of 116,005 tons, cleared out. There are at present 
4 steamboats in the colony, the largest of 90 horse-power, plying 
‘between Georgetown and New Amsterdam. A railway from the 
capital to Mahaica has been projected. There are about 250 miles 
-of public roads, Dutch and English measures, and Spanish, Dutch, 
and English money, are in use. 

Government, §c.—The government is vested in a governor and a 
Court of Policy, consisting, besides the governor, of the chief justice, 
attorney-general, collector of the customs, and government secretary, 
and an equal number of unofficial persons elected from the colonists 
by the College of Electors. This College is a body of seven members, 
appointed by the inhabitants for life, whose qualification is the pay- 
ment of taxes to the amount of 5/. sterling a year. The unofficial 
members of the Court of Policy serve for three years, and go out by 
rotation. There is a College of Financial Representatives of six mem- 
bers, with the same qualifications as the members of the College of 
Electors, chosen by the inhabitants for two years. The Court of Policy 
decides on all financial regulations; but when they have prepared an 
estimate of the expenses for the year, and the mode of taxation and 
the different items have been discussed and acceded to by a majority, 
the estimates are handed over to the financial representatives, who, in 
concert with the Court of Policy, examine the charges. In the com- 
bined court every member, whether of the Court of Policy or financial 
representatives, has an equal vote. The Court of Policy, combined 
with the financial representatives, having approved of and sanctioned 
-the Ways and Means, they are passed into a law. The governor not 
‘only has a casting-vote,.as president of the Court of Policy, but an 
absolute veto on all laws passed by a majority. The King in Council 
may enact or disallow any law passed in the colony. The supreme 
civil court consists of a chief judge, two puisne judges, a secretary, 
registrar, and accountant. It is a Court of Appeal from the Rolls Court 
in each county, in which one of the judges of the supreme court pre- 
sides. The laws of Holland, but particularly the laws, statutes, and 
resolutions of the States General, are followed by the judges of the 
‘court in giving judgment. Appeal from the supreme court, in mat- 
ters above 500/., lies to the King in Council. The Supreme Criminal 
Court is composed of three civil judges, and three assessors, chosen by 
ballot. Its judgments are decided upon by a majority of votes, and 
are delivered in open court. Inferior criminal courts are holden by 
the sheriffs of each county, with whom three magistrates are asso- 
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ciated. Special magistrates appointed from England decide between 
the masters and labourers in the different districts; three super- 
intendents of rivers, and six post-holders, are appointed for the pro- 
tection of the Indians in the interior. There are, at present, eighteen 
ministers of the Church of England, two of that of Holland, five 
Roman Catholic, five of the Church of Scotland, and several of 
Protestant Dissenting sects. The provision for the different religious 
establishments in 1839 amounted to 22,9427. In 1838, 11,263 per- 
sons were receiving instruction in the public schools. The military 
force consists at present of one regiment of the line, and a detachment 
of another. The colonial militia has been disbanded. 

The public revenue is derived from taxes on produce; on incomes 
of 500 dollars and upwards; on imports not of the origin or manu- 
facture of Great Britain; and from assessed taxes on horses, carriages, 
wine and spirit licenses, &c. In 1836, it amounted altogether to 
106,081/., and the expenditure to 113,946. The portion of the 20 
millions sterling falling to this colony, as compensation for the free- 
dom of slaves, amounted to 4,268,809/. 

The only towns worthy of mention are Georgetown and New 
Amsterdam. Georgetown, formerly Stabroek, the capital and seat 
of government, is on the east bank of the Demerara, near its mouth ; 
latitude 6° 49! 20" north, longitude 58° 11! 30" west. Population 
about 20,000, of whom 16,000 are coloured (Schomburgk, p. 78). 
Except Water-street, which is built close to the river, the streets are 
wide and traversed by canals; the houses are of wood, seldom above 
two stories high, shaded by projecting roofs, having verandahs and 
porticos, and surrounded by gardens separated by trenches. An 
edifice facing the river, built of brick and stuccoed, which cost the 
colony upwards of 5,000/., comprises all the government offices ; near 
it are the Scotch church, market-house, and town guard-house. 
Within a mile of the town, near the mouth of the river, is Fort 
William Frederick, a small mud fort. A handsome gothic church, 
to cost 13,000/., is now in course of erection at Georgetown ; another 
Episcopal church stands on the parade-ground, besides which it has 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, Wesleyan chapel, three public, an infant, 
and eight private schools, a colonial hospital, an excellent seaman’s hos- 
pital, a savings’ bank, two commercial banks, and an amateur theatre. 
Shops and stores are numerous, and European goods of all kinds plen- 
tiful; no duty being laid on English merchandise. The markets are 
good, and a new market-house is being erected. New Amsterdam, on 
the Berbice, in latitude 6° 15! north, longitude 57° 27! west, extending 
about a mile and a half along the river, is intersected by canals, and 
has about 3,000 inhabitants. It has English, Scotch, and Dutch 
churches, Roman Catholic and Wesleyan chapels, a free school, court- 
house, barracks, fort, many commodious wharfs and warehouses, and 
two commercial banks. It is less unhealthy than Georgetown. 

Mistory.— According to some, Columbus discovered Guiana in 
1498; others give that honour to Vasco Nufiez, in 1504. The Dutch, 
who were its first European settlers, established some settlements near 
the Pomeroon, and elsewhere in its neighbourhood, in 1580; and seve- 
ral further to the east, a few years afterwards. The English began to 
form settlements about 1630. Most of Guiana, however, remained in 
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the hands of the Dutch, till 1796; when Demerara and Essequibo 
surrendered to the English. They were restored to the Batavian 
republic in 1802; and retaken by the British in 1803. The territory 
called British Guiana has belonged to us ever since that period; that 
called Dutch Guiana was given up to Holland at the conclusion of the 
late war.—Schomburgk's British Guiana; Schomburgk, Hilhouse, &c., 
im Geographical Journal, vols, ii. il. iv. Vi. Vil. X. 


Extract of a Dispatch from Governor Barkly to the Right Hon. Karl 
Grey, dated British Guiana, 28th November, 1851. No. 170. 


1. I have the honour to transmit an abstract of the census of the 
population of this colony, taken on the 31st ef March last, in pur- 
suance of Ordinance No. 5, of the present year. 

2. In this abstract, the returns for each of the three counties into 
which the colony is divided, and for the towns of Georgetown and 
New Amsterdam, are arranged in separate tables, and condensed in a 
general summary at the end, following as closely as practicable, for 
facility of comparison, the forms adopted in publishing the census of 
1841;* but, in addition to the particulars then given as to the numbers, 
ages, and native countries of the inhabitants of these several divisions, 
information is now added as to their race, calling, religion, and 
proficiency in education. 

3. On some of these points, the returns can only, I fear, be 
regarded as affording an approximation to the truth; indeed, from 
the immense extent of British Guiana, and from the irregular and 
wandering habits of no incensiderable portion of its heterogeneous 
and widely scattered population, it was maintained by several leading 
members of the legislature, that authentic data for such returns could 
not be collected, and as the aggregate result falls short of popular 
anticipation, it will probably be looked at with no great confidence. 

4, From the skill, however, with which the details were originally 
planned by Dr. Bonyun, the Acting Commissary of Population at the 
time Ordinance No. 5 of 1851 was passed, no less than from the zeal 
and intelligence with which his efforts were seconded by the Commis- 
sioners and their subordinates in each county, and also by many 
resident gentlemen qualified by local experience to aid the officers of 
Government in such a task; I am myself of opinion that there is 
every reason to conclude that the actual numerical statistics have been 
more carefully recorded than on any previous occasion, and that a 
tolerably correct picture of the population is on the whole presented. 

5. The office of Commissary of Population having, as your Lord- 
ship is aware, been abolished, agreeably to a decision of the Combined 
Court, on the 30th of June last, I am indebted to the kind assistance 
of Mr. Pollard, the Acting Financial Accountant, for the supervision 
of the arrangement, and compilation of the returns in tabular form ; 
and as from the same cause, I am deprived of the opportunity of 
forwarding a detailed official report, such as that from the late 
Mr. Wadfield, on the census of 1841, which accompanied Governor 
Light’s dispatch, of 28th February, 1843, (No. 17,) I must request 
your Lordship to make allowance for my want of acquaintance with 


* Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 426, 30th June, 1845. 
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so difficult a subject, whilst I acquit myself of the duty of observing 
on the principal facts brought to light by the present census. | 2 

6. Two questions present themselves prominently, on considering 
any returns respecting the population of a country situated as this is: 
—First, in what ratio are the inhabitants, particularly the emanci- 
pated negroes, increasing from natural causes, that is to say, by excess 
of births over deaths?—Second, what permanent increase has been 
fictitiously created by immigration under the conditions on which it 
has been carried on, 

7. I fear that on the first and most important of these points, the 
census tables are far from giving as definite and complete information 
as could be desired, the omission at the epoch of emancipation, and 
again in 1841, on political grounds, of any classification of the popu- 
lation, according to race or colour, rendering it impossible now to do 
more than estimate the natural increase of any particular class, propor- 
tionally to the aggregate natural increase of the whole population, 
which again, from the constant arrival and departure of immigrants in 
almost every year of the period, has been too fluctuating to furnish a 
basis for any computations pretending to exactitude. The ordinary 
checks, moreover, on such computations are here wanting, the endea- 
vour to establish a registration of births, deaths, and marriages having 
hitherto, as frequently reported to your Lordship, proved a complete 
failure. 

8. As far, however, as under such disadvantages an opinion can 
be formed, the progress of the settled population appears, I am happy 
to say, to have been less unsatisfactory during the last ten years, than 
was generally anticipated. 

9. The late Commissary of Population, Mr. Hadfield, in an elabo-= 
rate essay founded on the best data he could procure, estimated the 
annual increase at the very most at 1 per cent. per annum, a very low 
rate, indeed, in a country where land is so plentiful and subsistence so 
abundant; and only to be accounted for by an excessive mortality, 
consequent on the neglect of the very young and of the aged, by their 
more immediate connexions, an evil which, as has often been observed, 
grew out of the system of slavery. 

10. From a comparison of the columns for “ Natives of British 
Guiana,” in the abstracts of 1841 and 1851, it will be seen that their 
numbers have increased, roundly speaking, from 65,000 to 86,000; 
but it would, of course, be unfair in such an inquiry to omit notice of 
the “Natives of Africa,” imported before the Slave Trade was abolished, 
from whom these Creoles mainly derive their origin, so that 15,000 
must be added in the first case, making the settled population, in 
1841, 80,000, and 7,000 only in the second case; making that of 
1851, 93,000, the increase being thus reduced to 13,000. 

11. If, therefore, the population had remained unaffected, except 
by natural causes, an augmentation of 16 per cent. might have been 
assumed to have occurred during the decennial period, or much the 
same as that of the British Isles* ; but, it must be borne in mind, 
that under the head of “ Natives of British Guiana,” are necessarily 
included all the children born in the country, not only of settled 


* 1811, 15°11 per cent.; 1821, 14°12 per cent.; 1831, 14°91 per cent:—Porter’s 
Progress, p. 11, vol. i. 
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African or European, but of immigrant parents; and that the increase 
ought therefore to be referred to a population which cannot, on an 

average (even omitting the coolies, on account of the extreme dispro- 

portion of the sexes among them,) have fallen short of 110,000. 

12. This would give a ratio of increase, for all classes, of rather 
below 12 per cent. for a period, strictly speaking, of nine years and a 
half, (from 15th October, 1841, to 31st March, 1851,) or 1°263 per 
cent. per annum, against 1 per cent. per annum as estimated by 
Mr. Hadfield; and when it is remembered that in all probability the 
share of this increase pertaining to the Creole negroes, would, if it 
could be more closely analysed, prove somewhat larger than their 
strictly numerical proportion to the less acclimated races, there seems 
no reason to doubt that the emancipated population is steadily, if not 
rapidly, increasing. May it not, indeed, on the contrary, be fairly 
anticipated that, if proper regulations with respect to an assessment 
for medical aid be now established by the legislature, and more regard 
paid to sanitary precautions, the resources of this fine colony will, 
though for a time dependent on an influx of immigrants for their 
realization, be eventually developed by the labour of her own sons,— 
labour less costly and more suitable than any other quarter of the 
world could supply for that purpose. It will be seen, again, omitting 
the coolies from the comparison, that the equality of the sexes has 
scarcely been at all disturbed by the other immigration which has 
taken place. Among the surviving coolies, the males are to the 
females as 15 to 4, so that no large increase of population can be 
looked for from that source. 

13. There is one section of the settled population to which I have 
not as yet specially adverted, although in strict justice it should rank 
first. I mean the aborigines. I am not aware how many “ Bucks,” 
as they are commonly called, were included in the census of 1841, as 
‘* Natives of British Guiana,” but certainly fewer than the number 
recorded under that head in 1851, as settled in the cultivated portions 
of the colony, viz. 2,000. About 4,000 more reside, as stated in the 
note to page 60, on the sea-coast between the termination of cultiva- 
tion in the river Pomeroon, and the mouth of the great Orinoco; 
fully one-half of them, however, in the territory claimed by the 
Republic of Venezuela, whilst it is estimated that at least 3,000 
more migrate continually among the vast savannahs of the interior, 
within the limits of British Guiana, as laid down by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk. 

14. The number in the vicinity of the cultivated portions of the 
colony has, by all accounts, very considerably decreased of late years, 
partly, no doubt, from the cessation of the presents which used to be 
distributed before the emancipation of the negroes, and which are still 
given by the Government of Dutch Guiana, partly from their dislike 
to. negro-settlers, and partly from causes to which I shall presently 
allude, In the Pomeroon district, however, it appears from a careful 
investigation, made by the post- holder, that the Indian population has 
remained as nearly as possible stationary, during the last ten years, 
though it seems to me probable that this result is to be attributed 
mainly to a considerable influx of tribes anxious to obtain the pro- 
tection which the British flag, or rather such respect as is paid by the 
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Venezuelans to the claims of the British Government, there affords 
them against the tyranny and exaction to which they are exposed in 
many parts of that republic. 

15. The amount of labour contributed to the wealth of the colony, 
by the total number of Indians, is comparatively small, though the 
plantations on the Corentyn in Berbice, and those on the Arabisce 
coast of Essequibo, derive advantages occasionally from their services, 
especially in clearing land for cultivation; and the wood-cutting 
establishments on all the great rivers are aided by large gangs at 
irregular and uncertain intervals. Were middlemen, indeed, generally 
discarded, and confidence in a fair remuneration firmly established, it 
is probable this source of labour would become more readily available; 
but without wishing unduly to depreciate its value, I am not sanguine 
that the aborigines of British Guiana will ever become a stationary and 
civilized labouring population. 

16. I much fear, indeed, that they belong to those feebler branches 
of the human race, which are apparently doomed to melt away on 
closer contact with the civilization by which it might be expected 
they would so inuch benefit; and though I do not on this account 
consider it a Jess sacred duty to extend to them the light of the 
gospel, and to make every effort to disseminate useful knowledge 
among them, I have little confidence in the result in a_politico- 
economic point of view. 

17. On the contrary, having seen a good deal of the different _ 
Indian tribes of Guiana, both in their native state and at the Missions, 
five out of six of which I have recently visited, I am led irresistibly 
to the conclusion that, while Christianity makes them less savage and 
more moral, the habits of semi-civilization which they acquire during 
its inculcation, without going far enough to teach them to subsist by 
agriculture, render their senses less acute, and their frames less capable 
of enduring the hardships and privations of a life in the wilderness ; 
whilst they learn, in short, to be better men, they become worse 
hunters; and even when not exposed to the dreadful scourge of ardent 
spirits, to which many accidents with their frail boats are attributable, 
their physical capacities dwindle, and their numbers diminish by slow 
yet certain degrees. No importance can thus, in my humble opinion, 
be attached to any aid likely to be derived from the Bucks, in securing 
the ultimate prosperity of the colony. 

18. Whether human foresight can modify the operations of what 
would seem a mysterious and inscrutable law of Providence, providing 


for their final extinction, it is not for me to predict, but every pains 


should certainly be taken, in founding future missions, to select a site 
as remote as may be from inhabited districts, with a soil sufficiently 
fertile to afford a prospect of sustaining the Indians who may settle 
around it; and no money should be expended, on any account what- 
soever, in contributing to their support, such being the surest plan of 
destroying that self-reliance on which their very existence must 
depend in the too-probable case of the mission being after a time aban- 
doned, from the failing health of the missionary, or from the deficiency 
of the pecuniary support derivable from its founders. 

19. Turning now to the other great question regarding the effects — 
of immigration in permanently augmenting the population, I purpose 
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briefly passing in review the census-returns, as they bear on each class 
of immigrants; forwarding, in order to supply, as far as possible, the 
further data requisite for such a comparison, two tables prepared by 
the Immigration Agent General* to show the precise number introduced 
from each country, from the date of the census of 1841 to that of the 
census of 1851, and the numbers allowed to return home at the public 
expense. 

20. Before proceeding, however, to enquire into the circumstances 
connected with any particular class, I must beg leave to remind your 
Lordship of what has been already pointed out in paragraph 11, that, 
as the whole of the addition to the immigrant population by births, 
after arrival in the colony, is credited in the census under the head of 
*“* Natives of British Guiana,” the return of each particular class of 
immigrants must necessarily, in conformity with the course of nature, 
exhibit a decrease, larger or smaller in proportion to the rate of mor- 
tality prevalent in the country from which such immigrants come, and 
their capability from various circumstances of withstanding the effects 
of a tropical climate. 

21. This of itself sufficiently explains the first fact to which I have 
to refer, that, although upwards of 2,000 immigrants are set down as 
introduced from the West India Islands, in the first few years of the 
period in question, the number of natives of those islands seems from 
the Returns to be actually 600 or 700 less now than it was ten years 
ago; for, assuming the population of this description to have been on 
the average 10,000 during the whole decade, such a reduction would 
argue no greater rate of mortality than that of London, viz. 1 in 39.f 
If it be further taken into account that, so far from the whole reduction 
having been occasioned by death, a great many islanders returned 
home dissatisfied, at the time when wages were lowered in 1847, I 
think it may be safely concluded that the mortality among this class 
of immigrants has been wonderfully small. 

22. The same, I think, will appear with regard to the next class 
added to the population; “the Africans,” only 713 of whom had 
been introduced at the date of the previous census, Since that period 
8281 have arrived from Sierra Leone, St. Helena, and Rio de Janeiro, 
making, with 108 direct from the Kroo Coast, a total of 9102. On 
the other hand, 550 have been provided with a free passage back to 
Africa, leaving 8552 only to be accounted for. 

23. Estimating them on an average, throughout the period, at 6,000 
souls, which I think is not far from the truth, the London ratio of 1 
in 39 would lead to an expectation of 1540 deaths, whereas the 
utmost number deducible from the census-returns is only 1384, and 
there can be little doubt that this is considerably beyond the mark, 
owing to the necessarily fallacious test by which the Commissioners 
included all Africans of more than 40 years of age with the “ old 
Africans” imported as slaves, as explained elsewhere. 

24, I wish it were in my power to give your Lordship an equally 
satisfactory account of the next class of immigrants introduced into 
the colony, but unhappily the decrease among the “Natives of 
Madeira,” as made apparent by the census-returns, is startling, and 
calculated, however it may be partially accounted for by other causes, 


* Vide Tables B and C, Appendix. + Third Report of Registrar-General. - 
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to call to mind the terrible mortality from yellow fever, which, some 
years ago, led to the interdiction of this species of immigration. 

25. There is, however, as has been shown to your Lordship in 
detail, the best ground for supposing that since its resumption was 
permitted, the Madeiranese immigrants have been far more healthy 
than they ever before were; and as their constitution is now well 
understood by the medical profession in this colony, and those now 
arriving generally come to join connexions already acclimatized, and 
fully aware, therefore, of the healthiest locality and safest dietary, 
there seems little prospect that disease will again commit such havoc 
among this invaluable class of immigrants. 

26. What the actual mortality has been cannot be very closely 
computed, as the number who have, from time to time, returned to 
Madeira with their earnings is not recorded, though it is well known 
to have been very large; and there was, moreover, a very considerable 
re-emigration to Cayenne, and other quarters, at the time the colony 
was subjected to such severe pecuniary pressure in 1847. Even 
recently not a few of the more enterprising have made their way to 
the gold-diggings of Upata, in the adjacent territory of Venezuela. 

27. In addition also to these deductions from the number for 
which bounty has been paid by the colony, other causes have operated 
to swell that cipher in appearance very much beyond the real number 
of individuals introduced. I refer to the frauds practised by the 
Madeiranese themselves, into whose hands this traffic has chiefly fallen, 
in claiming the bounty, which they never scruple to do, whether their 
countrymen have been in the colony before or not, sometimes, indeed, 
offering passages back to Madeira, for almost nominal sums, in order 
to secure the bounty over again; sometimes even, as I have been 
informed, smuggling persons from on shore on board immigrant 
vessels just come into harbour, so as to swell the number of their 
passengers. 

28. The only effectual way to check these practices is that which 
I have persuaded the Court of Policy to adopt after the end of the 
present year, when the rate per immigrant is to be reduced to a sum 
which, while sufficient to cover the expense of his passage, will cease 
to excite the cupidity of speculators such as those whose tricks are 
above described. 

29. I trust that by this means a proper check will in future be 
imposed upon the expenditure incurred by the colony for this species of 
immigration, which is proved by these returns to have been extremely 
expensive in comparison to its results, since only 7,928 Madeiranese 
remained, according to the census on the 31st March last, against 
2,219 settled here on 15th October, 1841, although in the interim 
bounty had been paid for no fewer than 14,269. 

30. In making these remarks, I am far, however, from advocating 
any further restraint upon an immigration which has been most 
beneficial, by presenting to the emancipated negroes the spectacle of a 
civilized population of European extraction not ashamed to work in 
the fields, or carry a pack about the country, and by supplying an 
industrious and orderly middle class; neither would it be a wise policy 
to attempt to check the only influx of suitable labourers which 
partakes at all of a spontaneous character. 
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31. Looking, indeed, to the Venezuelan Republic on the one side, 
and to the empire of Brazil on the other, both colonized by settlers 
from the Iberian Peninsula, there can be no question of the peculiar 
adaptation of the people of that race to this part of South America, 
however unsuited it may be for systematic colonization by the natives 
of the colder countries of Europe; and so long as the mortality 
accompanying their immigration is considerably less, according to the 
best estimate that can be formed, than that of the white troops in the 
West Indies, [ trust Her Majesty's Government will see no reason for 
interfering on public grounds. 

32. The census returns as to the coolie immigrants not only tally 
very closely with the estimates which were furnished to your Lordship 
in my despatch of 18th April, 1850, No. 63, but are in the main 
confirmed by the number of coolies, of the season of 1845-6, who 
have subsequently come forward, either to accept the bounty, for 
remaining in the colony, or to claim a passage back to India, on the 
expiration of their term of service. The returns on the latter point 
are, in fact, more favourable than those of the census, as I shall after- 
wards take occasion to show. In the despatch referred to, I stated 
that I was of opinion that about 8,000 coolies were at that time 
remaining out of the 11,000 and odd introduced, and I produced such 
evidence of the greater mortality which had occurred among the 
immigrants from Madras, than among those from Calcutta, that your 
Lordship was pleased to approve of the renewed immigration then 
about to be set on foot, being confined to the latter port alone. 

38. As regards the first point, the returns show (page 61) that 
7,682 coolies were recorded on 31st March last; and as 244 have been 
sent back to India in the interval,* it is clear that my computation was 
avery close one. Respecting the second, it would appear, that of the 
5,244 Calcutta coolies who arrived in the colony between 1845 and 
1848, 4,017 remained at the date of the census, leaving, after deduction 
of the 244 above alluded to, 983 to be accounted for. This would 
give an annual deficiency of a little over 4 per cent., calculating the 
average length of residence of the whole number at about four years 
and a half. The fraction, indeed, may be safely disregarded, and the 
rate of mortality assumed at 4 per cent., for there can be no doubt that 
some, at least, of the surviving coolies escaped the notice of the census- 
enumerators. I myself saw, last April, not a few settled as wood- 
cutters up even to the great falls of the Demerara River, 250 miles in 
the interior; and I know, by a communication from the British Consul 
at Angostura, that 11] are still living at the Venezuelan gold-diggings; 
a few too have worked their way as sailors to Great Britain, and even 
to India. . : 

34. On the other hand, the deficiency among the Madras coolies is, 
as anticipated, very great. Of 6,654 introduced, only 3,665 appear in 
the returns; and even allowing, in consideration of their wandering 
habits, that a considerable deduction ought to be made from the 45 
per cent. thus unaccounted for, in estimating the number of deaths 
enough would still be left to prove that the mortality among the 
natives of Madras has been nearly twice as great as that among the 
natives of Calcutta. . 

* Vide Table C, Appendix. 
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35. This conclusion is fully borne out by the actual experience to 
which I have already referred, as out of 2,148 immigrants who arrived 
in the eight vessels from Madras* during the season 1845-6, 694, or 
32 per cent., are missing at the present date, whilst out of 1,986 
immigrants by the eight vessels which came from Calcuttat in the 
same season, only 340, or 17 per cent., have not made their appearance. 
Probably in both cases a few stragglers will still come forward, but I 
would, even without claiming allowance for this, direct your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the fact, that the annual rate of mortality thus 
established, in regard to three-eighths of the coolies introduced, is con- 
siderably less in the case of the natives of both presidencies than that 
which might be inferred as above from the census returns; the 
agoregate deficiency of 1,034 coolies upon 4,134, being, moreover, 
only equal to 25 per cent., which, for the period embraced, little 
exceeds 4 per cent. 

36. The same rate of mortality happens, by a remarkable 
coincidence, to have attended the early stage of coolie immigration into 
the Mauritius; and the Council of that island, so far from considering it 
excessive, calculated, in their report,§ on its continuance down to the 
present time. Confined, as the immigration to this colony now is, to 
Calcutta alone, there is every reason to conclude that the mortality 
attending it will not exceed the ordinary rate of European countries ; 
and consequently will be very much smaller than that which must be 
prevalent in India, where the population, probably from over-density, 
would seem, from the most reliable accounts, to have diminished 
during the last half century. 

37. There is one disadvantage, however, connected with this 
species of immigration, which bears too strongly upon the immediate 
question under consideration, with respect to the permanent increase, 
by such means, of the population, to be wholly omitted ; namely, the 
right stipulated for on behalf of these coolies of claiming a free passage 
back to India at the expiration of five years. Such a condition seems 
clearly repugnant to all ideas of a sound system of colonization, and is, 
I firmly believe, as detrimental to the people themselves, by preventing 
their acquiring civilized habits, and divesting themselves of heathen 
prejudices, as it is injurious to the colonists, who are thus, at the very 
moment when the coolies become thoroughly acclimatized and accus- 
tomed to cane cultivation, subjected to the hard alternative of either 
sacrificing the benefits which have accrued from their presence, or of 
offering a premium for the renewal of an engagement, which, in the ma- 
jority of cases, there would otherwise have been no real desire to break. 

38. It is so far fortunate that where the latter course has been 
carried out, there seems every probability of the coolies becoming 
permanent settlers, it being, indeed, little likely, where the ties of 
home and kindred did not prove paramount to all other considerations 
at the end of only five years, that they should do so at the end of ten. 
A certain proportion, however, it will be seen, insist on returning; and 
I am afraid the diminution from this source, during the next few 
years, cannot be estimated at less than 2 or 3,000 souls.” 

* Vide Table D, Appendix. + Vide Table E, Appendix. 
t{ 4:2 per cent. from 1837 to 1844. 
§ Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 641, Sess. 1845. 
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APPENDIX. 


The general neglect of the aged and infirm since emancipation has 
been but too frequently dwelt on by the stipendiary magistrates, and 
I have, at the present moment, recommendations from several of them 
for the introduction of a more stringent poor-law, providing for the 
recovery, by summary conviction, of expenses incurred by the vestries 
in maintaining the parents of individuals well able to contribute to 
their support. As regards infantile mortality, it has been stated in 
the newspapers, by Dr. Gavin, Medical Inspector, on the authority 
of the Registrar of Burials of New Amsterdam, that out of 132 
Creoles dying in that town in 1850, 48 were below 1 year of age, 
“an excessive mortality,” as he remarks, which proves that neglect of, 
or ignorance in, rearing, or criminal conduct towards children, pre- 
vails to an alarming extent, to a degree, in fact, which must greatly 
retard the peopling of the colony. Dr. Gavin’s other conclusions tend 
to prove a very alarming rate of mortality at all ages, but as he evidently 
forgot to take into account the effect which the public hospital and other 
similar institutions would have in swelling the apparent number of 
adult deaths in so small a community, I need not follow him. 

When the returns of the enumerators came in, the greatest uncer- 
tainty prevailed, whether when the simple designation of “* African” 
had been applied, the individual was to be considered one of the 
Africans introduced into the colony before the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, in 1807, or one of the immigrants who had been brought from 
Sierra Leone, or liberated elsewhere by Her Majesty’s cruisers, since 
the year 1840, and the only way of determining the point appeared to 
be to class all above 40 years of age with the former, all under that 
age with the latter, which was accordingly done. This arrangement, 
though the best that could be made, necessarily understated the immi- 
grant class, in the first place ; because 44 years had elapsed since the 
Slave Trade was abolished, and if the ages had been set down in more 
detail, no individual. below that exact age should have been classed 
with the old Africans; and, in the second place, because, though 40 
was the maximum age at which immigrants were to be selected, many 
of those who were nearly that age at their introduction must now 
have considerably passed it. According to Captain Tulloch’s admirable 
Report on the sickness and mortality among the troops in the West 
Indies, the annual ratio of mortality, for a long series of years, among 
the white regiments in the Windward and Leeward command, was 
equal to no less than 7°35 per cent., whilst the annual mortality 
amongst the Madeira immigrants in this colony, from 1841 to 1847, 
was only estimated by Dr. Bonyun, in his valuable Report on the 
subject,” at 7 per cent., much even of this decrease, as then explained, 
was attributable among other causes to the fatal epidemic of 1841 ; 
and, at a later date, to thousands of them having arrived in the colony 
with constitutions shattered by diseases incidental on starvation and 
misery. 

I will only add, that I have the best reason to believe that during 
the last three years, the mortality, whether among troops or Madeira 
immigrants, has not exceeded 4 per cent. 


* Parliamentary Papers, Lords, Ne. 250, Sess. 1848. 
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TasLe C.—Showing the Number and Description of People who have been 


allowed to return to their native Country at the expense of the Colony. 




































































Number, 
Date of Departure. | Description of People, Ship. Where gone. 
M. F, 
1843, 7th October | Africans ................ 21 5.) Arabia ¢:..s2n.: Sierra Leone 
WSa¢ January 05.) Ditto cocoons 13 SAL ICEO: teenth atone or 
1844, 20th May....| African and Kroos} 30 6h Ditto %.55..4..8he “h 
1844, 28thOctober| Ditto ...ccs.ccccccccc00e: 30 Sit DIO: Fiscecdekscodens % 
1845, 1st October | Africans ................ 16 16 | Margaret ........ a 
1847, 20th August | Ditto ........ eeehess 74 | 24 | H.M.S. Growler s 
1850, 29th April...) Kroomen ............ 59 1 | Glentanner«...... 5 
8 te APPICANE sits. sicecesse: 103 TS ibe LAO a hectic a 6 
1850, 10th August} Kroomen ............ 44 | PID TGEO. Sse Soc cts $5 
~- a Afrieans vc..css.. Bs. 10 LE } Ditto. 4.7.4.3. fe 
Total.....:.. 400 | 150 
1850, 19th Nov..... Calcutta .... Coolies| 197 47 | Lucknow ....... Calcutta 





Mapras—lIst Season. © 
Taste D.—A Statement of the Coolies who arrived in British Guiana from 
the 4th May, 1845, to the 16th May, 1846, showing the results of such 
Immigration from the first-named period to the 30th November, 1851. 





Renewed | Resigned nares 





























No. Ship. Where: - Arrived. |Departed. gis : claim to | counted! Total. 
from. years’ en- back ie 
gagement.| passage. 

i Pp Nestor |...2..0...: Madras 225 53 137 1 34 225 
2 | Martin Luther oa 255 45 118 1 71 200 
3 | John Wickliffe - 320 24 183 2 lll 320 
CT et 1. ea - 228 od 138 hed 63 328 
5 | Lady Kennaway| _,, 297 60 lll «| 22 104 297 
6 | Britannia ........ ‘9 251 56 104 5 86 251 
Z |. Raymond |...;..: ro 243 16 147 4 76 243 
8 | Sir Robert Peel Re 349 46 132 22 149 349 
‘Fotals.. :...:3 ae 2,148 O24 1,070 57 694 | 2,148 





i Catcutrsa—l|st Season. 
Taste E.—A Statement of the Coolies who arrived in British Guiana from 
the 4th May, 1845, to the 16th May, 1846, showing the results of such 
Immigration from the first-named period to the 30th November, 1851. 











Renewed | Resigned | yyo¢_ 

































No Ship. Where | 4 prived, |Departed. shel 6 | claim to | counted| Total. 
: from, years’ en- back 
gagement,| passage. 
1 | Lord Hungerford|Calcutta| 334 163 136 
D | Sees sis ib sc ccvivs ¥5 229 70 128 
3 | Manchester ......., si 274 40 190 
4-4 "TPHetise ...4 tics. + 270 82 .122 
5. | Pameriane, 2... * 219 47 133 ee 
6 | BussoraMerchant| _ ,, * 206 39 132 1 ee 
7} RORAS: eae. % 283 98 135 re ees, DiRy 
8 | Georgetown ........ a9 166 24 106 WA Bi 1 VG 
TO pre et Pisse aay pT ee AT ee 
| Potalsyczcce mt 1,986 563 1,082 LPBGQ YT 
——— “et \, Bike ee 
we IRBRASSA 
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Profession, Trade, or Calling. 
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Demerara .........| 26 |:48 | 426 | 180 | 432 | 29,094 | 3,807 | 1,696 | 1,472 5,454 | 8,273 | 3,781| 50,259 
Essequibo .........| 66 | 20 | 258 | 30 | 163 |19,948| 963 |1,067| 860] 135 | 495 | 9,289] 5,688] 24,925 
Berbice ..s..sese. 1 8 | 174 l114760| 270| 744] 508 392 | 2,350! 5,979] 22,370 
ig teen 93 |100 | 794 | 218 | 769 | 53,732 | 5,040 | 3,507 | 9,885 6,341 | 7,855 115,448| 97,554 
Georgetown ...... 196 | 49 | 498 | 408 | 79 | 9,467 | 4,741 | 9,063 | 2,067 4,011 | 3,404! 5,079] 25,508 
New Amsterdam | 17 | 38 63| 15] 306] 347] 4171 645 570 | 1,004! 990] 4,633 
Total—Towns |213 | 87 | 582 | 471 | 94 | 2,773 | 5,088 12,480 12,712 | 583 |4,581 | 4,408| 6,069! 30,142 
Total Popula- | Lee 
Ron ofr} 306 |187 |1,376| 689 | 863 | 56,505 | 10,128 | 5,987 |5,547 | 1,405 {10,992 119,268 [21,517 | 127,695 
tish Guiana ; 
Religious Denomination. 
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Demerara, iisseicd 10,484 | 8,363 | 4,879 | 3,520 | 8371! 9,008 | 3394 7,040 50,259 
Esssequibo ...cecceseceess 13,154] 3,287 | 1,477 | 1,053 449 | 1,995 | 2,389 1,878 24,995 
Beewiee oc tc liwun 5,293 | 9,287 253 | 487 | 2,598 758 | 420 | 10,279 22,370 
oe 28,931 | 8,937 | 6,609 | 5,060 | 11,613] 11,061 | 6146 | 19,197 | 97,554 
Georgetown .eese.sesss. 8,869 | 2,073 | 2,857 | 3,139 | 3,041| 9512 | 942 2.175 25,508 
New Amsterdam ...... 1,987| 684] 472 | 219 848 66 49 338 4,638 
Total—Towns ....... 10,856 | 2,727 | 3,329 | 3,358 | 3,889| 2,578 | 891 2,513 30,141 











Total British Guiana] 39,787} 11,664 | 9,938 8,418 15,502 13,639 | 7,037 21,710 127,695 
a a te ee ee 

Several inaccuracies having been discovered in the Returns from which this table is compiled, it must be 
et upon only as an approximation to, and not as an exact account of, the different Religious Denominations in 
the Province. 

The Wesleyan Church, according to their own published statements, number 10,774, which is 2,856 more than 
is exhibited in the table; and this difference is probably included in the column for Dissenters whose particular 
Denomination is unknown. In the same column the inhabitants of Fort Island are placed, most of whom worship 
with the “Congregational Dissenters,” or, as they are denominated in the table, “London Missionaries,” and 
should be added to their number. ’ 4 

In like manner the Mission at Bartica is improperly included in this column, instead of that appropriated to the 
Church of England; and at the Penal Settlement, where there is a resident Catechist of the Church of England, and 
services are regularly performed by the Visiting Chaplain, the whole establishment, with the exception of the 
Hindoo convicts, is included in the column where the particular religion is “not stated.” 


a a 
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State of Education. 

























































_Ableto Read | Ableto Read Rares Sas aos, 
ane: guly: Illiterate. 
IDG Crabay cc. cceceste st aeesnca 4,136 4,885 41,238 50,259 
Eissequibo ...ccccccesessee coeeees 782 1,062 23,081 24,925 © 
Beri ieet ot ct inc: 493 1,012 20,865 22,370 
Total—Rural Districts 9,411 6,959 85,184 97,554 
Georgetown ...........cceeecerees 6,501 3,958 15,049 25,908 
New Amsterdam ............... 1,040 549 3,044 4,633 
Total—Towns..............0 7,541 4,507 18,093 30,141 
Total—British Guiana...) 12,952 11,466 103,277 127,695 
Number of Houses. 


































































































In Villages and Hamlets. In Towns. Total 
3 3 3 
z |2\% Babe 3 | 2/8 
Soe) Bie sey bh sSe-bh Pa) ae] Gerot aBactees pate 
Demerara ........ 5,075 |340/257| 5,672| .... |... }..| a. | 5,075| 340/257] 5,672 
Essequibo ........ POV V52) 919.954) oo bes. + ator) 15261) oa 4 
Berbice. .....0.... 2,943 |201| 82|. 3,226] .... |... |. | wc | 2,943} 201) 82]. 3,226 
Sse sada 10,029 |693/430/11,152| .... |... /...| ... {10,029 693/430] 11,152 
istricts.... 
Georgetown «..} .... |... |...| «.. [4,317 |3854/224/ 4,895 | 4,317| 354/224) 4,895 
NewAmeterdam) 90.004) 000) 4. }oa.. 873 |184| 46) 1,103 873| 184) 46) 1,103 
Total—Towns| .... |..J.../ .. {5,190/538/270) 5,998 | 5,190] 538270] 5,998 
ae orvenia 10,029 '693/430'11,152 15,190 1538270] 5,998 15,219 [1231/7001 17,150 
tish Guiana 2 ’ ’ ? ’ ’ 











Grand Total of the Population of the Colony of British Guiana, as enume- 
rated on the Night of the 31st March, 1851. 


otal casper Census Reburinsiniy x32 ile TRON AeA seeedee tae bidaabbecnoiveeees 127,695 
Aborigines, not included in the Census Returns, estimated at .............:0008 7,000 
134,695 
Ship’s Company of Her Majesty’s steamer Inflexible.................0000 150 
NT Ge ARC TE ttre teee An eet Ii, seal hansardus ides cise sorscunegsescsnse 295 
— 445 
Strength of the 2nd West India Regiment ...............c::ccsserssecesereoeneees 369 
Strength of the 3rd West, India Regiment ..........sc.c.:sssseessevssseseevers 298 
Serengtlt Of Cher Zid TAPMIANCETS ©. .03..nss.ceicuersenreeisvaneseoonederucinndenttnines 187 
ooo 854 


Grand Totak.iik. ck ais 135,994 
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On the Statistics of the Insane, Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and Lepers, of 
Norway.—By Professor Holst. Translated from the Danish by 
A.S. Ottver Masszy, Esa. 


[Read before the Statistica] Society of London, 21st June, 1852.] 


In consequence of a proposal of the clergy, in 1825, to enquire into 
the condition of the insane in Norway, a royal commission was issued 
to consider measures for their amelioration. By this body it was 
deemed necessary to obtain.as much information as possible regarding 
the insane in the whole kingdom, with the view to determine the 
number and extent of the establishments to be erected for their ac- 
commodation. This enumeration of the insane (the first which had 
been made) was undertaken by the clergy, independent of the general 
census, and the result of the inquiry was published by Professor Holst, 
pursuant to royal command, in 1828, under the title of a Report, 
Opinion and Proposal. 

The next enumeration was made in 1835, in conjunction with the 
general census, and was taken in the towns by the magistrates and 
chief officers, and in the country by the parish priests, assisted by 
curates, tenants, schoolmasters, and assistants. This inquiry was 
induced by a desire on the part of the medical faculty that returns of 
the insane should be obtained at the same time with those from the 
financial, commercial, and customs departments of the kingdom. 

These returns, which are now for the first time made public, were 
obtained separately from the rest of the census, the results of which 
were published in the Statistical Tables for the kingdom of Norway. 

Kach of these enumerations was taken on the same scheme, and 
the diseases classed under the four heads of mania, melancholia (mono- 
mania), dementia, and idiotia, and are thus characterized :— 

Mania, or those suffering from a general disquietude of mind, com- 
bined with more or less violence, passion, or periodical delirium. 

Melancholia, or those having one fixed idea, or suffering from a 
partial loss of senses, unable to direct their attention except to one sub- 
ject, or a particular class of subjects, but in other respects more or less 
sane. 

Dementia, or those suffering from general weakness or excitement 
of the intellectual faculties, and who, having been originally sane, have 
lost their senses in some ordinary manner. 

Idiotia, or those who suffer from a more or less defective develop- 
ment of the intellect. 

Notwithstanding that endeavours were made to render these cha- 
racteristics so plain that even the incurable cases might be distinguished, 
that object was not fully attained. The commission had to regret, 
with regard to the enumeration of 1825, that many of the clergy had 
evidently confused the different kinds of madness with each other, 
especially mania, dementia, and idiotia; still the commissioners were 
enabled, in a number of cases, to rectify this confusion, many of the 
parish priests having made short notes of the most remarkable symp- 
toms of those afflicted. Although this was calculated to serve as a 
guide to the design of the enumeration of 1885, it is not improbable 
that a similar, if not a greater confusion, took place in the latter, 
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especially when the want of discernment in the parties employed is 
taken into consideration, for it is hardly to be supposed that they 
possessed that degree of general intelligence and education which the 
clergy did, or bestowed the same judgment and attention upon the 
cases brought before them in the scheme of characteristics. 

The number of insane in 1825 and 1835 must not, therefore, be 
looked upon as perfectly correct, as neither the clergy nor the people 
employed on the census could in all cases judge whether those returned 
as insane really were so; for although the latter were charged to 
examine strictly into the cases, it often took more time than those who 
had to carry out the census in the whole of their respective districts 
were able to afford. Still, although these enumerations could not, in 
all respects, be depended upon, those in Norway, which were carried 
out according to the public instructions, merit our attention. 

In the subjoined table, the number of insane in 1835 are given for 
the towns and rural districts, classed under the several heads of disease 
and sex, to which has been added the population and the per-centage 
of insane. 





InNSANE—18385. 


Mania, | Melancho-) Demen- | yaiotia, Total. Population, 1835. 


—_]—$——— SSS 


Mes SE a Mire ei ter bis | Mini | ML sans i Rotal|i ss Me F. Total. 


Towns...... 57| 61] 385} 45] 385) 26} 49 84 176 “166 842 | 61,459 | 67,543 | 129,002]- 


Rural 
Districts 306 | 299 | 269 | 286 | 226 | 233 | 836 | '779 11,637 11,597 |3,234 |523,922 








541,903 | 1,065,825] 














— —-|—- |---| —-—, 


Total...} 363 | 360} 304 | 331 | 261 | 259 | 885 | 813 2 ,818 {1,763 [3,576 |585,381 os 446 | 1,194,827 f° 





It appears by this table that insanity prevails more among the male 
sex and in the rural districts. 

Advantage was taken of the census of 1835 to enumerate the blind 
and deaf and dumb, and this enumeration may be regarded as more 
authentic, the definitions of blind and deaf and dumb being much 
more explicit. 

The result of the enumeration of the blind was first published by 
Professor Holst, whereas a summary of the deaf and dumb was pub- 
lished in an account of the Deaf and Dumb Institution of Tkrondhjem. 

The following table shows the number of blind in one eye and 
totally blind for “the towns and rural districts, and the proportion per 
cent. of each class to the population :— 














Blind—1835, 
Blind in one Eye. Blind in Totally Blind, Totally 
a | ONO VG, th = ae ee | ld, 
M. F. Total. | per Cent. | M. F, Total, per Cent. 
"BOWBS. «ocr wed 107 92 199| °0155 78 81 159} °0123 


Rural Districts,..., 2,328 | 1,517 | 3,845 | °0361 950 | 1,000 | 1,950 | -°0183 


cures | ener cece | memineeeceemecmees | cucsesercien commesmesis | En uemcermernrecee | emmernoesremes | Cmmnerne ste: | QaEEETS oar? 


PE OtAL ass 2,435 | 1,609 | 4,044 | -0338 | 1,028 | 1,081 | 2,109} °0176 
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It would appear by the foregoing table that the number per cent. 
of blind in one eye was more than twice as great in the rural districts 
as in the towns, and the totally blind about a third greater. This 
difference probably arises from the facility of obtaining medical assist- 
ance in the towns. The number of males blind in one eye was greater 
than the number of females, in the towns, by one-sixth, and in the 
rural districts, by one-half; while, on the contrary, the totally blind 
were found slightly to preponderate among the females both in the 
towns and rural districts. 

An abstract of the enumeration of the deaf and dumb taken in 
1835 is here appended, by which it will be seen that this malady pre- 
vails most among the males and in the rural districts. 





Deaf and Dumb—1835. 
































Males. KG Females, Total. ' > pe = naa 
TONGS seirocanMaenissancia 28 43 101 "0078 
Rural Districts ............ 540 450 990 "0093 
Total. cscs 598 493 1,091 ‘0091 











In 1845, another enumeration was taken of the insane, blind, and . 
deaf and dumb, in conjunction with the census, and on this occasion . 
the lepers were enumerated. There are now, therefore, three enumer- 
ations of insane, two of blind and deaf and dumb, and one of lepers. 
Although this last was made by the same persons as took the former 
enumeration, the scheme was somewhat changed in consequence of the. 
confusion which had taken place on the former occasion. The medical 
faculty having been consulted, they gave it as their opinion that it 
would be more simple to class all insanity in one table; but as the 
various descriptions of insanity require peculiar treatment, it would be 
desirable to obtain some knowledge of the class of disease, they con- 
sidered that the former scheme of four classes might, without material 
inconvenience, be reduced to two, substituting two words peculiar to 
the Danish language, which would be readily understood by the 
enumerators, viz., “‘rasende,” or those suffering from general wearing 
trouble in the intellect, combined with violence, rage, or fury; and 
‘¢fjanter,” or those suffering from a general weakness or absence of 
developed faculties. , 

The first include those classed under mania and melancholia 
in the former scheme, and the latter may be divided into idiotia, 
or those born insane, and dementia, or those who subsequently become 
so; and this arrangement would not materially influence the institu- 
tions. 
The following table gives the number of insane for the towns and 
rural districts, classed in accordance with the last-mentioned scheme, 
to which has also been added the population for 1845, and the per- 


centage of insane :-— 
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INsANE—1845. 


Nj Rasende Fjanter. gt 
(Mania and Me-| i pith | Sinte Birth eval 
Hae BONN vaioiin)s | (Deimentin). Tomi 





M.| F. | Total.| M. 1) M. ic: M. F. | Total.| M. F. | Total. 


| | | | 








Towns .... “61 53| 114 42 34 60 75 |. 102} 109] 211] 163] 162] 326 


bee 427/462} 889 | 997] 990) 462] 627 | 1,459 | 1,617 | 3,076 | 1,886 | 2,079 | 3,965 





Total... 488 |515/ 1,003 | 1,039 |1,024 | 522] 702 | 1,561 | 1,726 | 3,287 | 2,049 | 2,241 | 4,290 




















Population, 1845. 




















Tnsane, 
per Cent. 
Males. Females. Total. 
ROWS shee, alee trae couckeei'sie cicxs 77,930 83,945 161,875 ‘0201 
ReomalDistriGhse se.ccicataccacoceseen 574,310 592,286 1,166,596 0339 
Rotallvsassesaaer 652,240 676,231 1,328,471 0323 








It will be observed, in the foregoing table, that there was a con- 
siderable preponderance of insane among females, and that insanity 
prevailed one-third less in the towns than in the rural districts. 

In the enumeration of the blind, in 1845, the medical faculty were 
of opinion that the plan adopted in 1835, of distinguishing between the 
“ blind of one eye” and those “ totally blind,” was unnecessary, as they 
considered that, for medical statistics, those cases only were important 
in which the patient was either totally blind, had only partial vision, 
or was unable to perform any work requiring sight ; hence the class of 
“blind in one eye” was omitted ; and the blind in this scheme corresponds 
with the totally blind in the former, and thus the two enumerations 
may be compared. (Vide page 254.) 

The subjoined table gives the number of blind in 1845 in the towns 
and rural districts, and the proportion of blind per cent. to the popu- 
lation :— 



































Blind—1845, 
Males, Females. Total. Blind, per Cent. 
OC Ce a ace 101 104 205 "0126 
Rural Districts es RNS 1,263 1,285 2,548 °0218 
AL OAL cancun - 1,364 1,389 2,753 0207 


IIT SSeS TT, SY TT I ER 2 a ETE 


Tt will be seen by this table that blindness slightly preponderated 
in the female sex, and prevailed with far greater intensity in the rural 
districts than in the towns. — Rta 

In the census of 1845, the deaf and dumb were also enumerated. 
In the abstract appended, it will be observed that this malady prepon- 
derated greatly among males and in the rural districts :-— 
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Deaf and Dumb—1845. 



































Males. Females. Total. signe =: 
HE OWING -soavtershipvacuuosnsuevmes: 75 48 123 ‘0076 
Rural Districts. @.scsen)-. 531. © 452 983 -0084 
Total.csusn. 606 500 1,106 °0083 





ae nS 
The table annexed gives an abstract of the enumeration of lepers in 
1845, and exhibits the number in the towns and rural districts, their 


per-centage to population, and their condition, 2. ¢., whether married or 
unmarried :— 


eR RS EE SA SS ESS PEPE DD SS BBS SSE FE TOE IIE SLIT SDS ESE DIPS PEELE A BAN £ ELLIE LLL LEP OE, 





























Lepers—1845. Lepers—1845, 
M. | F. | Total. Tene Condition. M. | F. | Total. 
Towns erie a eter se OL 100 201 | 0124 | Married................ 252 151 403 
Rural Districts ....|520/ 402) 922 0079 | Unmarried............ 369|351| 720 
Potal. 2.6: 621 |502 1,123 | *0084 ‘Total, 2... 621 | 502 1,123 


It would appear by the foregoing table that there were more lepers 
per cent. in the towns than in the rural districts, chiefly owing to the 
numbers who come from the country to the hospitals in towns; and 
that in the rural districts leprusy prevailed one-fourth more among 
males than among females. As respects the condition of the lepers, 
it will be seen that the proportion of married to unmarried was as 
4 to 7. 

The following table exhibits a comparison of the blind for the 
years 1835 and 1845 :— 





Comparison of Blind. 














1835. 1845. 
M. F. | Total. M. F. Total. 
ROWS, scssoship-asescovsseer: 78 81 159 101 104 | 205 
Rural Districts............ 950 1,000 1,950 1,263 1,285 2,548 
db) «| Se 1,028 1,081 2,109 1,364 1,389 2,753 


2 a a LE SEES 
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A comparison of the insane for the years 1825, 1835, and 1845, is 
here appended :— 
EL 

COMPARISON OF INSANE. 





























* 1825, 
beeches Dementia. Idiotia. Total. 
M. F. M. F, M. BR, M. F. | Total. 
PAW Se ee 70 62 on 23 20 23 121) 108 229 
Rural Districts 398 358 137 150 349 288 884 | 796 | 1,680 

































































Total. ...5. 468 420 168 173 369 311 | 1,005 | 904 | 1,909 
1835. 
Caco Dementia. Idiotia, Total. 
M. F. M. EB. M. FB. M. F. | Total. 
"TOwns *.... 05... 92 106 35 26 49 34 176 | 166 342 


Rural Districts | 575 585 226 | 233 | 836 779 | 1,637 |1,597 | 3,234 


eee ee | eee 












































Peaone 667 | 691 | 261 | 259 | 885 | 813 | 1,813 |1,763/3,576 
1845. 
Ma ae Dementia. Idiotia. Total. 
M. - | EF. M. F. M. F, M. F. Total. 
Mite Gene 61). 53). 60... 75 |. 42} 34] .168|.168/ 305 


Rural Districts | 427 | 462 | 462 627 997 | 990 | 1,886 |2,079| 3,965 











ooo 





| | ee | 


Totale.c.é. 488 515 522 792 | 1,039 | 1,024 | 2,049 |2,241 | 4,290 








It will be observed by the foregoing comparison that in each period 
the number of insane has increased in greater ratio than the population, 
although in the latter period there has been a slight decrease of the 
malady in towns; also, that in the first ten years the increase included 
all classes of insanity, while in the last ten years it was confined to 
the classes of dementia and idiotia, mania and melancholia having 
sensibly decreased. 

As respects sex, it would appear that while in the two former 
enumerations insanity preponderated among males, in the last it pre- 
vailed in considerable excess among females, and chiefly in the class 
of dementia. 

And the subjoined table shows a comparison of the deaf and dumb 
for the same periods :— 
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Comparison of Deaf and Dumb. 























1835. 1845. 
M. F, Total. M. F. Total. 
POWs ncviidivaciaienves ieee eran 101 eee 5 ae 123 
Peel Districts Sever 540 | 450 990 | 531 | 452 983 
Total te.ih..s 598 aor ek “1,091 _ 606 Yee * 1,106 





The number of gypsies and wanderers, who may be said to have 
no settled abode, amount to 1,145. The insane, blind, deaf and dumb, 
and lepers, among these, are not included in any of these tables. 
Their number added to the census, makes the total population of 
Norway in 1845 amount to 1,329,616 souls. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Progress of Great Britain during the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


(From the ‘‘ Economist,’’ with corrections.) 


THE nineteenth century having completed half its course, we deem 
it well to give a sketch of the progress made by Great Britain during 
the last fifty years, a progress of which we have just reason to be 
proud. 

Population.—In the first place, we give a comparison of the 
population in 1700, 1801, and 1851, 





1700. 1801. 1851. 














England and Wales....| 5,000,000 8,892,000 | 17,922,768 


SCOURWG B27. cseserses-ote 1,000,000 1,599,000 2,870,784 
BRCIGMC rc csherccectsvesstesces 2,000,000 4,500,000 6,515,794 
Wotal vii. 8,000,000 | 14,991,000 | 27,309,346 





From the preceding table, it appears, that whilst, during the whole 
of the last century, the population did not quite double itself, in the 
first half of this present one it has nearly redoubled, consequently, the 
increase has been twice as rapid in the last fifty years as it was in the 
last century. ree 

Territories—We are far from looking upon the extension of a 
nation’s territory (except when it has been obtained over uninhabited 
or barbarous countries) either as a necessary element of power or 
honour, or as a subject for rejoicing. However that may be, we have 
added to our possessions since 1800. In Europe, 10 islands, having a 
total superficies of 1,192 square miles, and a population of about 
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350,000 souls. In the West Indies, 100,058 square miles, with a 
population of 130,000 souls. In Africa, independent of our last con- 
quest of the Caffres, 201,000 square miles, and 300,000 souls. In 
Australia, colonization, and not conquest, has been our aim; but, at 
least, New Zealand may be considered as a newly-acquired territory, 
since our right to this colony has only been formally established within 
the last twenty years. One may say that the civilized population of 
Australia has been entirely created since 1860; it amounted, according 
to the last census (1842), to 217,000 individuals; and since the 
emigration, from then till 1848, has been more than 40,000. Whilst 
the natural increase of population has been rapid, we cannot put the 
number of our fellow-creatures existing in that country at less than 
300,000. Of all our possessions, it is perhaps the most flourishing and 
full of promise; and it is from this that we may expect the future 
extension of the greatness and power of Britain. 

The exports of wool from these colonies, which, in 1819, did not 
amount to more than 74,284/., attained, in 1849, the immense sum of 
35,879,000/. Nothing was wanting to these colonies, to make them 
rapidly progress, except to enjoy fully the blessings of English liberty, 
and this advantage has been granted them by the Act of Parliament 
recently passed in their favour. 

In Asia, our increase of territory since the beginning of the eee 
has been larger than in any other part of the ‘world. In China, we 
have gained the island of Hong Kong; and in India, we have added 
to our empire, independent of the recent acquirement of the Punjaub 
and Scinde, 228,700 square miles, with a population of 100,000,000 
natives. 

Industry and Commerce.—The extraordinary increase of our industry 
has been so often exhibited, that we shall limit ourselves to a table 
which will show at a glance some of the most remarkable facts of 
this increase. 





Increase 

















1800. 1849. her Oout 

Exports—Official value ou... £| 24,304,000 190,101,000 682 
a Declared value...........0.......5 ‘3 39,471,000 63,596,000 61 
Imports—Official value... ee +. 2892075000 83,330,000 194 
Export of Manufactured Cotton........ yds.| 72,000,000 | 1,223,500,000 | 1,599 
Oil consumed in Great Britain ........ tons} 15,600,000 38,400,000 146 
STS 2 2 A ae - 150,000 1,750,000 1,066 
REALS eta secassesesievsenegvbvenuieitaiavavsaiaeles 55 3,337,000 11,501,000 244 
Raw and Spun Silk.........0.... Soe lbs. 1,167,000 5,618,000 382 
Be NY Ow 55a ecu s03iscnsp exevar tegignonseeeiinge ee 8,615,000 75,100,000 772 
PaO OLE Eilts .cscspeccdea onder: ste a 56,000,000 700,000,000 | 1,150 


It will be seen from this table, that whilst our population has 
almost doubled itself since 1800, our importations are more than three 
times, our exports eight times, and our produce almost ten times 
greater, than at the commencement of the century. 
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Metropolis of London within the 135 Districts of the Registrar-General, 
comprising the Bills of Mortality in an area of 74,070 acres, and con- 
taining about 2,200,000 Inhabitants, in the Year 1849, By C. A. 
Cocks, Esq. 


North of South of 


Lonpon, 1849. London. Thames: Thames. 




















ee SE SEE GR 





Population estimated to the middle of 1849........ 2,206,076 | 1,621,029 | 585,047 
Annual rate of increase per cent. (from the , ps : 
Census Of 1841) secreesetesseeecressessseneessees Lae £08 Wa4 


Average elevation of the ground, in feet, above 39 5} 5 
irinity. high-water mark cos. dor stcesssnrstomuers 


gAPen Ty SCMALE HATES Ae. Sievecoccceaeeogeuts cheseotsavend 49°0 66°2 
Number of square yards to each person ............ 94 350 
1 GONE Ns 0: CORA renee re eRe ae ane Serene eee dl 30 
Prev Eye eee lb ait Gute, syne ay 35 26 
# death from ‘cholera ais) .40304.5..005.0 Gv h.. cada 232 82 
1 death from cholera in total deaths ............000 7 3 
Estimated increase of population for the year 
1849, by the annual progress of 1°55 per 33,690 24,881 8,809 
cent. (from the Census of 1241) oo... 
Proportion of births to 100 deaths... 106 115 88 
Ditto on an average of 5 years, 1844-48 ............ 128 128 4. Bey 
Deaths in the year 1849... iidendeccssenavevens 68,432 46,134 22,298 
Relative proportion to population ..............cc00 °031020 °028460 | °038113 
Average deaths of 5 years, 1844-48 oo... 53,167 38,979 | 14,188 
Relative proportion to population .....0........e cee "025239 °025176 = |°025411 
Cholera in the year 1849 oo. iaiieecclsseesesssnsens 14,125 6,992 7,133 
Relative proportion to population 2 oe i "006403 7004313 | °012193 
Relative proportion to mortality ....... syeetaenesetebene °206409 "151558 |-319994 
Bivens in Che Year 1849 «0... cassis savcesonseavcas bicatds 72,662 53,124 | 19,538 
Relative proportion to deaths.......... cscs 1°062813 | 1:151515 | °876220 
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MALES, WEMALES, TOTAL, 
Cholera,|All Causes. Cholera.| All Causes.| Cholera. |All Causes.| Total. 
Under 15 FEATS. ccc, be L 15,869 | 1,828 | 14,338 3,949 30,207 34,156 
a (3 319 palin bb 3,707 | 12,370 | 4,276 | 12,760 8,033 25,130 33,163 
§0 and above 824 5,795 | 1,319 7,902 2,143 13,097 15,240 
Total........ 14,125 68,434 82,559 


6,702 | 34,034 | 7,423 | 34,400 








ARMY, &c. 


Parliamentary Return, March, 1852. 


(Mr. Hume.) 


A Return of ali Ranks of the Regular Army (exclusive of the Troops in 
the Service of the Hast India Company) in each year from 1885-36 to 
1851-52 inelusive, distinguishing the numbers in the Regular Army, the 
Militia and Volunteer Corps, and the Royal Navy, 




















Militia Staff, 
Regular Army, | Volunteer Land Forces Total Land 
Years. including Corps, of all Royal Navy. and 
Ordnance Corps, and Enrolled Services. Sea Forces, 
Pensioners. 

1835-36 .... 89,590 22,062 111,652 26,500 138,152 
1836-37 .... 89,638 20,431 110,069 33,700 143,769 
1837-38 .... 89,608 20,353 109,961 34,165 144,126 
1838-39 >. 97,963 15,804 113,767 34,165 147,932 
1839-40 .... 103,642 15,173 118,815 34,165 152,980 
1840-41 .... 102,485 15,429 117,914 39,665 157,579 
1841-42 .... 101,163 15,449 116,612 43,000 159,612 
1842-43 .... 110,565 | 15,347 125,912 43,000 168,912 
1843-44 .... 109,964 16,358 126,322 39,000 165,322 
1844-45 ..... 109,407 26,116 135,523 36,000 171,523 
1845-46 .... 109,128 26,303 135,431 40,000 175,431 
1846-47 .... 119,553 34,682 154,235 40,000 194,235 
1847-48 .... 120,744 40,185 160,929 41,500 202,429 
1848-49 ....| 127,840 31,069 158,909 43,000 201,909 
1849-50 . 117,447 31,231 148,678 40,000 188,678 
1850-51 .... 113,328 32,094 145,422 39,000 184,422 
1851-52 .,... 112,914 19,219 132,133 39,000 171,133 








32. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Parliamentary Return, March, 1852. 
(Sir Robert Harry Inglis.) 
A Return of the Number of Persons admitted to View the British Museum in 
each Year from 1846 to 1851, enclusive. 


Spas A RESEND PR OITA GPCI SENSOR: EE SIE EEE EST EDEL EOE TE LEE SE ELL OL EEE 


| Year ending Christmas 


























Months. Ben ee ee . ; 
1846, 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 

JANWALY, .05.6.005-0- 40,737 | .39,167 57,791 57,791 58,596 94,054 
PeDEWELY vicccetese. 36,3875 + 26,113 76,934 49,551 49,877 65,657 
IMiarelicciasdncuoc. 51,141 37,288 81,424 1,720 79,562 63,852 
ENDEIE Si costa reasnste 90,625 | 89,618 78,048 | 104,752 131,060 96,247 
IEA sacce css RRR 51,660 | 100,468 60,547 95,594 110,485 123,164 
Sa UNI ee ire antrotees os 99,273 96,564 89,546 | 107,131 86,533 335,550 
IEG etd bevmcg sate ic 87,210) $2,025 | 111,220 97,055 133,520 344,356 
IRMSUSE 5. ales de ise: 101,506 | 80,136 88,585 | 109,709 109,349 580,709 
Peprember ..:..0. 45,119 | 80,636 66,227 58,670 69,894 523,614 
October ™...clo ss 43,505 68,834 | 62,008 76,046 79,802 239,901 
November .......... 47,732 | 39,099 50,256 62,857 86,703 20,201 
December ._........ 55,218 81,017 739,409 88,191 107,182 | 37,449 
whOtal..ke5 750,601 | 820,965 | 897,985 | 979,073 | 1,098,863 | 2,524,754 




















Pity, 


A Return of the Number of Visits made to the Reading Rooms for the purpose 
of Study or Research, of the Number of Visits by Artists and Students to 
the Galleries of Sculpture for the purpose of Study, and of the Number of 
Visits made to the Print Room. 



































> Years Reading Rooms. Galleries of Sculpture. Print Roem. 
SPO. nie cows. 1,950 No returns No returns 
LCT SMEAR ee ee 4,300 Ditto Ditto 
BS 20). ous Setige) | 8,820 Ditto Ditto 
UB ZO. sovn.nondetecs thos 22,800 Ditto Ditto 
WSO: cc5ho.0- redone he 31,200 Ditto Ditto 
GY oooh coaneedetouss No returns 4,938 . Ditto 
MOOS. i. eicc Bode Ditto No returns 4,400 
USS Be aoe hacen Sean Ditto Ditto No returns 
ES Ae re ete Ditto Ditto Ditto 
HS SO sieainaoie ced | 63,466 6,08] 1,065 
ECTCAL Sie ae bie ten A, 67,542 6,354 6,717 
~ RSS aa as ee 69,303 5,655 7,744 
(ta! RR ce a 71,706 5,627 8,781 
WAG ie sy uovePutath <o| 70,931 4,907 8,162 
BAe ions covaconees 67,511 5,436 8,998 
BAB. sidctescctore vee 64,427 4,256 5,904 
VAG, cisac sco Luke eeR 66,784 4,124 4,390 
| GWE RES Seana ae 67,525 3,508 4,572 
OMS iSdecncee-ceves 65,867 3,694 5,813 
RC! Sian Renee Stee eat 70,371 6,804 5,970 
PSO chien keris 78,533 | 6,611 3,745 
WOE oe Hates 78,211 | 6,086 3,867 
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CORN, &e. 
Parliamentary Return, June, 1852. 
(Mr. George Sandars.) 
A Return of the Quantities of Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour, Imporied into 
the United Kingdom from Foreign Countries and British Possessions, in 
each Year from 1847 to 1851, inclusive. 








Species of Corn, &c. 1847. 1848, 1849. 1850. 1851. 
Quarters. Quarters. Quarters. Quarters. Quarters, 
bee char baci: 4,376,235 | 3,082,230 | 4,802,475 | 4,830,263 | 5,330,412 
Barley and Barley-}) 747,252 | 1,054,293 | 1,381,074 | 1,035,935 | 829,574 
Oats and Oatmeal...) 1,737,730 | 971,253 | 1,292,707 | 1,158,290 | 1,200,136 
Rye and Ryemeal....| 276,260 72,141 | 245,434 94,091 26,323 
Pease and Peameal....; 149,360 216,044 234,453 180,379 99,485 
Beans and Beanmeal| 434,160 487,936 457,933 439,361 318,224 
ae cea 3,931,787 | 1,643,426 | 2,254,116 | 1,280,376 | 1,810,425 
Buck Wheat and : | 
ae eet a 19,258 253 626 313 1,491 
Beer or Bigg ............ 49] 906 843 Eval 1,940 
LE: ane ee ee 1 16° 
Total of all sorts |11,672,533 | 7,528,483 |10,669,661 | 9,019,579 | 9,618,026 





















































A Return of the Quantities of Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour, Imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, in each Year from 1847 to 1851, inclusive. 



























































Species of Corn, &c. 1847. 1848. 1849, 1850. 1851. 
Quarters, Quarters, Quarters. Quarters, Quarters, 
Wiheat and peered 184,022 | 304,873| 234,680; 176,566| 95,116 
GE Yes cs ceascontc: | 
Bee me 47,578 79,885 | 46,400) 40,779| 44,479 
GE) VE es ore 
Oats and Oatmeal...) 703,463 | 1,546,568 | 1,123,469 | 1,075,388 | 1,141,976 
Rye and Ryemeal .... 1,498 15 414 360 ae 
Pease and Peameal.... 4,659 2,072 3,369 4,360 3,781 
Beans and Beanmeal} 22,361 12,314 22,450 21,551 25,002 
Indian Corn and 
Meal ica ck } $98 Lage poa0 
Beer Ob Bigg viocesc..8.. e 192 191 167 360 
IVESIG 0) Betecen Eee nt 5,956 6,365 5,181 8,425 6,431] 
Total of all sorts} 969,537 | 1,952,784 | 1,436,706 | 1,328,939 | 1,324,688 
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DISORDERLY CONDUCT AND DRUNKENNESS. 
Parliamentary Return, February, 1852. 
(Mr. Hume.) 


Merropouiran Pouice. 


A Return of the Number of Persons taken into Custody by the Metropolitan 
Police Force, for Disorderly Conduct and Drunkenness, and the Results, 
Jor each Year, from 1831 to 1851 inclusive. 

SE SS SSS RSS SS SESS SP PS ITSP SEER TGA SSSA SS SRE TE SCS 

DisorDERLY ConpucrT. 





Taken into Custody. Convicted. Discharged. 








Years. 
Male. | Female. Total, Male. |Female.| Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 

















1831..| 3,096 | 7,287 | 10,383 | 1,211 | 4,034] 5,245 | 1,885 | 3,253 | 5,138 
1832..| 3,284 | 5,487 8.771 | 1,420 | 3,260} 4,680] 1,864 | 2,225 | 4,089 
1833..|' 38,382 | 5,178 8,560 | 1,547 | 3,076 | 4,623 | 1,835 | 2,102 | 3,937 
1834..| 5,039 | 6,621 | 11,660 | 1,948 | 3,601 | 5,549 | 3,091 | 3,020 | 6,111 
1835..| 4,751 | 6,640 | 11,391 | 2,112 | 3,850] 5,962 | 2,639 | 2,790 | 6,429 
1836..| 5,043 | 6,110 | 11,151 | 2,899 | 4,112 | 7,011 | 2,144 | 1,998 | 4,142 
1837..| 4,900 | 5,862 | 10,762 | 2,347 | 3,498 | 5,845 | 2,553 | 2,364 | 4,917 
1838..| 5,146 | 5,967 | 11,113 | 2,666 | 3,852] 6,25 | 2,480 | 2,108 | 4,588 
1839..| 4,957 | 6,371 | 11,328] 2,333 | 3,677 | 6,010 | 2,624 | 3,694 | 6,318 
1840..| 6,927 | 8177 | 15,104 | 2,872 | 4,197 | 7,069 | 4,055 | 3,980 | 8,035 
1841..| 7,897 | 7,913 | 15,810] 3,660 | 3,962 | 7,622 | 4237 | 3.951 | 8,188 
1842..| 8274 | 6,931 | 15,205 | 4,484 | 3,463 | 7,897 | 3840 | 3,468 | 7,308 
1843..| 7,627 | 7,228 | 14,855 | 3,917] 3,817 | 7,734 1 3,710 | 3,411 | 7,121 
1844..| 3,660 | 4,500 8,060 | 1,568 | 2,525 | 4,093 | 1,992 | 1,973 | 3,965 
1845..| 2,754 | 3,520 6,274 | 1,248 | 1,977 | 3,225 | 1,506 | 1,543 | 3,049 
1846..| 2,707 | 2,436 5,143 | 1,121 | 1,970 | 3,091 | 1,586 | 1,466 | 3,052 
1847..| 2,450 | 3,211 5,661 | 1,083 | 1,876 | 2,959 | 1,367 | 1,335 | 2,702 
1848..| 2,781 | 3,684 6,485 | 1,253 | 2.896 | 3,649 | 1,528 | 1,288 | 2,816 
1849..| 3,245 | 4,425 7,670 | 1,431 | 2,830] 4,261 | 1,814 | 1,595 | 3,409 
1850..| 3,056 | 4,285 7,341 | 1,304 | 2,755 | 4,059 | 1,752 | 1,530 | 3,282 
1851..| 2,556 | 3,762 6,318 | 1,218! 2,326] 3,644] 1,338 | 1,436 | 2,774 














DRUNKENNESS. 


1831..| 19,748 | 11,605 | 31,353 | 3,185 | 1,194 | 4,879 | 16,563 | 10,411 |26,974* 
1832..| 20,304 | 12,332 | 32,636 | 2,707] 798 | 3,505 | 17,597 | 11,534 | 29,1314 
1833..| 18,268 | 11,612 | 29,880 | 3,319 | 1,292 | 4,541 | 14,949 | 10,390 | 25,3394 
1834..| 12,679 | 7,100 | 19,779 | 6225 | 2,610 | 8835 | 6,454] 4,490 | 10,944 
1835..| 14,271 | 7,523 | 21,794 | 7,282 | 2,631 | 9,913 | 6,989| 4,892 | 11,881 
1836..| 15,867 | 6,861 | 22,728 | 8,151 | 2,599 |10,750 | 7,716 | 4,262 | 11,978 
1837..| 14,021 | 7,405 | 21,426 | 6,931 | 2,414 | 9,345] 7,090| 4,991 |12,082 
1838../ 14,296 | 6,941 | 21,237 | 7,536 | 2,381 | 9,917 | 6,760 | 4,660 | 11,320 
1839..| 13,952 | 7,317 | 27,269 | 6,856 | 2,518 | 9,374 | 7,096 | 4,799 | 11,895 
1840..| 10,663 | 5,842 | 16,605 | 4,706 | 1,890 | 6,596 | 6,957] 3,952 | 9,909 
1841..| 9,883 | 6,123 | 15,006 | 3,877 1,371 | 5,248 | 6,006| 93,752 | 9,758 
1842..| 7,988] 4,350] 12,388 | 2,894 | 1,021] 3,915] 5,094] 3,329 | 8,493 
1843..| 6,752 | 4,188 | 10,890 | 2,275] 888| 3,163 | 4,477 | 3,250 | 7,797 
1844,.| 6,124] 3,197] 8,321] 1,816| 825 | 2,641] 3,308] 2,872 | 6,680 
1845..| 5,674 | 3689] 9,363 1,641] 786 | 2,497] 4,033] 2,903 | 6936 
1846..| 6,143 | 4,123 | 10,266 | 2,036 | 933] 2,969} 4,107} 3,190 | 7,297 
1847..| 5,307 | 3,697] 9,004 | 1,252| 4271] 1,679| 4,055 | 3,270] 7,325 
1818..| 4816| 3576] 8392] 1,002| 453] 1,455| 3814] 3,123 | 6,937 
1849..| 6,412 | 4,455 | 10,867 | 1,583! 662 | 2,245 | 4,29] 3,793 | 8,622 
1850..| 7,406 | 5,071 | 12,477 | 1,939 | 820 | 2,759 | 6,467] 4,251 | 9,718 
1851..| 6,207 | 4,461 | 10,668 | 1,302] 612] 1,914] 4,905| 3,849 | 8,754 























* Including 23,787 dismissed by Superintendents. 

+ 25,702 

t _ 18,417 # . up to August, since which time all 
persons taken into Custody for Drunkenness were sent before the Magistrates. 


2) ” 
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DisorDERLY Conpuct AND DRUNKENNESS. 
Taken into Custody. Convicted. Discharged. 
Years. 
Male. | Female. | Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male, | Female. | Total. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
J836.-| | Prior to the Year 1844, under the head of “ Disorderly Conduct,” is included all 
1837.. ae 
1838.. drunken cases attended with disorder. 
1839.. 
1840.. ‘a 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844..| 4,493 3,660 8,153 | 2,440 | 1,570 | 4,010 | 2,053 | 2,090 4,143 
1845..| 4,566 3,432 7,998 | 2,279 | 1,387 | 3,666 | 2,287 2,045 4,332 
1846..| 4,522 | 3,917 8,439 | 2,284 | 1,557 | 3,841 | 2,288 | 2,360 | 4,698 
1847...) 4,161 3,709 7,870 | 2,217 | 1,414 | 3,631 | 1,944 2,295 4,239 
1848..| 4,381 3,688 8,069 | 2,183 | 1,818 | 3,501 | 2,198 2,370 4,568 
1849..| 5,644 4,516 10,160 | 2,874 | 1,730 | 4,604 | 2,770 2,786 5,556 
1850..| 6,627 4,793 11,420 | 3,647 | 1,986 | 5,583 | 2.980 2,857 5,837 
1851..| 6,972 | 5,532 12,504 | 3,827 | 2,286 | 6,113 | 3,145 3,246 6,391 
Metropolitan Police District. 
Population in 1831 : : 1,515,585 
os 1841 2,068,107 
x 1851 -- 2,361,640 





City oF Lonpon POoLice. 


A Return of the Number of Persons taken into Custody by the City of London 
Police Force, for Disorderly Conduct and Drunkenness, and the Results, 
for each Year from 1840 to 1851, inclusive. 












































Disorderly Conduct. Drunkenness. 
Years. Discharged Summarily Discharged Summarily 
b : Total. b : 1. 
iaaasirniee Consicted. Mage ees Coaracted: ee 
1840 icc 905 261 766 794 525 1,319 
RSd1....3 535 267 802 1,499 814 2,313 
| hoe eer 396 189 © 545 350 248 598 
1843. 366 225 591 207 186 393 
18445, 3.0... 307 354 661 160 204 364 
1845%,.5..3 251 341 592 163 261 424 
1846........ 370 465 835 lll 199 310 
18472 ..00.45 376 447 823 93 225 318 
8487 is... 280 636 916 106 197 303 
DSA so: 226 507 - 733 117 170 287 
1830)..3.... 136 445 581 67 241 308 
1851....,.... 138 513 651 86 194 280 
Population of the City. 

Day Dy it tee cn castes ac tee Rereaciks 122,491 

DS a eee nate Benue Bg. kncoteamiane tore 123,563 

BSB barien ct Orienibaan aiaen Says waasmneaoet aa . 127;869 
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A Return of the Value of the Imports into, and of the Exports from, the 
United Kingdom, in each Year from 1822 to 1850, inclusive, calculated at 
the Oficial Rate of Valuation, and distinguishing the Value of the 
Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom exported from that of 
the Foreign and Colonial Merchandise exported; also stating the Value 
of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom exported, 
according to the Real or Declared Value. 










Years, 





1822... 
1823.... 
1824... 
1825... 
£826,,.0: 
S27... 
1828... 
£329... 
1830.... 
LSS Lz, 
1832... 
1833... 
1834... 
jo eee 
1836... 
PBST ax 
1338.:« 
U3 5 0 eee 
1840... 
1841].... 
1842... 


1843...) 


1844... 
1845.... 
1846.... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850.... 


Value of 


Imports into the 


United 
Kingdom, 


calculated at the 


Official Rates 
of Valuation. 


£ 
30,531,141 
35,798,433 
37,468,279 
44,208,803 
37,813,890 
44,908,173 
45,167,443 
43,995,286 
46,300,473 
49,727,828 
44,610,546 
45,944,426 
49,364,733 
49,029,334 
57,296,045 
54,762,285 
61,258,013 
62,048,121 
67,492,710 
64,444,268 
65,253,286 
70,214,912 
75,449,374 
85,297,508 
75,934,022 
90,921,866 
93,547,134 
105,874,607 
100,460,433 





Value of Exports from the United Kingdom, cal- 


culated at the Official Rates of Valuation. 


Value of Pro- 
duce and 
Manufactures 
of the United 
Kingdom. 


£ 
44,242,532 
43,826,607 
48,730,467 
47,150,690 
40,965,736 
52,221,934 
52,788,089 
56,217,962 


- 61,152,354 


60,686,364 
65,025,278 
69,987,357 


73,835,231 ° 


78,360,059 
85,220,144 
72,544,071 
92,453,967 
97,394,666 
102,706,850 
102,179,514 
100,255,380 
117,876,659 
131,558,477 
134,598,584 
132,312,894 
126,131,029 
132,619,154 
164,539,504 
175,416,709 














Value of 
Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merchandise. 


£ 

9,227,567 

8,603,905 
10,204,785 

9,169,492 
10,076,287 

9,830,821 

9,946,546 
10,620,165 

8,548,394 
10,745,126 
11,044,870 

9,833,753 
11,562,037 
12,797,724 
12,391,712 
13,235,497 
12,711,512 
12,795,990 
13,774,165 
14,723,373 
13,586,422 
13,956,288 
14,398,177 
16,279,318 
16,296,162 
20,040,979 
18,376,886 
25,561,890 
21,893,167 











Total 
Value of 
Exports. 


ie 
53,470,099 
52,430,512 
58,935,252 
56,320,182 
51,042,023 
62,052,755 
62,734,635 
66,838,127 
69,700,748 
71,431,490 
76,070,148 
79,821,110 
85,397,268 
91,157,783 
97,611,856 
85,779,568 
105,165,479 
110,190,656 
116,481,015 
116,902,887 
113,841,802 
131,832,947 
145,956,654 
150,877,902 
148,609,056 
146,172,008 
150,996,040 
190,101,394 
197,309,876 








Value of the 
Produce and 
Manufactures 
of the United 
Kingdom 
Exported, 
according to the 
Real or 
Declared Value. 


£ 
36,966,023 
35,357,041 
38,422,404 
38,870,945 
31,536,723 
37,181,335 
36,812,757 
35,842,623 
38,271,597 
37,164,372 
36,450,594 
39,667,348 
41,649,191 
47,372,270 
53,293,979 
42,069,245 
50,061,737 
53,233,580 
51,406,430 
51,634,623 
47,381,023 
52,279,709 
58,584,292 
60,111,082 
57,786,876 
58,842,377 
52,849,445 
63,596,025 
71,367,885 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. . 


Srssion 1851-2. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting. Monday, 21st June, 1852. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The undermentioned Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society, viz.— : 


Sidney Hanson, Esq., M.D. | George Parsons, Esq. 
James Ebenezer Saunders, Esq. 


The following Papers were read:— 

1. On the Effect of the Remission of Taxes on the Revenue, in the 
thirty years from 1822 to 1851 inclusive. Communicated by Dr. 
Guy, one of the Honorary Secretaries. 


2. On the Statistics of the Insane, Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and Lepers 
of Norway, by Professor Holst. Translated from the Danish by 


A. 8. Oliver Massey, Esq. 


3. On the Population of the Colony of British Guiana, as enumerated 
on the 81st March, 1851, being the substance of a Dispatch from 
Governor Barkly, presented to the Society by the Right Hon. 
Earl Grey, Her Majesty’s late Secretary of State for the Colonies. 





PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX. 
Parliamentary Return, June, 1852. 
No. 556. 
A Return of the Income Returned or Assessed for the Property and Income 


Tax, under Schedule D, and the Net Amount of Tax received for each 
Year, from 1842 to 1851 énclusive. 






































Year ending Amount of Profits Amount of Net Amount of Tax 
5th April. Returned. Assessment, Received. 
£ ES Eo 
18433%....5. ae 71,330,344 1,681,852 1,609,801 
USA Nesid cass. 65,028,640 1,581,540 1,526,377 
PSL er iccteav cc: 65,095,191 1,578,769 1,542,075 
i: ae 70,292,122 1,717,423 1,683,189 
PBST Boccdetenveess 70,576,513 1,768,420 1,734,883 
MAG: Sa cccucessvie 70,191,630 1,754,363 1,698,064 
BOAO es unscosccn: 67,061,185 1,584,601 1,547,406 
PSOO Rc. ps0-<resse0 64,933,632 1,570,781 1,529,611 
(ela ee emer 65,717,046 | 1,593,728 1,553,615 


' 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anv DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 


for the Quarter ending the 3\st of March, 1852, 
AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tuts return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,190 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Winter quarter ending March 31st, 1852; and the 
marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, about 3,228 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 superintendent registrars’ 
offices, in the quarter that ended December 31st, 1851. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The general results of the return are satisfactory; the marriages exceed the 
average number, the births are above, the deaths are below the average of the 
kingdom. 

MARRIAGES.—90,936 persons were married in the last quarter of the year 
ending December 31st, 1851. In England the greatest proportion of marriages is 
always celebrated in the months of September, October, November, after harvest ; 
and the numbers in the iast season not only exceeded the marriages in the previous 
quarters of 1851, but those in the corresponding quarters of previous years. Allow- 
ing for increase of population, the proportion of marriages was slightly less than in 
the autumns of 1845 and 1850, but greater than in any other autumn since 1842. 
1 in 58 of the persons living was married in 1851; or there was 1 marriage to 
every 117 persons living. 

The marriages increased chiefly in London, Cornwall, Gloucestershire, Worces- 
tershire, Warwickshire, Rutlandshire, Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, and North 
Wales. They declined in the Southern, South Midland, and Eastern counties ; 
in Wiltshire and Devonshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Monmouthshire. 
The increase was most striking in Reigate, Croydon, Maidstone, East Ashford, 
Faversham, Brighton, Falmouth, Taunton, Bristol, Gloucester, Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham, Derby, Preston, Hull, Durham. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1840-52 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 


























































YEARS....:. 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849*| 1850 | 1851 | 1852 
Marriages ......{122665|122496|118825|123818|132249| 143743) 145664|135845|138230|141883|152235|153740 
Births fc ie ices os ¢ 315435 211572625/539965|563059/578159|593567|616251 
Deaths ......... 

MARRIAGES. 
Quartersending 
the last day of % 
Mar chisesciesssss 26395} 24447) 25860) 25285] 26387) 29551) 81417) 27480} 28398] 28429} 30425) 32619 
WEA: “Beodape «----| 80786] 32551] 30048) 31113) 34268) 35300] 37111| 35197] 34721] 35844] 39018] 38498 
September ...... 29221} 29397) 27288) 28847} 31675) 35003] 35070} 32439) 32995) 33874) 37496] 37155 
December J. ..-. 36263} 36101} 35629) 38573) 39919] 43889] 42066) 40729} 42116] 43736] 45296] 45468 


BirtTus. 





(osucoooter 132305|133720/135615| 136837| 143578) 143080) 145108 )146453|139736)153772 144602157354 161776 
129059)129884)134096| 131279) 136941/136853|149450/159072/149760/153693 155727|159138 
119822)128868}123296|12816]| 130078) 132369|138718|127173| 140359} 135223 146970 150584 
121117|124686}124732)131048}130166)131219 eee Ee 183204/135471 parte oe 





DEATHS. 
Marcel: sis see] 98896] 99069] 96314) 94926]101024|104664) 89484]1196721120032|105871| 98607|105446|106682 
SUMO Ccaeedecoes 90839) 86134} 86538] 87234] 85337] 89149] 90231/106718] 99727|102153| 93005} 99639] ... 
September ...... 80822) 75440) 82339] 76792] 79708] 748721101663] 93435] 87638]135235| 86044) 91600 
December ...... 89630) 83204} 84328] 874.93] 90864! 80681/108937/103479| 92436] 97594| 92023) 99248 


* The numbers up to 1849 have appeared in the Annual Repoxts. 
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The rate of marriage was high but stationary, or slightly declining, in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield. 

Birtss.—The births of 161,776 children, born alive, were registered in the 
months of January, February, and March 1852. The number greatly exceeds the 
average of the season, which is generally the most prolific of the year. So many 
births were never registered before in the same'time. London, the West Midland 
counties, Yorkshire, and the Northern counties, exhibit the greatest excess over 
their ordinary average. 

IncREASE oF PopuLation.—As the births registered were 161,776, the deaths 
106,682, an addition is made to the population in 3 months of 55,094 persons. 
This is the natural increase. During the same period, an army of 57,874 emigrants. 
sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are government emigra- 
tion officers ; 51,999 of them sailed from three English ports; 8,438 from London, 
1,798 from Plymouth, and 41,763, comprising an indefinite number of the Irish 
people, from Liverpool. 1,399 emigrants sailed from Glasgow and Greenock ; 
4,476 from Irish ports.* 


The average price of wheat during the 3 months was 40s. 10d., or 4s. higher 
than it was in the last three months of 1851, when more wheat was sold. The 
quantities of wheat and wheat flour entered for home consumption at the chief ports 
of Great Britain rapidly diminished in the three last periods from 91,040 to 47,986 
and 27,540 quarters weekly. The price of potatoes at the waterside market, South- 
wark, was 70s. a ton, and ranged from 3s. to 4s. a hundred weight. The average 
price of mutton by the carcase ranged from 3$d. tv 52d.; and has scarcely varied 
for 9 months. The price of the inferior beef rose from 3d. to 3}d. The average 
price of consols was 97}. 


The Average Prices of Consols, Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average Quantity 


of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in the three last Quarters ending the 8st of 
March, 1852. 



































Wheat sold in| Wheat and 
the 290 Cities | Wheat Flour Average Prices - 
Average |andTownsin] entered for of Meat per lb. at Potatoes 
Average) Price of England T¥ome Con- Leadenhall (York Regents) 
Quarters | Price | Wheat per | and Wales | sumption at and Newgate Markets per Ton at 
ending of Quarter in making |Chief Ports of (by the Carease). Waterside 
Consols. England Returns. |Great Britain. Market, 
and Wales. Southwark, 
Average Number of Quar- 
ters Weekly. Beef, Mutton. 
1851 
Sept. 30.| 963 | 40s. 7d. 74,714 91,040 3d.—5d. |33d.—53d.| 90s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d.| Mean 100s. 
Dec. 31.) 97% |. 36s, 7d. 109,506 47,986 3d.—5d. |3%d.—53d.| 65s.—75s. 
pate Mean 4d. | Mean 4$d.| Mean 70s. 
oO 
Mar. 31.| 972 | 40s. 10d. 95,532 27,540 34d.—5d. |32d.—5$d.| 60s.—80s. 


Mean 43d. | Mean 4$d.| Mean 70s. 

















Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 


ending September 30th, was 971,276; for the 13 weeks ending December 31st, 1,423,582; for 
the 13 weeks ending March 3lst, 1,241,921. The total number of quarters entered for Home 
Consumption was, respectively, 1,183,523; 671,803; and 358,024; the second total, however, 


embraces the returns of 14 weeks. The price of potatoes in the quarter ending September, refers 
to the period during which the old supply continued. 





* From a return with which the 


ace ro Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners. 
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STATE OF THE PuBLic HeEALtTH.—The mortality of England is highest in the 
winter quarter. Notwithstanding the peculiarities of the weather, the mortality in 
the past winter has been considerably below the average of the season. The annual 
rate of mortality in the winter quarter of 1852 was 2°364 per cent., which is less by 
0-111 than the mean annual rate of mortality in the 10 previous winters. To every 
22 deaths in previous winters, after allowing for increase of population, there were 
21 deaths in the past winter, during which, as Mr. Glaisher has shown in his 
valuable account of the meteorology, the temperature was 3 degrees above the 
average. 

The health of the districts comprising chiefly small towns and country parishes 
was considerably above the average standard; the towns exhibited less improvement, 
and lost a fourth part more of the population by death than the country districts. 

In Lonpon 14,592 deaths were registered in the three months of January, 
February, and March; 14,481 in the thirteen weeks ending March 27th. Small- 
pox, scarlatina, and hooping-cough prevailed to a considerable extent. Influenza, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia were fatal to 40, 1,422, and 908 persons; whereas the 
deaths in the previous winter of 1851 from the same diseases were 205, 1,612, and 
1,244. Consumption, on the other hand, was more fatal in the two last than it was 
in the two previous winters. Scurvy and purpura were only fatal to 10 persons. 
527 persons died in the thirteen weeks of typhus. 62 women died of metria or 
puerperal fever; and 62 of other diseases incidental to child-bearing. 120 cases of 
erysipelas are recorded. Cancer is an example of great regularity in the mortality 
some diseases cause; in the five last winters the deaths from cancer were 222, 231, 
213, 236, and 231. Deaths from diseases of the nervous system remained very 
uniformly the same. Diseases of the heart are returned in increasing numbers; to 
that cause 425 deaths were referred in 1848, and 603 in 1852. The increase is 
probably due to the advancement and diffusion of medical knowledge; for many of 
these deaths would in former years have been referred to dropsy. Nephria, or 
Bright’s disease, has increased from the same cause. One of the most singular facts 
in the return is the increase of deaths by carbuncle; which from an average of about 
2 rose to 17.in the quarter. 19 deaths were directly ascribed to intemperance, 29 
to delirium tremens, 12 to privation, 64 to the want of breastmilk, 4 to cold, 23 to 
poison, 88 to burns and scalds, 76 to hanging and suffocation, 72 to drowning, 161 
to fractures and contusions, 35 to wounds, and 1] to other violence. 

SouTH-EasTERN Division.—The mortality has declined sensibly in Berkshire 
and Hampshire. In the counties of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, little or no improve- 
ment is visible. The mortality in the districts of Canterbury, Thanet, Eastry, 
Dover, Romney Marsh, Brighton, Chichester, Portsea Island, the Isle of Wight, and 
Reading, was greater than in corresponding quarters of previous years. Scarlatina, 
small-pox, and bronchitis have prevailed in several districts. 

In the Sourn-Miptanp Division, the mortality in Northamptonshire increased, 
while it decreased in all the other counties, and more particularly in Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Cambridgeshire. Measles and small-pox occurred in some dis- 
tricts, Scarlatina and measles were fatal to children in Northampton. In the 
Luton sub-district 189 births and only 77 deaths were registered. ‘‘ The deaths,”’ 
says the Registrar, “are a little below the average. I believe it may be accounted 
for by the abseice of any general epidemic, and the full employment of the labour- 
ing population, who are thus enabled to procure a good supply of the necessaries of 
life 24 


Deaths in the Winter Quarters (January, February, March). 





Total. 
1849-51] 1852 


1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846} 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850} 1851 








Ince Lilja Wistrrcts; 
comprising the \ 
chief towns ...... 

In 506 Districts, com- 


44903 43748] 46186} 49996|43850| 56105) 57710} 51017/46066) 52333) 491864) 52408 


prising _ chiefly 
small towns and 
country parishes 


51411)51178| 54888] 54668/45634) 63567) 62322] 55052|52541) 53118) 544374) 54274 





























All England. ...|96314/94926) 101024 104664 89484 119672|120032|106069|98607|105446| 1036238 106682 
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Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Winter Quarters of 
11 Years, 1842-52. 





Population Enumerated Annual —— 
ss Rate of Rate of 

Deaths in : 

- , | Mortality | Mortality 
10 Winter : 

Quarters, of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 31st, 1842-5) Winter Winter 
1841, 1851, j Quarters, | Quarter, 

1842-51, 1852. 


ees | ee cs eee | meee 


In 117 Districts, 
comprising the 6,612,958 7,495,882 491,864 | 2°717 2°651 
chief towns ........ 

In 506 Districts, 
comprising chief- 
ly small towns 9,301,190 | 10,126,886 544,374 | 2°234 2°128 
and country pa- 
Pishes Ate is 








Se eee | ee ee 


All England ....; 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 | 1,036,238 | 2°475 2°364 











The health of Cambridge continues unusually good, and the mortality in the last 
quarter was, as has not hitherto been the case, lower than the mortality of Oxford. 


le OQ 

















Districts of ei Deaths in the Winter Quarters of 5 last Years. 
Cambridge Bean CR TCHS 27,803 194 153 POD 158 121 
Oxiordinr wanes, Of 20,173 113 lll 94 146 115 


annem mmm rn 


The Registrar of St. Andrew, Cambridge, remarks that “the deaths are 10 less 
than in this period last year. Several are those of persons nearly 90 years of age, 
and several those of very young children. I consider there are very great improve- 
ments in the sanatory arrangements of the town, and a great increase of medical 
skill in operation upon the increasing population. Much credit is due to the 
medical profession for early information of nuisances, and to the Corporation for 
prompt measures to remove them.”’ 

In the Eastern Division, the mortality was near the average in Essex and 
below the average in Norfolk. 

It is gratifying to find that in several cases the better health of the population is 
ascribed to sanatory measures. The Registrar of West Wymer, Norwich, says: 
‘« My sub-district is unusually healthy, and there is no prevalent epidemic at this 
time. I am of opinion that the sanatory measures which have lately been carried 
into effect have had a considerable share in producing this result; at the same time 
much requires to be done, and particularly as regards the low lodging-houses of 
this city, which ought to be immediately placed under proper regulations by the 
sanatory committe.” 

The mortality of the counties in the Soura-westERN Division differs little 
from the average, but exceeds it slightly. Scarlatina, small-pox, measles, or 
hooping-cough, prevailed in many districts of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Somersetshire. The Registrar of Moretonhampstead notices that 
there were 21 births and 16 deaths in his district. He ascribes a decrease of 12 
births to ‘‘ emigration, and the want of employment in agricultural districts, which 
causes the inhabitants to leave for larger towns.’’ In Plymouth, East Stonehouse, 
and Stoke Damerel the mortality was exceedingly high; the deaths in several sub- 
districts exceeded the -egistered births. Measles, scarlatina, small-pox, and fever 
prevailed to a great extent in this low region. In Crowan, Helston, the births were 
increased by the influx of labourers, for whom there was a great demand. In 
Glastonbury, Wells, the village of Street has a manufactury for shoes, slippers, 
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mats, &c., in consequence of which the population, says the Registrar, ‘‘ increases, 
and consists principally of young men and women, who get married; hence arises 
an increase of births over the average.” The decrease of deaths in Redruth, Corn- 
wall, is ‘‘ mainly attributed to the cheapness of provisions and the full employment of 
the population.’”’ Small-pox was brought to Bath by tramps from Keynsham, and 
would, it is believed, have spread rapidly, ‘‘ had not vaccination been immediately 
resorted to, and urged upon parents without delay, which checked it in time.”’ 

Small-pox has prevailed very extensively ; and the provision of gratuitous vac- 
cination for the people, by the legislature, appears to be insufficient to stem its 
terrible progress. Several of the Registrars, who witness its effects, urge that many 
lives would be annually saved,—sickness, misery, and deformity prevented,—if 
vaccination were enforced by law. The grounds of objection, independently of 
negligence and apathy, lie generally in the ignorance, often in the prejudices, of the 
parents. These prejudices can be best and most permanently overcome by the per- 
suasion and argument of zealous vaccinators, fortified as they will be by the 
experience of the neighbourhood, and such facts as the following, which cannot be 
too generally known :— 

‘©One extraordinary case,’’ says the Registrar of Tardebigg, Bromsgrove, ‘‘ which 
shows most strongly the advantages and importance of vaccination, has occurred in 
my district:—A man residing in a rural part of this neighbourhood had five 
children, varying from 3 to 10 years of age; three of these had been vaccinated, the 
other two had not. The eldest was attacked by small-pox, but had it so lightly that 
he was confined scarcely a single day ; the two next were not affected at all with the 
disease—these were the three that had been vaccinated. The two youngest were 
seized with the small-pox almost simultaneously, both died and lay dead in the 
house at the same time,—these were the two that had not been vaccinated.’’ 

Small-pox and typhus raged to a great extent in Nuneaton. Five of the deaths 
in Bulkington occurred near a place where there was a large pool of stagnant water ; 
two of them occurred in one family, two in another, and one in a third. The Local 
Board of Health has now caused the pool to be drained. It would be a great 
progress, if, satisfied with the experience of Nuneaton, the local authorities would 
drain all such large stagnant pools of water in the country at once, before the lives 
of the people living in their neighbourhood are destroyed. 

In the Norta Mipuianp Drvision, the health of Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, and Derbyshire was better than usual. A mysterious case, which requires 
further investigation, is described minutely in a statement addressed to the Registrar 
of East Retford, which will be found in the notes. Derby suffered from small-pox. 

In Lancashire and Cheshire the mortality shows a disposition to rise. Diseases 
of the respiratory organs prevailed in Liverpool; where two deaths from cholera, 
one after 3 days’, and one after 12 hours’ illness, were recorded. One death from 
cholera occurred in Lancaster, which experienced much sickness. Typhus is at 
present prevalent in Slaidburn, Clitheroe; 3 deaths out of 4 cases happened in one 
house, a low thatched building, almost without ventilation, and partly under ground. 
In well ventilated situations the disease has assumed a milder type. 

The catastrophe at Holmfirth, Huddersfield, is noticed by the Registrar, who 
recorded 124 births and 97 deaths in the quarter :—‘‘ On the morning of the 5th of 
February, at lh. 15m. a.m., the reservoir at Billberry in this district burst, and 
before 2 o’clock, 81 (as nearly as I am able to ascertain) human beings perished in 
the rushing torrent. Of these 47, viz., 22 males and 25 females, were registered in 
this district ; 2 bodies are yet wanting.”’ 

Leeds and Hunslet were less healthy than usual. The births and deaths in 
Sheffield exceeded the average. The population is rapidly increasing. Vaccination 
has been greatly neglected, and in consequence small-pox has been prevalent and 
fatal, 

In the Nortuern Division, the mortality exceeded the average in Durham, 
Northumberland, and Westmoreland. At Bedlington, Morpeth, ten persons were 
labouring under small-pox at the same time in one house; in another, 4 had typhus, 
of whom 2 died. Scarlatina was exceedingly fatal in Kendal. 

The deaths in Monmouthshire, North Wales, were below, in South Wales above, 
the average of corresponding quarters. Scarlatina prevailed in the lower part of 
Shirenewton, Chepstow, where the land is low and marshy. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH. 


ATT CAUSES eseleud soiojaie, caer s otere 
SPECIFIED CAUSES 


eeesecee 


SPORADIC DISEASES. 


II. Dropsy, Cancer, and 
other Diseases of 
uncertain or va- 
riable Seat 


eeecocce 


Miscelluneous. 


MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from alt 
Causes, in the Quarters ending March of the Four Years, 1849-50-51-52. 


Quarters ending Mar. 


Quarters ending Mar. 


1852. 





1849. 


1850. 


—__—— 


185). 





15,438 |13,219|15,410 
15,831 |13,186 |15,823 
I. Zymotic Diseases....| 4,120 | 2,126] 2,999 


643 


111. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,282 


IV. Diseases of theBrain, 
Spinal Marrow, 
Nerves,and Senses 

V. DiseasesoftheHeart | 
and Blood-Vessels { 

VI. Diseases of the 
Lungsand of the 
other Organs of 
Respiration 

VII. Diseases of the Sto- 

mach, Liver, and ( 
other Organs of 


Digestion ...7... 
VIII. Diseases of the Kid- | 
IOVS OC Cocie le s+ hie { 


IX. Chilcbirth, Diseases | 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § 

X. Rheumatism,  Dis- 
eases ofthe Bones, | 

POUMS O0Cs see cis 
X1. DiseasesoftheSkin, } 
Cellular Tissue,&c f 
XII. Malformations 
XIII. Premature Birth & ) 
Debilit j 
XIV. Atrophy 
DRGs ACO ste tielelel si sicjecelsicless 
XVI. Sudden* 
XVII. Violence, nd Ince: } 


eeeeee 


woe eee eee cos 


Cold, and Intem- 
perance 


{. Small Pox 


Measles 


coos oe ween 


eee eeeeeocooe 


Hooping Cough .... 
CVOUD kfeoitie vc lersinie. says 
aD NWS la ees casts ses ose 
Diarrhoea 2004606098 
DAWSGINUG A Venee eo ciee 
Civolena’. 42 aes eies 
MHA EMZ acres ote ers: 
Purpura and Scurvy 
Ague 
Remittent Fever.... 
Infantile Feverf.... 
AUN DINOS 07 stays wrens 
Metria, or Puer- v 

peral Fever, Sai 


Childbirth...... 
Rheumatic Fever, | 

see Rheumatism § 
Erysipelas.......... 
Sy lndbdis(. elas: <,besieuate 
Noma or Canker, | 

see Mortification J 
Hydrophobia ...... 
Hemorrhage ...... 
DYOpsSy fi.e 0 
IND EC ESS tieide sees « 
WNCe es. erates etstetarsie 
BISCUIA. cscecisee os oe 
Mortification 
Cancer 
Gout 


Il. 


eoeeee 
eo eee eae e eee 


eee er eersesres 


} 1,687 


523 


2,986 


792 
164 
123 
121 


15 
48 
301 
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167 
415 


112 


8 
137 
22 
5 


53 
248 
27 
12 
4 
60 
231 
8 


606 


2,226 
1,638 


544 


631 


2,472 


1,634 


2,802 | 3,522 





59 
2138 
20 


* Under the head of “ sudden deaths,” 


has not been ascertained or stated 
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815 


156 
106 


109 


22 
42 
390 


283 
686 
218 


573 


u3é 
1 








14,481 
14,399 
2,702 


819 


194 
112 
110 


40 
50 
391 
300 


676 
127 


565 


18 


120 
36 
1 


63 
220 
17 
12 
3 
44 
231 
15 
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[ Sept. 

















1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 
TPDE: Scrosiila as tenia 74 72 87 | 13) 
Tabes Mesenterica..| 198} 168} 175 | 198 
Phthisis or Con- ‘ 
ana ; 1,630 | 1,626 | 1,792 | 1,81} 
Hydrocephalus ....| 380] 370| 418} 448 
TV. ‘Cepiralitis®..<,. 28s 145 | 185 | 133] 160 
Apoplesy: cence 314 | 876 | 314} 296 
Baralysis fec.aasnes 826 | 3866] 2380) 316 
Delirium Tremens.. 4l 21 30 29 
C@hrorea ts, .sestetene 1 7 2 3 
Epilepsy....... adiareiey Poet 75 82 32 
Pet anws\<ccwsemacs By! 5 4 Z 6 
Tnsinity~ 2... eset ae 19 32 28 
Convulsions........] 561 | 482) 572} 651 
Disease of Brain, &c.| 178 | 1838) 177 | 154 
V.. Pericarditis 4.00.02 31 82 47 33 
Aneurismess.. cs ess. 20 24 20 19 
Disease of Heart....| 472] 488] 8938} 603 
Vio. Laryngitis... .coasen 69/ 54) 73). 7 
Bronchitis® -..5,. 0s. 1,271 | 1,284 | 1,612 | 1,422 
Pleutisy’: 223.0650. 2.5 49 4} 71 39 
Pneumonia ........ 1,202 | 1,011 | 1,244 | 908 
ASthinia,. senceee coe 270 | 800 | 383 | 266 
Disease of Lungs, &c} 125 | 112] 189] 13438 
Vilis- Teething is aig.2...6 180 | 139} 194) 178 
Ovuinseyn.. co san cies 26 17 i8 8 
Gastritis.) neon ee 20 28 18 19 
Enilleritis 2 sacteiss ee 10] 88 87 83 
Peritonmitisesnnjestion 6% 57 o4 65 
ANSCIGES siajis-cete cer siei 19 380 33 382 
Ulceration (of In- 9: 
testines, &c.).. i 2 a of os 
Hemi 20k. eco 39| 387| 40) 46 
Weuswr. See 23 30 30 27 
Intussusception....} 16 13 9 10 
Stiicture of the In- 
testinal Canal.. \ 2 a ° ie 
Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 79 76 64 84 
Disease of Pancreas ae ae 4 Me 
Hepatitis. aacna sce 49 44 Si) 39 
Jatndice S2. sslc. 44 30 40 42 
Disease of Liver....| 129} 184] 131 | 138 
Disease of Spleen .. 1 3 2 4 
Vill. Nephritis Seen 7 6 9 7 
Nephria (or 
Bright’s Disease) 25 nie 40 46 
Ischuria “i220... ae 2 2 a 3 
Diabetesss ce... 0220. 10 10 9 13 
Stonevens. ROR, 10 12 4 5 
Cy Stibisisesr ose. 8 7 12 14 
Stricture of Urethra 9 13 12 13 
Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| 93] 81 65 | 93 
IX. -Parameniatassene oe i) 4 3 3 
Ovarian Dropsy ....| 16 16 8 2 
Childbirth,seeMetria| 64 66 65 62 
Dis. of Uterus, &c...| 33 36 30 35 
X= Arh nitismees aciaccee 1 3 3 8 
Rheumatism, . .c.. 66 60 60 60 
DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 54 38 46 42 
XI. -Carbuncle.....«<... 1 2 3 17 
Bhlegmon:. asi cee 3 li &% 9 
, Disease of Skin, &c. Il 15 14 14 
XVII. Intemperance...... 21 18 23 19 
Piivatiuaieseceennote 13 8 13 : 
Want of Breast 
Milk, see Priva} 28 40 56 64 
tion & Atrophy 
Neghect’ aches: Be es 2 1 é 
Cold, see Privation.. 4 | 4 4 
POISGis sermons 15 20 29 23 
Burnsand Scalds .. 76} 106} 100 88 
Hanging, Oe Ky Saae 36 45 71 76 
oe Pee ioe 66 48 70 72 
racturesand Con- , 
UUSTONS aac ce ; 114 139 163 161 
Wounds tc. vce.” 26 1y 34 35 
Other Violence .... 16 9 © It 
Causes not specified] 107 83 87 82 


are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
1 deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 


also 


*‘found dead,’ “naturalcauses,” &c., &c. 


+ In the years previous to 1848,“ Worms” and “Infantile Fever” we 


a 


1 


rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 


re classed together. The former, of 
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284 Miscellaneous. [ Sept. 


REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th July, 1851-52; showing the Increase or Decrease 
thereof.—( Continued from page 190.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.” ] 





Years ending 5th July. 





Sources of Revenue. 























1851. 1852. Increase. Decrease. 
E £ es £ 
ORSE OWS! F2 "es cteals testes 18,715,072 | 19,011,774 296,702 am 
LASSE Se ae Rae a oe air 13,219,609 | 13,206,404 ce 13,205 
LAMA S so. crscne MMRoidsancasmacnes 6,040,249 6,002,860 37,389 
ERRNO hhc Hee Mi caes icc an Sta Set owsbdks 4,322,681 3,149,702 Re 1,172,979 
Propetty-Pax~ cos cvesesacas 5,353,425 5,363,910 10,485 ioe 
ost -Olltee,..o:.c6ce. ce tecdede. 891,000 1,041,000 150,000 
Crown Lands......c.0000.0.c.0c00e- 150,000 220,000 70,000 
Miscellaneous. ..éscccieecascasose 162,333 302,948 140,615 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 48,854,369 | 48,298,598 667,802 | 1,223,573 
Imprest and other Moneys. 655,396 595,004 of 0,392 
Repayments of Advances.... 694,246 842,886 148,640 he 
Total Income........ 50,204,011 | 49,736,488 816,442 | 1,283,965 
Dedwet Increase: pages. occ: cthscsnsseeee eee 816,442 
. Increase on-the Y Car *svsccccceeccs kos ee ee 467,523 








= ~ 
Quarters ending 5th July, 


Sources of Revenue. a a 























1851. 1852. Increase. Decrease. 
es) x x ES 
(COIS oy a ee 4,318,218 4,502,164 183,946 
HOS (Gr SEE Sm ge a eg 3,419,810 3,443,516 23,706 
DEANS me wir si iton coat 1,525,492 1,626,826 101,334 ae 
MARES econ cena mSaiceeaeacaey : 2,045,231 1,503,707 sie 541,524 
iOpen ys Lak on.cs2ciecssenvncercs 976,881 1,056,991 80,110 ee 
BoshrO mice a. wicks 240,000 230,000 ee 10,000 
Crown Wands... i3.ccscssincss 30,000 60,000 30,000 a 
Miscellaneous: o5)...688eiSaedecs 91,241 202,189 110,948 
Total Ordinary Revenue 12,646,873 12,625,393 530,044 551,524 
Imprest and other Moneys. 139,770 212,688 72,918 as 
Repayments of Advances .... 123,409 216,652 93,243 
Total Income........ 12,910,052 | 13,054,733 696,205 551,524 
Deduct Deeredser woes see 551,524 
Increase on the Quarter go WS Monae as peketinh 144,681 


——eeeeSFmsee 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th July, 1852, was 13,284,2052. The 
total charge upon it was 7,572,625/., leaving a surplus of 5,711,580/. 


f 1852.) 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 


Week of the Second Quarter of 1852; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 191.) 





























Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, 
Board of Trade. peeceole 
Weekly| of six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average| Weeks’ | average | Average | Average|Average | Average 
regulating 
Duty. 

Weeks ending, 1852. OS Gal See 6) Ole Sexes | Ses | oe Ae ES eee 
April Rede ewes See es ee 7 ae A BOF eo EG A Sor Sl 30) (Ou 2G 7 
ROS raises. sate os oS vee eee 4a | 9 a IO: 7 Ae S20 a One 

ESI a lip ck oa. cnt on ols oases] 40 10° 41 11 | 29 2" )-19 "4 | oe 6) 89 10") 29-71 

Ee Sei is St bare ete sielas <5 4) 4| 41 67) 27-8) 19 81 31 “77; 30 3 | 3802 

May Beso ete wat ev hin mye Bie'-« ‘ AO GP 4h TP O8) 1-5 1-19. o (32 0} 30. 0.) 295 "4 
8 ReSa re ote bas ake ons AY El 40°1' + 28° 1 | 19 - 8 £30. 8 130 6 1 305 5 

HO sar oa at Me ana at aca os Ab~ 3--40°-T1-y-28. -3..219,.10: |-30.-O8-3h" 09 2952 

22 Bis 40: 6.) 405 94) 27. 10:).20 7 |.30:. Se3ly 6 30-9 

NS I A EN OE TE 40. 62) 402-8 127 48). 20" -l 130" 04 SL | 2a 8 

June TARE Dene Se eee See AOL Tt 40) Gale 2F, & 120, 880. Gale Si-O), See Ww) 
Her eet es ct eo hate AO Pe AO MO OF CAO). Oeie2o «(Si Si Ie Le ieee 

OME erase it ist Gee diet 20 SAO OO 27 cart OW 2 30-7 N82: Ona 29 

DORM a Faw oe ss qate ‘ 40 10) 40" S| 276 | 20" Ol -3l 04 32) “47a 

average for the Quarter t....<...+s<2| 40 10 28° 2.) 49: 9 7) 3b 071-30: 11 | 308 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
5th April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1852; the Quantities Entered for Home Con- 
sumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouse 
at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 191.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.” ] 







































































WHEAT. 
Quantities entered for Home 
Months Imported, Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending. pe ee 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total, 
1852. qis. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs 
5th April | 187,458 ae 187,458 | 187458 ave 187,458 5,642 9 §,651 
5th May | 220,791 220,791 | 220,791 220,791 5,642 9 5,651 
5th June | 182,598 182,598 | 184,461 184,461 3,780 9 3,789 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
3 Quantities entered for Home % 
Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send, 
ending. 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial,. Total. 
1852. ewts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. cwts, cwts. ewts. 
5th April} 334,381 Aj] 334,792 | 334,381 41] 334,792 a A 14 
5th May | 415,754 217 | 415,971 | 415,754 217. | 415,971 8 7 16 
5th June | 377,565 143 | 377,708 | 377,565 143 | 377,708 a 7 14 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 8rd April, the 1st May, and the 5th 
Sune, 1852.—( Continued from p. 192.) 

{From the “ London Gazette.’’] 
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ee 




















Weeks ending 
3rd April, 1852. Ist May, 1852, 5th June, 1852, 
£ £ Eg 
Does 1s8ued Ise sh Ges Ges. Ses ae 33,084,485 33,417,775 34,352,260 
Government Debt ............ 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities... 7.6... .22.0- 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 19,051,110 19,384,400 20,318,885 
silver Bullion... .....<s+¢ My eae 33,375 33,375 33,375 
Potal . <cisier 40 33,084,485 33,417,775 34,352,260 


SSSssSssSsS9930303030Mae ee 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





re ep 


Proprietors’ Capital .......... 14,553,000 14,558,000 14,553,000 
EVGSUirictata ere cco sie eae sO a 3,624,418 3,102,037 3,065,992 
Publi¢ Deposits\as-<oi- gic s0e als 7,687,708 3,194,817 6,119,961 © 
Other Depostts,... 22 . des + cee ce 11,191,626 14,365,920 13,030,750 
Seven-Day and other Bills .... 1,140,730 1,213,821 1,255,847 
Ro tallices cans as 38,197,482 36,429,595 38,025,550 


LS | SESS | GSAS 








Government Securities ........ 13,567,593 13,338,023 14,174,572 
Other Securities....... bislere nthe 11,720,843 11,022,332 10,697,573 
BNOLES more ete ctr atste tear ots 'e.n cioiae 12,397,030 11,585,615 12,666,945 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 512,016 = 483,625 486,460 

Totals ae oe 38,197,482 36,429,595 38,025,550 


eS 


COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending 17th April, the 15th May, and the 12th June, 
1852.—( Continued from p. 192.) 



























Banks. 17th April, | 15th May, 12th June, 
1852. 1852. 1852, 
England—Private Banks .......... 3,579,575 3,641,782 3,504,876 
Joint Stock Banks ...... | 2,909,444 2,956,244 2,850,251 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and 3.111.970 ‘ 
Joint Stock Banks...... oa a2 3,308,002 3,580,303 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland, Private and 
Joint Stock Banks...... } Bag 20° 4,616,109 4,517,917 
Potal csc8. ae aes 14,153,847 14,517,137 14,453,347 






QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
DECEMBER, 1852. 


On the Productive Industry of Paris. Communicated by the late 
G. R. Porrtsr, Esa., F.R.S., Secretary to the Board of Trade. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Belfast, 
2nd September, 1852. } 


THE successive Governments of France have, for a long time, kept on 
foot establishments charged with the collection of statistical informa- 
tion, and have been accustomed to publish, from time to time, the 
result of the labours thus bestowed. It would not be possible, with 
any presumable degree of accuracy, to determine the amount of influ- 
ence which the knowledge thus acquired has exercised over the govern- 
ments or legislatures of that country. To all outward appearance that 
influence has not been great, since the changes of system that might 
reasonably have been expected to follow from a better acquaintance 
with the condition of the various classes of the people have not been 
experienced ; such changes as have occurred being clearly assignable to 
political, apart from scientific, causes. 

Tlowever this may be, we may reasonably hope that a time will 
come in which the knowledge of facts, collected at various times, and 
under different circumstances, may be allowed to produce its legitimate 
fruits ; and when the labours of those who have gone before may, in 
matters of statistical research, as well as in other branches of know- 
ledge, show the way to their successors for reforming and improving, 
wherever needed, the faulty legislation which may have impeded the 
progress, and interfered with the well-being, of the great mass of the 
people. 

The system of centralization for which France has long been, and 
still is, remarkable, and which has mainly confined to its metropolis 
whatever administrative talent existed in the country, has apparently 
been the cause of so little statistical information relating to the people 
generally having been rendered available; and may further be the 
reason of that little having presented so slight a claim to the confidence 
of men accustomed to the examination and the use of such researches. 
This remark, however, cannot properly be made to apply to those re- 
searches when their object should be confined to the facts and condi-.. 
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tions existing in Paris, where the ability to turn such knowledge to the 
best account would be found. But here another difficulty would 
present itself, in the magnitude of the undertaking which aspires to 
display, under all their aspects, and in a manner to promise utility, the 
multiform interests of so vast a community. 

At various times the attention of the central government and of the 
municipal authorities of Paris has been directed to this important 
object, and it may be thought worthy of remark that the want of 
knowledge in this direction has been felt chiefly, and has then led to 
attempts at a remedy, after periods of public commotion, when the 
working classes are most subject to distress, and, consequently, when 
their condition most inspires fears on the part of rulers. In 1791 the 
municipality of Paris endeavoured to obtain the requisite information 
by inciting individuals-to the inquiry, and calling for treatises which 
should point out the best means for remedying the then existing dis- 
tress among the working classes. The object thus sought was not at- 
tamed. Numerous essays were written on the subject, not any of 
which supplied useful information concerning the industry and trade of 
the city, the only one of those essays deemed deserving of remark 
having been a dissertation in favour of freedom of commerce. 

After the rupture of the peace of Amiens, and when the enormous 
expenses caused by the war which Napoleon carried on against so many 
of the great military powers of Europe, had occasioned very deep dis- 
tress among the industrial classes of France, and chiefly in its me- 
tropolis, more than one effort was made to arrive at an accurate 
acquaintance with the condition of the various industries of Paris, but 
without arriving at any result that could lead tothe adoption of any 
beneficial measures. At one time the Minister of the Interior invoked, 
to that end, the aid of the Chamber of Commerce; but the points upon 
which he sought to be informed were so many, and the means of 
gaining such information would have called for such vast and expen- 
sive exertion, that the body addressed could not be led to embark in 
the undertaking. In 1807 the attempt was renewed from the same 
quarter and on a less extended scale, and the Chamber of Commerce 
was requested to make a return of the divisions of occupations to be 
found in various branches of production. The Chamber readily under- 
took the task, but the report which it made contained nothing precise 
in regard to the information sought, and the estimate it gave of the 
value produced, and the number of workmen employed upon different 
manufactures, were purely hypothetical. 

The “Tableau de Industrie Frangaise,” by M. Chaptal, published 
in 1819, was compiled from returns collected throughout France in the 
time of the Empire. The object of the author was to show what pro- 
gress had been made, since the revolution, in the application of science 
to the arts of life. His work contains but little statistical information, 
and has nothing in it that is special to Paris. 

After the revolution of 1880 the various manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of France were subjected to a severe crisis, from the evils 
of which the Government was very desirous of rescuing them. To this 
end a circular was addressed by the President of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Colonies, on the 4th of April, 1831, to the different Chambers 
of Commerce, containing, among others, the following inquiries :— 
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1. What was the more or less prosperous condition of manufacturing 
establishments and of trade at the beginning of 1830? 


2, What changes have been experienced since the revolution of 
July? 
8. What permanent and what accidental causes may be assigned 


to account for the evils experienced ? 

4, What means are supposed to be within the power of Govern- 
ment for removing, or, at least, for diminishing the effect of 
those causes ? 

The Chamber of Commerce of Paris, in order to ground its answers 
to these questions on the best information, called before it the most 
distinguished men engaged in the principal branches of trade and 
manufactures. The opinions given upon the greater part of the ques- 
tions were nearly unanimous. They were, that since 1816, and during 
the peace that had been enjoyed, every branch of industry had experi- 
enced a marked development—that consumption had increased by 
reason of the reduction of price at which manufactured goods could be 
procured, but that, in some branches, production had outstripped 
demand—that political troubles, and the apprehensions that conse- 
quently seized upon capitalists, having put a stop to credit, parties 
who had thus over-produced could not avoid failure. In the means 
proposed for remedying the evil, a like degree of unanimity was shown, 
It was declared to be necessary ‘to restore “security, and thereby, confi- 
dence ; to repress disorder in the streets, and to avoid everything that could 
lead toa foreign war. As regarded Paris, especially, it was urged that 
a measure which had long been in agitation should be favourably dis- 
posed of. This was the establishment of a Customs’ entrepot, or ware- 
housing system, in the city; and this was accordingly adopted. Lastly, 
the attention of the Government was drawn to the advantages that 
would follow from an extension of foreign trade, through a revision of 
the existing tariff, and a change in the colonial system. 

In the following year additional questions were proposed relating 
to the number of workmen actually employed in each branch of 
industry, compared with the number that had been so employed before 
July, 1830, and also relating to the rate of wages earned. ‘To neither 
of these inquiries does it appear that any precise answers were re- 
turned. ‘The Chamber of Commerce limited itself to the notice of a 
general tendency towards improvement, and to the mention of those 
branches of industry in which that tendency was the greatest. 

Further attempts were made to procure the needed information in 
1834, 1839, and 1841, but with so small a measure of success as to 
prove all but useless, 

The work of M. De Chabrol, “‘ Recherches Statistiques sur la Ville 
de Paris,” contains some interesting documents; but these having been 
compiled at different dates, and embracing besides only portions of the 
subject, are not of any value as displaying the condition of industry, 
at any period, in the metropolis. It does not appear in what manner 
the information which is given was collected, nor what precautions 
were taken for properly estimating its correctness. The work, indeed, 
exhibits rather the produce of an experiment than the result of any 
regularly formed plan. 

The industrial crisis which followed close upon the revolution of 
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February, 1848, was probably rendered more severe in its effects and 
more lasting in duration, by reason of the injudicious remedies em- 
ployed for its counteraction. If, through previous inquiries, the means 
had been afforded for estimating, with any approach to correctness, the 
immensity of the matter with which it was then ignorantly attempted 
to grapple, and for comprehending all the varying circumstances and 
conditions of the classes with whose interests and habits it was sought 
to interfere, it is hardly to be conceived that any body of public func- 
tionaries could have allowed themselves to fall into the grievous errors 
which marked the proceedings of the Provisional Government of France 
towards the working classes in Paris, during the first days of the 
Republic in 1848. The evils resulting from those proceedings were 
not slow to show themselves, and as early as the 25th of May a decree 
of the National Assembly was passed, ordering that an inquiry, em- 
bracing the condition of agricultural and manufacturing labourers, 
should be instituted throughout the whole of the territory of the 
Republic—that this inquiry should be organised in each chief place of 
the canton, under the direction of the Juge de Paix:—that this func- 
tionary should be assisted by a commission or committee, composed 
of equal numbers of workmen and employers—that each description 
of industry should be represented in this commission by a delegate 
(either workman or employer,) who should be elected by his peers. 
The election of delegates was to take place within a week from the 
promulgation of the decree, and the inquiry, the execution of which 
was entrusted to the prefects of departments, was to be finished 
within a month, saving that in Algeria and the Department of the 
Seine two months were allowed. The ultimate direction of the 
inquiry was specially reserved to a Committee formed of members of 
the National Assembly. 

This inquiry produced no useful result. A report of the Committee 
of the Assembly, made in December, 1850, eighteen months after the 
time fixed for making the returns, showed that among the 2,847 can- 
tons into which France is divided, only 2,177 had made any report, 
and that it was most difficult to draw any precise statistical fact from 
such reports as were made. Nothing whatever was done in obedience 
to the decree by the Department of the Seine. 

These slight notices are offered with the feeling that it is always useful 
to know of failures, and especially when the want of success can be traced 
to its more probable cause. In the various attempts which have been 
noticed, the cause of failure appears to have been the assigning of the 
task— one of no ordinary magnitude—to hands inadequate, from various 
causes, to its proper performance, loaded as the functionaries whom it 
was sought to employ already were with a multiplicity of affairs. It was 
at length seen, that to compile for the whole country a minutely detailed 
statistical display of its various interests and occupations, that should 
be worthy of credit, by means of any machinery which it was within 
the power of the Central Government of France to set in motion, was 
quite impossible. But it was thought that the same impossibility did 
not stand in the way of a body in whose province the work seemed 
more properly to fall. The Chamber of Commerce of Paris, recog- 
nising the importance of such a work at all times, and its especial 
_ Value im the changing conditions of the country to which, of late years, 
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France has been subjected, appointed, after the revolution of 1848, a 
Committee of its members to conduct the inquiry, with the object of 
showing, by means of facts, without entering upon the discussion of 
principles or doctrines, the extent and the money-value of the various 
branches of industry carried on within the capital, the numbers em- 
ployed in each branch, both as masters and as workmen,—the rates of 
wages,—the periods and durations of the dead seasons affecting dif- 
ferent branches, and, comparing one year with another, to show the 
effects of a great political crisis upon the prosperity of the industrious 
classes. The members of that Committee, from whose report the fore- 
going remarks are chiefly derived, have well performed the task. The 
persevering industry of three years has enabled that body to produce a 
volume, for which, it is believed, no parallel could be found in any 
country. This volume, printed in the large quarto size, occupies, 
including the necessary tables, 1,460 pages, of which not one can be 
considered superfluous. 

It will not be expected, or wished, that on this occasion, much 
beyond the ascertained results of the inquiry shall be offered. That 
inquiry was confined to the ascertaining of facts illustrating the pro- 
ductive industry of the capital, so far as the same is contained within 
the limits subject to the payment of octroi duties, i.¢., of duties col- 
lected by the municipal authorities upon articles consumed. Paris is 
the centre of the various commercial interests of France; the various 
great joint-stock associations of the country have there the chief seat of 
their direction; there, too, all the chief manufacturers throughout 
France have depots of goods, and the commercial firms engaged in 
foreign commerce have their counting-houses. To collect the statistics 
of these various interests, if even it had been possible to do so, would 
have been to collect and exhibit, to a great extent, the commerce and 
industry of the greater part of the country. It was therefore deter- 
mined to limit the task to the ascertaining and exhibiting of the manu- 
facturing industry of the capital; in other words, to leave aside all that 
related merely to distribution, and to embrace only those-matters which 
call for the industry of man in order to give to materials a different 
form, and to impart to them an additional value. : 

In the performance of the work thus undertaken, it was felt that 
if, as on former occasions, information had been sought only from the 
principal manufacturers in each branch of industry, nothing but vague 
and general mformation could have been collected. It was therefore 
determined to seek the needed information from every person working 
on his own account, whether the employer of workmen under him or 
not; and this plan was pursued so minutely, that, for example, the 
workmen who having capital sufficient to buy a few ounces of gilt 
copper, converted the same into false jewellery of the humblest kind, 
was required to contribute his quota to the general sum of information. 

The inquiry was begun in the second half of the year 1848, when 
the facts relating to the productions and the trading, during the year 
1847, of every person to whom application was made, were sufficiently 
recent to be within the memory of each. Future inquiries made of the 
same parties, brought to light the amount of production and the cir- 
cumstances affecting the industry in which they had individually been 
employed through the following year, 1848, The members of the 
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Chamber of Commerce express themselves, in their report, satisfied 
that they succeeded in inspiring those of whom they sought mforma- 
tion with such a degree of confidence in their object, as made them 
willing to answer the inquiries in good faith, it beimg understood that 
in no case was the name of any individual to be divulged. 

The inquiries were mostly comprehended under the following 

heads :— 

The nature of the manufacture. : 

The importance of the manufacture in 1847, and the reduction of 
the value experienced therein in 1848. 

The number of workmen employed, whether stationary in the 
factory or in the dwelling-house of the employer, or in their own 
single chamber. 

The number of workmen not stationary, that is, employed some- 
times in one and sometimes in another locality, such as masons, 
carpenters, and the like. 

The number of boys from 6 to 12 and from 12 to 16 years old. 

The number of girls at the same ages. 

The number of apprentices comprised among the foregoing, and the 
general conditions of apprenticeship. 

The number of unemployed workpeople in the four months of 
March, April, May, and June, 1848. 

The daily earnings of men, whether paid in fixed wages or by the 
piece. 

The same particulars regarding women, children, and young per- 
sons not apprentices. 

The time and duration of the dead season experienced in different 
branches of industry. 

The general habits and modes of life of workpeople; and, as regards 
textile fabrics, their nature and the number of looms in use. 

Following this plan, a complete census was taken of the labouring 

and manufacturing population, distinguishing the individuals in classes, 
according to their station, whether as employers or employed, and also 
distinguishing those who worked for their own account without em- 
ploying others at wages. To insure the completeness of the returns, 
every house in the city, which comprises more than 32,000, was visited. 
Paris is divided, for the purposes of municipal government, into twelve 
arrondissements, and each arrondissement is subdivided into four quar- 
ters, an arrangement of which advantage was taken in pursuing the 
inquiry, which was entrusted, under proper control, to paid agents. 
Each one of these agents was sent forth in the morning, with verbal 


and written instructions, to the streets and houses contained in a list 


furnished to him, together with blank forms, in which were to be 
entered the name and residence of the person questioned and the 
answers obtained. 

The instructions with which the agents were furnished were very 
minute and precise; and although they were, doubtless, well calculated, 
——as indeed is shown by the result—to answer the end proposed, there 
would be little use in repeating them here, or, indeed, in offering them 
as a pattern for the conducting of the like inquiries elsewhere, under 
social arrangements so widely different as those of Paris are to such as 
exist in any other great city. 
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The information thus obtained was subjected to a very close exami- 
nation, a task which was facilitated by the extent of the work, since 
this afforded better means for comparing one district or industry with 
another. If, in the course of the examination, it was made to appear 
that any serious differences existed between several returns where 
similarity was to be expected, a fresh examination on the spot was 
always made, and to help the members of the Committee in this 1m- 
portant part of their labour, a certain number of returns applying to 
each branch of industry were, in the first instance, subjected to the 
most careful investigation. In point of fact, it was found necessary to 
subject a large proportion of the individual returns made by the agents 
to this revision. 

By means of the plan described of collecting the required facts 
according to the divisions for municipal government of the city, a com- 
plete topographical chart of Parisian industry was obtained. It is now 
accurately known where the different branches of manufacture are 
chiefly located, and the number of workmen who inhabit the different 
arrondissements, with their rates of wages,« and other circumstances 
attending on their condition,—information of no small importance 
during times of political trouble, or under any other kind of public 
calamity. 

It will be seen, on referring to the tables hereafter given, that the 
money-value of the products of industry, in proportion to the number 
of persons employed, varies greatly in the different quarters of the city, 
which fact must not, however, be taken in itself as an indication of the 
condition generally of the inhabitants of the different quarters. Thus, 
in the ninth arrondissement, the number of employers and workmen 
respectively, 3,153 and 10,273, (together 13,426,) produced in the 
year 1847 articles valued at 1,596,152/., or Jess than 1202. for each, 
while in the second arrondissement 6,459 employers and 33,998 work- 
men produced goods valued at 7,106,748/., or more than 175/. per head. 
The first-mentioned of these arrondissements is in the centre of the 
city, near to the Hotel de Ville, and is chiefly occupied by retail shops; 
and such manufactures as are carried on are mostly the products of in- 
dividual industry; two-thirds of the number set down as employers 
working either alone or having only one person to help them. The 
second arrondissement, where only two-fifths are thus set down, occu- 
pies a part of the city more favourable for manufacturing industry, and 
the average value of manufactures to each employer, is double that 
produced in the ninth arrondissement, 

The sixth arrondissement is the principal manufacturing quarter of 
Paris, in which are chiefly produced the various things comprehended 
under the general name of “‘ Articles of Parisian Industry.” <A list of 
these articles, which are very numerous, is appended to this paper. It 
will be seen, that in this sixth arrondissement are employed the largest 
number of workmen, and that the value of the productions, nearly 
nine and a-half millions sterling, greatly exceeds the value produced in 
any other of the divisions of the city. 

The number of persons who furnished answers to the inquiries of 
the Committee as working on their own account, was 64,816. The 
number of workmen employed under them was returned as 342,530, 
viz., 204,925 men, 112,891 women, 24,714 children and young per- 
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sons. Of this number 8,141 were said to be not permanently located 
or employed in Paris; but there is reason for believing that this 
number is understated. The practice of hiring men to supply a tem- 
porary demand for labour in some branches of industry, and particularly 
in those connected with building, renders it difficult for employers to 
speak with certainty on the subject. 

_ The 24,714 children and young persons comprised— 


16,863 Males —of whom 1,249 were under 12 years of age, 
15,614 were between 12 and 16 years old. 

7,851 Females—of whom 869 were under 12 years of age, 
6,982 were between 12 and 16 years old. 


Of the whole number 19,078 were apprentices; but these did not 
comprise all who were under that condition, apprenticeship sometimes 
being continued, as in this country, until the person is of full age. In 
some cases, where bodily strength is a requisite for the performance of 
the art to be acquired, the season of apprenticeship does not begin 
until the person has attained to an age beyond 16, and in such cases 
the contract is made for only a short period—two, or at most, three 
years. 

Of more than 18,000 apprentices, whose terms of service were 
ascertained— 





' 247 were bound until they should attain 73 were bound for 6 years. 
the age of 21. 3 5 94 5, 
40 were bound until they should attain 1,459 ‘9 ois 45 
the age of 18. 26 se 43 ,, 
1,419 were bound for an indeterminate 4,434 ie Aes: 
time. 228 4s 3s 5; 
3 were bound for 9 years. 5,482 mA rea 
4 9 8 ”? 336 2” 24 9 
2 a i 3,501 7 a 


2? 99 
and the remainder for various periods less than two years. 


666 were provided with board, lodging, washing, and clothing. 


379 a5 board, lodging, and clothing. 
3,087 , a board, lodging, and washing, 
6,545 | oe board and lodging. 

22 F board and clothing, 
370 a board only. 
7 om lodging and clothing. 
1 lodging, washing, and clothing, 
128 A lodging only. 
il 55 breakfast only. 
6,960 A neither board, lodging, washing, nor clothing. 
18,166 


From these particulars the fact is easily inferred, that the contract 
of apprenticeship, in many instances, is not considered very binding 
upon either party; and, as a consequence, it is found that masters, 
having no certain prospect of deriving advantage from the labour and 
skill of their apprentices towards the close of their term, are but little 
disposed to give themselves the trouble of teaching their art at its com- 
mencement. Among the whole number above described (18,166), only 
242 had paid any premium or apprentice-fee to their masters. On the 
other hand, 4,731, or more than one-fourth, were in the receipt of 
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‘wages from their employers; and among these 2,721 were in the en- 
joyment of some or all of the advantages mentioned above. 

The total value of the manufactures produced within the City of 
Paris in the year 1847 was ascertained, in the manner already de- 
scribed, to amount to 1,463,628,350f. , equal to 58,545,134/. sterling, 
in which amount is included the cost of the materials employed, which, 
of course, forms a very large proportion of the whole. For example, 
‘the 500 butchers, with their 1 ,429 assistants, are set down as creating 
a value of 2,995,7371., or 1, 5531. on the average for each. The average 
wages of the assistants are given as 3'50f. per day, which, supposing 
them to be paid for seven days i in each week, amount to 72 8221. per 
annum, thus leaving to each master-butcher 5, "845, wherewith to pur- 
chase the animals which he slaughters, to defray the expenses of his 
trade other than wages, and to yield him a profit. Under the regula- 
tions of the city, which give the monopoly of this trade to a limited 
number of persons, the profits are known to be unduly great, so that 
the goodwill of the business is always saleable for a large sum; but 
making due allowance for this, it must be evident that a large part of 
the receipts from his customers must be employed in the purchase of 
the articles wherein he deals. 

It must be evident that a large proportion of the sums received by 
jewellers and workers in precious metals is derived from the value of 
the materials which they employ, while those who are engaged in other 
branches of industry, the materials for which call for but little money 
outlay, will each receive only a very moderate sum in the course of the 
year. lLaundresses, for example, who have no materials to provide 
beyond those which may be classed among their trade expenses, 
acquire yearly on the average, of both employers and assistants, an 
amount equal to about 35/. sterling, or 13s. 6d. per week, which is 
divided into not quite 20s. per week for the employers, who pay rent 
and all other expenses, and about half that rate for their assistants. 

The average weekly earnings of assistants in twenty-six principal 
branches of industry in Paris, reckoning that they are fully employed 
during six days in the week, are as follow, stated in English money :— 





i Sell, Oe ae phigh: 
PANOUSi.cccccsnccanO La 0.) Masons.icsccicess 320 0c 4) Hatemakersy...set. a. 
Butehers. .....205c0n5 016 9) Locksmiths ........ 018 4) House Painters....0 18 10 
Jewellers ............ Lo 7- Ss\bimen aes 16 2 Prinberse <hoxcc. estes bh Teck 
PAROLES scseshccscacsdees 016 9 makers: 532.14; Glove-makers ....0 19 7 
_Shoe-makers ...0 14 2) Sugar Refiners....0 15 6 | Milliners ........... O17 - 4 
Carpenters ‘oh i 3aN6 Curries: tae. TO, 5 | Laundresses:........ 010 6 

POIMETS:. recess Carpet-makers... 1 0 9 | Pianoand a ae 
Silversmiths ........ 1 3 9) Coach-builders....0 19 3 makers ........ 
Lace-makers ....0 9 1] Confectioners ....0 18 8 | Artificial wae 018 1 
Cabinet-makers.. 0 17 0 Bronzists ccosc..... 1 0 4 MaKEPS 00.5. 





These are the average wages of males and females of all ages and 
degrees of ability. In some branches of industry the range of wages from 
the highest to the lowest is very wide. Thus tailorsreceive, according to 
their proficiency, from 8 francs to 75 centimes daily; butchers and 
bakers from 7 francs to 1 franc; jewellers, a craft in which the degrees 
of ability possessed differ very greatly, receive some as high as 15 francs, 
or 12s. per day, while others earn only 1 franc, or less than 10d. 
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In the list just given, it appears that the persons employed in 
making harps and piano-fortes earn less average weekly wages than car- 
penters and joiners, This arises from the fact that the average ability of 
the latter is necessarily greater than that of the workmen employed in 
making musical instruments, among whom some few gain from 10f. to 
20f., or 7s. 6d. to 15s. per day, while others receive only 1°25f., or 1s. 
per day; the wages of carpenters running from 8f. the highest, to 
2°50f. the lowest, or from 6s. 6d, to 2s. sterling money. Various eX~ 
planations might be given which would account for other seeming 
anomalies in the list, but it is not possible within the limits to which 
this abstract must be confined to enter more fully into such details. It 
appeared necessary to give these few words of explanation lest it should 
be imagined that the inquiry had been conducted without a proper 
regard to accuracy, or that some error had crept into the abstract now 
offered. In a general table of wages paid to adult persons engaged in 
each of the thirteen groups of industrial employment in Paris, and 
which is given in an Appendix, it will be found that the earnings are 
these :— 


ee ee 














Males. Females, Total. 
Earning less than 60 centimes or 53d. daily .... ae 950 950 
% 3 franes or 28. 4éd. ,, ....1 27,453 100,050 127,503 
- 5 francs or 4s. Sy hea ORG 626 157,842 
Earning more than 5 francs or 4s. (i ooecd « AQ BOS pee 10,393 











195,062 | 101,626 | 296,688 


Paid by the week, month, or year, and Ss 9,863 11,265 21,128 


longing to families of employers ................ 


See 


204,925 | 112,891 | 317,816 


a_i 


In another table will be found the number of persons, divided into 
employers and employed, males and females, adults and children, who 
are engaged in each of the same thirteen groups, together with the 
value in each group of the finished products given by them to com- 
merce, the whole numbers being— 








—— 





RMADIOV ERS sccpie AW hn ce, en en ee 64,816 
Employed, viz., Adult Males................ 204,925 
Adult Females ............ 112,891 
Male Children ............ 16,863 
Female Children ........ 7,851 

———._ 342,530 

BP Oba hack snenc esas 407,346 


It is calculated that among the 342,530 workmen and work- 
women, as many as 186,405 were thrown out of employment during 
the four months that immediately followed the revolution in 1848. 
The degree in which this calamity affected employment in each of the 
thirteen groups, is thus stated by the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce :— 
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EL STP EIS ERR SE ES IES IOS TL 
Number of Workmen. aS 
' Diminution alue of 
per Cent. ee aad 
uced, per 
1847. 1848. Cent. 
Preparation of Food ..........ccc008 10,428 8,404 19 34 
Building). 3.3) i ctibldes seit | 41,603 14,812 64 66 
PMAMI SEN 6 3 ccc pda bd edeocpiadly shes 36,184 9,832 fies iD 
Ongar Oe nai Mans, a: 90,064 44,051 51 52 
Spinning and Weaving.............5.. 36,685 17,200 He) 57 
tS! Ba atta OA ae A ato 4,573 2,794 40 oo 
Saddlery, Coach and Harness- 13,754 7,168 47 46 
apECUR GM fer. eth Reeuiees Get kG made 
Chemicals and Earthenwares . 9,737 2,282 46 45 
gasike Machinery, and isis 24,894 10,408 58 gas 
Plate and Jewellery ......:.........0000. 16,819 45163 ve 63 
Turnery and Baskets ................ 5,405 2,905 46 51 
Articles of Parisian Industry ....| 35,679 17,233 52 53 
Paper, Printing, and Engraving | 16,705 8,950 46 47 
342,530 156,125 54 54 














It will be seen that the political movement of 1848 caused a diminu- 
tion in the value of articles produced, to the extent of 54 per cent.; the 
falling-off being in no case less than 33 per cent., or one-third, and reach- 
ing in one branch to 75 per cent., or three-fourths The degree in which 
each of the thirteen groups was affected was as follows :— 


Amount of productions. 














Diminution 
1847, 1848. per Cent. 
£ £ 

Pieparauowt OF HOO 2, Uiii.5..sh00sscctiecsen = 9,074,523 6,032,479 34 
LES UCCTU CATS aan eo on ne ee 5,816,507 2,006,802 66 
PRR ONS MISE Ne lk yes ci caicd dd sideien senate te act cues 0,485,810 1,388,656 79 
ONGC EE. 2. OSes szacehnspniosnsseseu teste: 9,637,892 4,592,072 52 
Spinning and Weaving ............cccccese 4,232,739 S305 319 57 
reac iee Cee ee OR ee re 1,670,519 1,120,560 33 
Saddlery, Coach and Harness-making 2,094,287 1,124;5262 46 
Chemicals and Earthenwares ............... 2,981,864 1,634,702 45 
Metals, Machinery, and Hardwares ... 4,145,264 1,486,628 64 
Jewellery and. Plate. . esti. ieaeis codvesvisooos> 5,093,211 1,986,312 63 
Baskets anid Purtiery giscscccsnccksseevssvstevee. 819,292 401,424 51 
Articles of Parisian Industry ................ 5,146,351 2,401,209 59) 
Paper, Printing, and Engraving............ 2,046,875 1,094,539 47 
58,545,134 27,100,964 54 








We find, as might be expected, that the evil fell most heavily 
upon those branches of industry which minister chiefly to the luxuries 
and conveniences of life, and lightest upon those employed in providing 


for its necessities. Building fell off two-thirds, and doubtless would 
have been more seriously affected, but for the necessity of completing 
works already in progress. In providing new furniture for dwellings, 
only one-fourth of the amount expended in 1847 was disbursed in 
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1848, while even in the articles required for the daily meals of the 
people, there was a falling off equal to one-third. 

The regulations under which the trade of a butcher is carried on in 
Paris, are such as admit of a pretty minute examination of its circum- 
stances and extent at various times. This trade had been placed 
under restrictions as regards the number allowed to engage in it, from 
the time of Philippe Augustus to the revolution. These restrictions 
were removed in 1791, when the number of butchers in Paris was 230, 
some of whom had two or more shops in different quarters of the city. 
From that time until September, 1802, the trade remained perfectly free, 
but it was then again subjected to limitation, At this time the number 
of persons allowed to carry it on is 400, but as permission is given to 
the widows or children of such of them as die to continue the business, 
the number has for some time been 501, The trade thus privileged 
with a monopoly is very profitable, so that the sale of a shop which 
is licensed for the business, usually brings a considerable sum to the 
retiring owner. By means of the octroi or town duty, which is 
collected upon all meat sold in Paris, whether slaughtered in the city 
or brought in killed, the quantity consumed is known with accuracy. 
It may be worthy of remark, that although for a few months follow- 
ing the revolution in 1848, the octroi duty (about a halfpenny 
per lb.), was suppressed, no reduction ensued in the price of meat, the 
retailers assigning as a justification for keeping up the price, the disor- 
dered condition of every branch of industry, which deprived them of 
customers for the skins, horns, tallow, or other offal ; so that they were 
obliged to recover the cost of the animals slaughtered, together with 
their trade expenses and profits, from the sale of the meat alone. 

_ The salesof the Paris butchers, which in 1847 amounted to 2,995,7371., 
fell in 1848 to 1,827,4002. There were killed in each of those years :— 








1847, 1848. 
Oeics eats wn, 82,521 75,163 
Cone eee 24,994 19,139 
Cilves . 2 Va 83,580 74,497 
Sheep Ae ee 503,117 442,322 


The weight was, in 1847, 53,523,097 kilogrammes, or 118,040,478 
Ibs. 5 in 1848, 30,384,334 kilogrammes or 66,887,206 ; and the popu- 
lation of Paris being 945,721 souls, the consumption per head conse- 
quently was, in 1847, 125lbs. ; in 1848, 702lbs. 

In 1849 the average consumption per head again advanced to 
121lbs.; and in 1850 reached 129|bs. These quantities are exclusive 
of pork and other articles of animal food, known in France under the 
general name of Charcuterie. The quantity of them were— 

In 1847....24,098,621 Ibs., equal to 25 Ibs. per head. 
1848 ....16,426,570 9 17 ” 
1849....24,502,304 i 20 33 
1850....27,321,553 5s 29 5G 


making the whole consumption of animal food in Paris (exclusive of 
Trish poultry and game)— 


En 184720533, 150 Ibs. per head. tn 1829 2)2.5., 146 Ibs. per head 
E348 i055 4. 87% 5; 1850) 54.11 158 ; 


9? 
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_ The difference between 1847 and 1850 may be in part attributed to 
the increase of population. | 

Not having in this United Kingdom any octroi duties, there are 
not any means for comparing the consumption of Paris with that of 
any of our great cities. An account is indeed kept of the number of 
animals brought for sale to Smithfield, the (hitherto) great London 
market ; but an undefined portion of these are driven away for the 
supply of neighbouring towns ; while, on the other hand, a great and 
increasing but unknown quantity of slaughtered meat finds its way to 
the metropolis for consumption by railways and steam-vessels. 

The statement last offered, showing the lessened value of the articles 
produced in 1848, as compared with the value in 1847, does not afford 
an adequate view of the intensity of suffering inflicted by the events 
of February, in the latter year, on the working population of Paris. 
During the months of January and February, there had been ex- 
perienced more than the usual degree of activity in trade and manu- 
factures, and again towards the close of the year business began to 
assume more of its usual appearance, so that many of the 186,000 
workmen who were thrown out of employment in the four months from 
March to June inclusive, again found work. It is stated in the volume 
whence these particulars are drawn, that the number thus unemployed 
would have been even greater than it was, but for the sacrifices made 
by many of the employers, to retain as many workmen as possible in 
their manufactories. : 

On the other hand, as is justly stated in the report, we should, in 
order to form a just idea of the miserable condition of the labouring 
population of Paris during the four worst months of 1848, add to the 
186,405 discharged workmen, a large proportion of the 32,583 persons 
who in 1847 were found to be working on their own account, either 
alone or with the help of a single workman, and who would find 
themselves without employment. The crisis would, for these, and also 
for the 25,116 persons employing each not more than ten workmen, 
prove even more distressing than for the workmen themselves, reducing 
many among them from a condition of independence to the necessity 
of themselves becoming workmen for wages. 

It is a curious fact stated in the report, that the carriage builders, 
whose sales fell off in 1848, as compared with 1847, to the extent of 
83, 86, and even 90 per cent., found some compensation in the in- 
creased demand which arose for anilitary equipments, the amount of 
which was greater in 1848 than 1847 by 29 per cent. Among the 
persons engaged in several of the individual branches of industry 
comprised in the several groups, the suffering was much greater than 
would appear from the figures already given, while consequently 
others would escape with smaller injury. Of those comprehended in 
the “spinning and weaving group,” the woolcombers experienced a 
loss of trade equal to 90 per cent., and pattern drawers, 80 per cent. 
The makers of sofas (fauteuils) and the like articles of luxury, suffered 
to the extent of 85 per cent. Wood-turners and makers of billiard- 
tables, suffered equally. Bronzists had a lessened demand, equal to 
76 per cent.; and upholsterers found their sales diminished by 
74 per cent. Goldbeaters suffered a diminution of 87 per cent., gold- 
smiths of 73 per cent., and jewellers 68 per cent. Printers and com- 
positors suffered but little comparatively, their labour producing, in 
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1848, only 27 per cent. less than in 1847; for although the printing 
of larger works was, to a very great degree, suspended, there arose a 
good demand for their labour, in the printing of pamphlets and smaller 
works called for by the circumstances of the time. The effect of the 
crisis was further lessened by the degree in which the export trade 
was maintained, the value of goods thus sent through the Paris 
custom-house in 1848 having been smaller than that of the exports of 
1847 by only 114 per cent.; and considering the great and sudden fall 
in the prices of all articles of French manufacture after the revolution, 
it is fair to assume that the quantity of goods thus exported in the 
later year, was at least as great as it had been in 1847. 

The report gives various statements regarding the degree of in- 
struction found among the workmen, their method of living and habits, 
upon many of which subjects I must forbear to enter, lest this abstract 

should extend itself to an inconvenient length. One of the most 
interesting of these matters is that relating to instruction. The 
Committee succeeded in ascertaining certain facts on this head, re- 
specting 169,431 workmen, out of the total number of 204,925 
employed, or 83 per cent. of the whole. Among these there were 
found 147,311, or 87 per cent., who could read and write, and 22,120 
who were uninstructed. They give it as their opinion, that if they 
had succeeded in obtaining information on this head, respecting the 
the whole male population of Paris engaged in manufactures, the 
proportional result would have proved the same as that which they 
have ascertained, With some very trifling exceptions, they found that 
all workmen engaged in printing and employments connected therewith, 
all those employed by jewellers and gold and silver smiths, and those 
engaged in the production of articles to which the name of “ Parisian 
Industry” is applied, are instructed. The uninstructed are mostly 
found among those employed in labour connected with the preparation 
of leather, turnery, and basket-work. Out of 86,617°women whose 
condition in this respect was ascertained, 68,219, or 79 per cent., were 
found able to read and write. 

Tt speaks well for the personal respectability of the labouring 
population of Paris, that among 167,094 males and 87,204 females, 
with regard to whom answers in this respect were obtained, there were 
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Males, Females. 

ite | aeieeneemetineheimmeemmend 
Living in apartments furnished by themselves .... 122,922 68,691 
5 With parents of relations .6402.4..45..c.eeeesea ns 4,200 12,141 
bo Mithithel employers —siscsissscsusieeveaucs. etd 5,661 2,214 
Fy MA TUPMIShE? OA ZIN GS. o. cose. ssrdenvdnrrdemneoseruecs 34,311 4,158 
167,094 87,204 





Fe a 

On the subject of holiday-making, it is said:—The voluntary 
holiday of Monday has, among the greater part of the occupations in 
Paris, the saddest effect upon the morality of the workpeople, and it is 
this which most generally deprives them of the means of making any 
saving. If Sunday is not observed by them as a day given to religion, 
it is at least regarded by the workman asa day to be spent with his 
family. He willingly gives up part of this day to industry, but in 
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the evening he walks abroad with his wife and children. . He Considers, 
however, that he has a right to another day devotedto_his’ personal 
gratification. Monday is the day to be spent with his comrades, and 
it is then that his expenditure is the most lavish. The Monday 
holiday is the object of the most lively desire, and to acquire the 
means for its indulgence is often the greatest stimulus to industry. 
In the course of the inquiries made by the Committee, it often appeared 
that the men who received the largest wages are those whose savings 
are the smallest. Not only do they absent themselves from the work- 
shop on Monday, but their absence is prolonged for two, three, or 
more days, until their resources for dissipation are exhausted; in 
which imprudent conduct they have but too many imitators in 
England and other countries. 


APPENDIX. 


Articles de Paris, 











Makers of Accordions Straw Hat Cleaners and | ‘‘ Necessaire’’-makers 
Whalebone Cutters or Preparers (Dressing or Travelling 
Splitters Workers in Hair Case-makers) 
Toy-makers(Bimbeloterie) | Fan-makers Organ Builders 
Horn, Bone, and Mother- | Wax Figure-makers Parasol and Umbrella- 
o’ Pearl Button-makers | Artificial Flower-makers makers 
Metal and Stuff Buttons | Sheath-makers Perfumers 
makers Leather Glove-makers Comb-makers 
Makers of Fine Brushes Warm Glove-makers Piano and Harp-makers 
Watch and Clock Dial- | Clock-makers Feather Sellers & Dressers 
makers Musical Instrument- Portfolio-makers, &c. 
Cane and Whip-makers makers—~ “* Tabletterie’’ (Makers of 
Makers of Paper Boxes (String, Bow,and Wind) small wares, chiefly of 
Straw Hat Finishers and (Wood and Brass) wood, ivory, tortoise- 
Trimmers Spectacle Frame-makers shell, bone, and horn) 





Rates of Wages Earned by Assistants in the undermentioned Trades. 


























Average Weekly 
Trades, Lowest. Highest, Average. Earnings in 

* English Money. 
Fr. Fr. Fr, ead 
OAMEOEGS 2 Saicdi sac setter eB absence de: 0°75 8°00 3°60 tf Os 
1S) oa SE fe ce 1:00 7°00 3°50 019 7 
LC) ee een ee 1:00 15°00 5°67 ee Al 
a, 2 a ee a 1°00 7°00 3°50 O- 1g 7 
SHOe=MAKETS ......5.00.000..000c00. 0°75 9°00 2°95 016 6 
Carpenters and Joiners .... 2°50 8°00 4°89 | Sane 
SHVErSIMIHS 6....05.sccdercdeeoecss: 2°00 10°00 4°95 bn fe'§ 
LaACC=MAaK[L sncscciscscdeceessasoee: Bs en 1:90 010 7 
Cabinet-makers................... 3°61 1 0 3 
By) 6 C0) 1 A ae 3°35 018 9 
Theeksaitens 3.0383... a Ape 3°83 ros 
Linen Garment-makers. .... 2°25 5°50 3°36 018 10 
Sugary Weninersy 2... Gi. ics scisas ‘ 3°23 O18 1 
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Rates of Wages Earned by Assistants in the undermentioned Trades— 























i Continued. 
Average Weekly 
Lowest. Highest. Average. Earnings in 
English Money. 

Fr. Fr. Fr. FE 8s.cithe 
CE TIONS cccconatsesveecsevadecnes ost 1°58 10°00 4°22 1 gatg 0 
Carpet-makers. .......:as0008. se ae 4°32 1 4 2 
Coach Builders-.........es0.ccccee: 1°50 8°00 | 4°01 Led 
Confectioners © ........csssecccaee a: ue 3°89 tay Sls) 
(BROMISES IMG Freckle Le S34 4°18 L 3 <6 
Fl abet aleeiss sr apaentiiaeehoa: 1°50 12°00 4°25 1+ 3.10 
House Painters %........0.0d000.0.. aN feud: rs 3°93 1 2h ao) 

Sausage-makers, &¢............. 2 es mish ahs 
Printers ship ae 1°50 15°00 4°43 14°10 
Glove-makers ...........000. ark 20042=: 6°00 4°10 1 210 
DNATUTOE Sins scacsuacosscvaccehooacne 2°50 4°50 3°62 L. 60-3 
BUM PESSES: .ooccecccsensccocageees 0°50 3°50 2°19 Q 12-3 
Piano and Harp-makers .... 1°25 20°00 4°83 1, He 
Artificial Flower-makers ... 2°00 6°00 ey) 5 a hes 
Paper Hanging-makers........ eat Se es 





The most important among the branches of industry included in the 
foregoing table, as respects the number of persons engaged as employers 
or workpeople and the value of articles produced, are the following :— 









































Numbers employed. Value of 
Masters. Workmen, pene ei aa: 
No. No. No. £ 
PRIMO US sas Me 1 Pee esa ds Geese Boan: 6,891 22215 29,106 33225, 042 
MEO ORS fet iad eo disetsteadUiodons: 500 1,429 1,929 2.99054 od 
GE WOUEES® “a ciswseridvcdec Siveboads se: 485 4,939 5,424 27400,000 
Yo) A a Re 604 2,646 3,250 2,409,696 
Shoe-makers ci... isiisiivssscoceoe! 6,048 20,929 26,970 1,731,299 
Carpenters and Joiners........ 1,133 11,679 12,812 17233835 
Silversmiths ........... ae es 126 4,445 4,571 1,161,044 
Mae IOP oa Sesnssccacconca: 992 9,494 10,486 1,136,198 
Cabinet-makers..............0060.. 1,831 9,046 10,877 1,119,318 
INE ASRS = 4c aeccsom cae potas 364 9,287 9,651 1,074,149 
BOCKSMIIEDS ..dccarsucieontacsvensen: 1,077 7,496 8,573 1,064,576 
Linen Garment-makers, &c. 1,966 10,190 12,156 1,062,148 
Sugar ReERMENS ..oicecvekessoces- 9 435 444 940,000 
RG ETA GES 52 dois os Scale stuaebamionieiie 271 2,460 25408 936,996 
Carpet-makers.i:.ssihescoswce: 476 3,920 4,396 826,528 
Coach Builders .....:.).%......... 194 B71 2 3,966 775,893 
Confectioners, &c................ 440 2,355 ae bel 740,692 
ROM EISUBE cs hecs Niet toonsccacs. 188 27 1h 2,899 739,760 
Peat smakers: 3.....:2fhtisvereccs- 639 4,093 A732 670,507 
House? Painters... 83esiees.: 866 5,571 6,437 645,380 
Sausage-makers, &C.......0006.. 118 833 95} 629,252 
Pn tO0s i. ....05c.ceeetec aeons 84 4,536 4,620 610,888 
Gilove-makerss .. 00S. 82 1,950 2 koe 570,730 
Dentligers?: © ....0-¢. 5a err as 852 Ds 7. 3,569 493,044 
Washerwomen ..............cc000. 4,847 8,763 13,610 482,408 
Piano and Harp-makers .... 194 2,889 3,083 459,443 
Artificial Flower-makers .... 618 1,979 2,597 442,227 
Paper Hanging-makers........ 139 3,295 3,434 409,086 
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Tabular View of the Industry of the several Arrondissements, 





















































Arrondisse-| Number of Number of Value of Goods Value Pro- 
ment. Employers. Workmen, Total Number. Produced. dueed per 
. Head. 
£ £ 8 
Ast 3,933 24,025 24,956 4,111,700 164 15 
2nd 6,459 33,998 40,457 7,106,748 175, I3 
3rd 4,075 28,256 32,331 5,085,024 157- 5 
4th 4,181 16,861 21,042 2,894,016 Faz ¥0 
5th 6,078 45,638 51,716 6,791,099 ts! 6 
6th 10,324 57,988 68,312 9,407,145 137 14 
7th 5,971 35,605 41,576 6,155,959 148 #1 
8th 7,456 43,543 50,999 7,006,559 £37 107 
Sth 5,153 10,273 13,426 1,596,152 118 18 
10th 4,134 15,962 | 20,096 2,828,872 140 15 
11th 3,952 15,901 19,853 2,549,435 128 8 
12th 5,100 17,482 22,582 3,012,425 133 8 
64,816 342,530 407,346 58,945,134 143 14 








On the Laws of the Currency in Ireland, as exemplified in the changes 
that have taken place in the Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation 
in Ireland, since the passing of the Act of 1845. By J. W. 
GiILBART, Esa., F.R.S. 


* [Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Belfast, 
2nd and 3rd September, 1852. ] 


No. I. 


I cannot better explain what I mean by the Laws of the Currency in 
Ireland, than by making two extracts from an article on the Laws of 
the Currency, published in the ‘Foreign and Colonial Review,” of 
April, 1844. This article was written by myself, and contains a 
summary of my own evidence on the subject before the Committee on 
Banks of Issue, in the year 1841 :—* 

‘“<'We will take the monthly returns of the circulation for the period 
that is past; that is, from September, 1833, to the end of 1843, and 
endeavour, by observing their various revolutions, to discover if they 
are governed by any fixed causes or principles—to ascertain if those 
principles are uniform in their operation; and if we should discover 
that the revolutions of the currency are regulated by any uniform 
principles, we shall call those principles the Laws of the Currency. 

‘‘From what we have already said of the laws of the currency, 
those of our readers who are acquainted with Ireland will be able to 
judge beforehand of the revolutions of her circulation. Being purely 
an agricultural country, the lowest points will of course be in August 
or September, immediately before the harvest and the commencement 
of the cattle and bacon-trade. Then it rises rapidly till it reaches its 
highest point in January, and then gradually declines. As an agri- 

* A summary of the evidence taken before the Committee has been published by 
Mr. G. M. Bell.—Longman. 

| x 2 
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cultural country, we should naturally expect that during the season of 
increase the circulation would expand most in the rural districts; and 
so we find that the circulation of the Bank of Ireland, in Dublin, 
expands very moderately—that of her branches which are located 
chiefly in large towns expands more—while the circulation of the 
joint-stock banks which are located in the agricultural districts 
receives the largest increase. Again, the purchases and-'sales of 
agricultural produce are known to be in small amounts; and hence 
the notes of the smallest denomination receive the largest relative 
increase. The annual changes of the Irish circulation are governed 
chiefly by the produce of the harvest and the prices of agricultural 
products. These are the laws of the circulation of Ireland.” : 

In the present paper I shall consider the laws of the circulation 

only so far as they are exemplified in the changes that have taken 
place in the annual amounts of the notes in circulation in Ireland since 
the year 1845, 
_ In that year an act was passed for the regulation of bank notes in 
Ireland. The average amount of notes that had been in circulation 
during the year ending May 1, 1845 (6,354,494/.), was made the fixed 
or authorised issue. For any amount beyond its authorised issue, 
each bank was required to hold an equal sum in gold or silver coin, 
the silver not to exceed one-fourth of the whole. The act came into 
operation on the 6th December, 1845, and from that period each bank 
has made returns to the Government, stating the average amount of 
notes in circulation during the preceding four weeks, distinguishing the 
notes under 5/. from those of 52. and upwards, and giving the amount 
of gold and silver coin it held in its vaults. These returns are made 
, by all the banks of circulation in Ireland. These are, the Bank of 
Ireland, the Provincial Bank of Ireland, the National Bank of Ireland, 
the National Bank of Clonmel, the National Bank of Carrick-on-Suir, 
and the three banks in Belfast, viz., the Northern Bank, the Belfast 
Banking Company, and the Ulster Banking Company. 

We possess these returns for every four weeks from J anuary, 1846, 
to the present time. By adding together all the returns made during 
each year, and then dividing by thirteen, we obtain of course the 
average amounts in circulation from 1846 to the year 1851, inclusive. 
Ihave also added the proportion per cent. which these averages bear - 
to the certified circulation of 6,354,494. 

The following are the average amounts in circulation :— 

















aveente Proportion to 
Years, Gino ae on, Certified 
Circulation. 
184650 3.ic0ck 7,259,948 114235 
|e Ye 6,008,833 94°55 
SAG cern 4,828,992 76°00 
TSAO Ae 4,310,283 67°83 
TS5035 chek 4,512,444 71:00 
LS Ob ee 4,462,909 70°25 


From this table it appears that, if the authorised issue be represented 
by the number 100, the actual circulation for the six years, 1846 to 1851, 
inclusive, will be represented by the numbers, 114, 94, 76, 67, 71, 70. 
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The question naturally occurs to us—What is the cause of this 
great falling-off in the annual circulation since the passing of the 
act of 1845 % 

We may premise that this reduction could not be produced by the 
operation of the act itself. The act does not restrict the amount of 
notes in circulation ; it merely requires, that for all notes issued above 
a fixed amount, the banks shall hold in their vaults an equal amount 
of gold. Nor has this reduction been the voluntary act of the bankers. 
Their profits would have been greater if the circulation had been 
greater, but they had not the power to keep it up to the authorised 
amount ; and, fortunately for them, the act did not require them to do 
so. Nor does the amount of notes in circulation correspond with the 
amount of gold in the Bank of England; for the gold in the Bank of 
England is, at the present time, much higher than it was on the Ist 
May 1845, although the Irish notes in circulation are much less. We 
have here, then, three negative laws of the currency in Ireland— 
namely, that the amount of notes in circulation in Ireland is not 
regulated by the Act of Parliament, nor by the wishes of the Irish 
bankers, nor by the stock of gold in the Bank of England. 

As notes are issued in Ireland chiefly for the purpose of purchasing 
agricultural produce, it would seem to follow that the amount of notes 
put into circulation, will be regulated mainly by the quantity of that 
produce, and by the price at which it is purchased. If, then, we find 
that, in the years since 1845, the quantity of agricultural produce has 
been less, or the price at which it has been sold has been less, and 
especially if both these circumstances should have occurred, then have 
we an adequate cause for a reduction in the amount of bank notes in 
circulation. 

1. The annual productiveness of the harvest would affect the 
amount of notes in circulation. 

We have already noticed the annual averages of the circulation, 
taking the year according to the calendar, from January to December. 
We will now take the annual averages, commericing each year from 
the end of August, which is more properly the agricultural year. By 
this arrangement we shall be better able to compare the character of 
the harvest in each year with the amount of notes in circulation. The 
following are the annual averages, ending with the month of August, 
and the proportion to the certified circulation :— 




















Proportion to 
Yeard ects Certified 
Circulation, 
TS4G6.20csde 7,192,183 113°18 
icy Vee 6,644,994 104°57 
BOS oeMauesn 5,023,442 79°00 
MGA OR aun aes: 4,433,732 69°77 
EBD O cycanlen ck 4,396,820 69°19 
secedier 4,537,304 71°41 
4,528,762 Zu: 





From the description of the harvests given in the annual reports of 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland, we learn that the years 1846 and 
1848 were disastrous in regard to the produce of the harvest ; and we 
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consequently find, as we should naturally expect, a falling-off in the 
following years in the circulation of bank notes; but the harvest of 
1847 is described as ‘on the whole a productive one,” that of 1849 is 
‘on the whole abovean average.” In 1850, though the crop of wheat 
was inferior, ‘‘ the oat and barley crops were good both in quality and 
quantity.” Yet these productive years did not produce any corres- 
ponding advance in the circulation of bank notes. We infer, therefore, 
that there are other laws or circumstances by which the circulation is 
governed besides the productiveness of the harvest on the land 
actually under cultivation. 

2. This will lead us to observe, that a bad harvest in one year may, 
by the distress it produces, cause a less production of commodities in 
several following years; and hence there may be a less demand for 
bank notes. 

A bad harvest produces distress among the farmers; and this 
distress affects the amount of circulation In two ways:—TFirst, the 
farmer consumes his own produce instead of selling it, and thus does not 
require the use of notes. If his potatoes are destroyed, he will consume 
his grain. In the Provincial Bank Report of 1846, it is stated that, 
although the crop of oats was productive and good, a larger portion 
than usual of the year's crop was believed to be retained for consump- 
tion in Ireland, in consequence of the apprehended deficiency in the 
supply of potatoes. Secondly, the distress of the farmer diminishes 
the instruments of reproduction. If he has no potatoes he can rear no 
pigs. An abundant crop of potatoes produces in the following year 
an abundant crop of pigs, but a famine of potatoes will be followed by 
a famine of pigs; and hence, the distress of one year may have the 
effect upon the circulation of notes in several succeeding years. This 
circumstance is referred to in the Provincial Bank Report of 1850— 
“The extensive cultivation of the potato may be considered liable to 
objection, but it must be remembered that this is the foundation of one 
branch of the provision trade, which was in former years of great 
importance to Ireland; and as the stock of pigs, which was so greatly 
reduced after the failure of the potato crop of 1846, has been again 
considerably increased during the last two years, it may he hoped 
that, if there be a good potato crop this year, that important branch 
of Irish trade may be again established on its former basis.” 

After the failure of the potato crop in 1846, the exportation of swine 
was reduced from 480,827 in 1846, to 106,407 in 1847. The potato 
crop again failed in 1848. The number of swine exported in 1848 
was 110,787 ; in 1849 it was only 68,053. 

The destruction of the pigs which took place in 1846 would doubt- 
less affect the circulation of notes in subsequent years, especially in 
1847, 1848, and 1849, and probably, also, to a certain extent, in the 
years 1850 and 1851]. 

But pigs can be reproduced more rapidly than cattle, as they are 
more fruitful, and sooner reach maturity. The seasons of famine 
caused the exportation of cattle in order to obtain food; and thus the 
means of reproduction in future years were destroyed to a more serious 
extent, In passing through Connemara a few days ago, a fellow tra- 
veller informed me that the mountains we then saw naked had, previous 
to the famine, been covered with sheep and cattle. 
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The extent of the distress, and consequent destruction of the 
instruments of reproduction, was shown in the rapid increase of the 
poor-rates; and it may be remarked, that the greatest number of 
persons relieved was in the year 1849-~the year that the notes in 
circulation were at their lowest point of depression. 

3. We may also observe, that a reduction in the quantity of 
commodities produced may be caused by a reduction in the number of — 
producers, and this would occasion a less demand for bank notes. 

Jt appears from the census of 1841 and 1851, that, between these 
two periods, the population has declined 1,659,330, or at the rate of 
20 per cent.; and calculations have been made to show that the whole 
of this decrease had taken place since the year of the famine, 1846.* 
Such a decrease, from whatever cause, must be attended with a 
decrease in the commodities produced and consumed by those indivi- 
duals, and will consequently have occasioned a less demand for bank 
notes to pay for those commodities. If the lands previously occupied 
by this departed population remain uncultivated, there is a direct 
decrease in the agricultural produce. Such might be the effect where 
the occupants died. Emigration might produce an additional effect. 
The emigrants, before their departure, would change all their bank 
notes into gold to take with them, and thus would occasion a further 
reduction of the circulation. 

It may be presumed, therefore, that, up to the present time, there 
has been a large decrease in the produce of the country, and con- 
sequently in the circulation of bank notes, from the decrease in the 
number of its inhabitants. This decrease would probably take place 
chiefly by deaths in the years 1846 and 1847, and in subsequent 
years chiefly by emigration. A great stimulus was given to emigra- 
tion in the year 1845, which has continued to the present time. We 
may observe, that the year of the greatest emigration, 1849, was the 
year of the greatest distress, and of the greatest diminution of bank 
notes in circulation. 

This decrease of the population occurred chiefly among those who 
had but small holdingsin land. Their removal, therefore, would effect 
the circulation in two ways, even supposing the land were subsequently 
cultivated. Those small cultivators are compelled to bring their 
produce to market immediately after the harvest, and hence the 
circulation rises in September and October. From these small 
holdings, too, the produce is brought to market in small quantities— 
‘each man brings his sack of oats, or two or three pigs, to market ;” 
and hence the circulation, thus occasioned, must consist chiefly of 
small notes. 

4, We may further observe, then, the amount of notes that circu- 
late in a country will also be affected by the quantity of commodities 
exported, and the quatity imported. 

The season in which there is the greatest export of commodities 
is the season of the highest circulation. But importation withdraws 
the notes previously in circulation. Were a banker to advance 100/. 
to an exporter, the advance would be made in notes, which would be 
distributed ‘among the farmers, and remain in circulation till the 
landlord called for his rent. Were a banker to advance 100/. to an 


* See Table I. in the Appendix. 
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importer, the advance must be made by a draft on England, and he 
would be repaid by his own notes, withdrawn from circulation in 
payment for the articles imported. Imports not only do not draw 
out any of the bankers’ notes, but they, moreover, withdraw those 
which were previously in circulation. When a man imports, say 100/. 
worth of oats, he sell them to the dealers, and the dealers to the 
consumers. ‘he consumers pay the dealer in notes, which are passed 
to the importer, who takes them to the bank, and gets for them a bill 
on London, with which he pays for the oats. The effect of diminished 
exports and increased imports is referred to in the Reports of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, every year from 1847 to 1851 ; and 
Mr. Murray states, in his evidence before the Committee on Commer- 
cial Distress, that not only was the amount of notes reduced, but also 
that of silver. 

“When a period of pressure takes place, the silver is forced out 
of their hands into the hands of the banks, and the account I have 
delivered to the Committee exhibits that. On the 3rd of January, 
1846, there was in the hands of all-the banks in Ireland 267,0002. in 
silver; there is at this present moment 501,000 in silver in the hands 
of all the banks; so that you have to add to the diminished issue of 
bank notes a dimished amount of silver, in the hands of the general 
community of Ireland, of nearly 250,0002.” , 

The public returns show that, after the year 1845, the exports 
from Ireland were largely reduced, especially in the years 1847 and 
1849, and in those years, too, occurred the largest importations. 
These imports were paid for by the capital of the country, and in part 
by the money of the country. 

5. Thus we find that the reduction in the amount of notes in cir- 
culation in Ireland has been preceded or accompanied by a reduction 
in the amount of commodities produced, occasioned by a reduced pro- 
ductiveness in the land actually cultivated, a destruction in the instru- 
ments of reproduction by the distress thus occasioned, a reduction in 
the number of producers by deaths and emigration, and the exporta- 
tion of an increased portion of its capital in exchange for food. But 
there is another circumstance that concurs powerfully in producing 
the same effect—that is, the prices at which the commodities brought 
to market are sold, 

The failure of the crops in Ireland led the late Sir Robert Peel 
to introduce “ An Act to Amend the Laws relating to the Importa- 
tion of Corn.” It is 9 & 10 Vict., cap. 22, and was passed June 26, 
1846. A large reduction was made in the duty immediately ; and it 
was enacted that, after the first day of February, 1849, the duty on 
wheat, barley, oats, &c., should be only 1s. per quarter. And, in 
consequence of the increased distress in Ireland, another act was passed, 
in January 1847 (9 Vict., cap. 1), to suspend, until the first day 
of the following September, all the duties on the importation of corn. 

In consequence of these acts, large importations took place, and 
the prices gradually declined. 

I have no means of ascertaining the average prices of grain through- 
out Ireland, but I have obtained from a London corn-merchant the 
average prices of wheat, barley, and oats, for each year from 1841 to 
1851, and taking in each case the prices of the year 1843 as repre- 
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sented by 100, I have calculated the variations per cent. in the 
subsequent years. 

In the following table the first column represents the variations in 
the circulation for each year, ending December, as compared with 
the actual circulation ending December 1845 (6,949,403/.) The table 
assumes, of course, that the changes in the prices of grain in Ireland 
have corresponded with those that have taken place in England :— 


A Comparative View of the Changes in the Prices of Wheat, Barley, and 
Oats, and the Circulation for each Year, ending December, from 1845 to 
1851, as compared with the Circulation and the Prices of the Year 1845, 





Years, Circulation. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 














Lgo S eees 100-00 100°00 100-00 100°00 
T8460... 104°46 107°90 103°40 105°20 
1847........ 86°47 136°80 138°70 127°00 
VO4Sis5.... 69°49 99°51 99°47 901 
849005505. 62°02 87°68 87°63 77°78 
PSO: c.0. 64:93 79°47 73°99 72°96 
Loo) eee 64°22 76°03 78°15 82°60 





On comparing the years 1845 and 1851, we find that the circula- 
tion has declined 35°78 per cent., the price of wheat has declined 
24 per cent., of barley 21°85 per cent., and of oats 17°40 per cent. 
If we compare the year 1841 with 1851, the decline of the circulation 
will only be at a rate of 16°7 per cent., while the price of wheat 
shows a decline of 40 per cent., of barley 25 per cent., and of oats 
17 per cent. 

6. Having now taken a view of the circumstances that have 
regulated the circulation of bank notes in Ireland, we will endeavour 
to trace the influence they have had respectively upon the circulation 
of each year from 1845 to 1851. We shall compare each year, not 
with the certified circulation, ending May 1, 1845 (6,354,494/.), but 
with the actual circulation, ending December 1845 (6,949,403/.) 
We may premise that this standard of measurement is a high 
standard. ‘The circulation of the four preceding years had been as 
follows :— 


Es j Es 
BGAN ese ovectiesanen 5,355,814 BOGS Mitecpacteurete 5,168,585 
WOE ISS cnacchttes 5,114,457 UB Baek R ev scasess 5,936,913 


The following is the circulation of the succeeding years :— 





Increase on the Decrease on the 











Meee. Cicusren. Preceding Year. Preceding Year. 
1845........ COROT em elt eisai OEP) abodes 
1846:3.0.%; 7,259,948 SLOOwbe As lat wise ta dnd 
TBST ovine. BeOS Ba bls. o. -eepesons 1,251,065 
1848... 4,828,992 tise 1,179,891 
Lo Pie BEE GOGk 8 i | eekconss 518,709 
WOOO Ae). 4,512,444 QOD rere ees 
EOHDio. isi. AGS SUG. 4h 200) dea 49,535 





aT EE ET EET BIE I SEIT ERIE PI ETE NEE ON IDA TOI PTI LT EEA ET TEI TIT TT NEL TEE AE EN ES TE SE TED 
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1846.—The increase in the circulation this year was owing, 
doubtless, to the abundant harvest of 1845. It has been observed that 
good and bad harvests often come in clusters. According to the 
Reports of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, the four years, ending 
with 1841, were all remarkable for bad harvests. But in the four suc- 
ceeding years, fron: 1842 to 1845, the harvests were abundant; and 
in each case an increase had taken place in the circulation of notes 
in the following year, though not to any great amount in the year 
1843, owing, possibly, to a fall in the price of wheat and oats. . 

The failure of the potato crop in 1846 does not appear to have had 
much effect in diminishing the amount of notes in circulation in that 
year. But we must recollect that the circulation was sustained by 
the large expenditure made by Government to relieve the distress. 

1¢47.—The decline of 1,251,065/. in this year was, doubtless, 
owing to the failure of the potatoes in the preceding year. This 
seems obvious, from the large falling-off in the exportation of swine. 
It was further diminished by the large importations of food and the 
increase of emigration. The circulation would probably have fallen 
still lower, had not an advance taken place in the price of all kinds 
of grain. ’ 

1848.—Another large decrease, of 1,179,8912. in the circulation, as 
compared with the amount of the preceding year. In addition to the 
causes that continued to operate from the preceding year, this year 
was remarkable for a bad harvest, and another failure in the potato 
crop. The poor-rates were more than doubled. Still, the circulation 
would not have fallen so low, had not a large reduction taken place 
in the prices of all kinds of agricultural produce. 

1849.—A further decline in the circulation (518,709/.) The 
lowest amount of notes in circulation, since the passing of the act of 
1845, occurred in the four weeks ending September 8, in this year ; 
it was 2,811,445/, The failure of the potato crop in the preceding 
year was shown this year in a further reduction in the export of 
swine. In this year, too, occurred a further reduction in the price of 
grain, a larger increase in the importation of food, a great increase in 
the number of persons relieved from the poor-rate, and a great stimulus 
appears to have been given to emigration. 

1850,—Although the prices of grain continued to decline, the cir- 
culation of notes this year shows an increase of 202,161/. upon that of 
the preceding. The export of swine was increased. The importation 
of food, though large, was less than in the preceding year, and a large 
reduction took place in the poor-rates. 

1851.—The circulation differs little from that of 1850, only by 
49,5350. ; and the year is marked by similar characteristics, with a still 
further decline in the poor-rates. The price of wheat was lower than 
the preceding, but that of oats had advanced. 

1852.—With regard to the present year, so far as it hag gone, 
it seems to resemble the last in regard to the total amount of the 
circulation. Taking the year ending August, the average amount of 
the circulation in 1852 is nearly the same as that of 1851. But there 
is a difference in the circulation of the different months. The circula- 
tion of 1851 was higher than that of 1852 in the months of January, 
February, March, and April, but less than 1852 in the months of 


Be SO nh 
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May, June, Sely, and August. This is a favourable indication, and 
shows that at present the country is in a better state than it was this 
time last year. During the four weeks ending the 9th August, 1851, 
the circulation was 3.97 8,435/.; for the same period ending v th 
August, 1852, it is 4,396, A551. 

"From the whole, we infer that the difference between the amount 
of bank notes circulating i in a country at two distant periods cannot 
be regarded as any correct test of the condition of its inhabitants at 
those periods, unless we take into account all the circumstances by 
which that difference is attended—that the decline of the circulation 
of bank notes in Ireland, from the year 1845 to 1851, is no accurate 
measure of the distress that has existed in the country, or that now 
exists, as other causes besides distress have concurred in producing 
that effect—that in comparing the circulation of 1845 and 1851, we 
are making a comparison unfavourable to the country, as the year 
1845 was a year remarkable for the high amount of its circulation—_ 
and that we should indulge in no oloomy inferences as to the condi-— 
tion of the country, even if the circulation should never recover 
its former amount. 

I may, indeed, remark, that even the permanent reduction of the 
circulation to its present amount would be no conclusive evidence 
of the distressed condition of the country; for though distress first 
caused the decline of the circulation, yet, from the new circumstances 
which that distress introduced, the same amount of bank notes are 
not now necessary for conducting its operations. In confirmation of 
this opinion, I will quote from the article on the ‘“ Laws of the Cur- 
rency an extract on the circulation of England :-— 

‘“* During the last five years there has been a gradual reduction 
in the annual amount of the country circulation, as appears from the 
following table, which shows the average amount in each year, from 
1839 to 1843, both inclusive. 


x £ 
BB Oasis ae tei “Risa 11,715,527 DE ari. desiokn peehen 8,249,052 
USAR. esd ss vetaudea: 10,457,057 eA Oe aciedilees osasngans 7,667,916. 
MSD sseccepes oacenges 9,671,643 


Thus it appears that, since the year 1839, the circulation of the 


_ Private and Joint Stock Banks of England has declined to a greater 


extent than the circulation of Ireland since the year 1841. At 
present, the authorised circulation of the English banks is only 
8,108,062/., and the actual circulation, for the month ending on 
12th of June last, was only 6,355,3977.,* and it has been at a much 
lower amount. Among the causes assigned for this decline in the 
circulation of the English banks, are the establishment of the penny 
postage, the introduction of railways, the decline in the price of corn, 
and the extension of the practice of keeping banking accounts. These 
causes have also operated in Ireland, while there are other causes, 
such as the consolidation of small farms, and the cultivation of flax 
instead of corn, that will tend to produce the same effects. Even 
increasing prosperity will not always increase the amount of notes in 


* The official Returns for the circulation of bank notes in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, are regularly published every month in the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine.” 
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circulation,—sometimes the reverse. For as nations become wealthy, 
they learn to economise the currency. Large transactions are settled 
by cheques on bankers, or bills of exchange, and notes are employed 
only in making payments of small amount. I cannot here enlarge on 
these topics. I can only recommend the study of the variations m 
the circulation of bank notes in Ireland, since the year 1845, as a 
subject fruitful in illustrations of most important principles, and sug- 
gestive of many practical lessons. Here men of business may obtain 
guidance, men of science may gather wisdom, and statesmen may 


receive instruction. ) 
A Table compiled chiefly from “ Thom’s Statistics of Ireland.” 

















: Number 
Swine : Number Total 
ee Exported ioe ee Expendi- ue of Emi- | N2™bEr | Miles of 
Circula- ; all kinds f : Persons | ~ of Emi- : 
: from : Imports | ture from : grants : Railwa 
tion of : Exported : Relieved grants 
Years. Ireland F into the ; from the § opene 
the Year from : from. : from 
. to Treland. Poor- United 5 on the 
ending Grek Treland to Rites the Kin Trish tet of 
December.| piitain, | England. 5 Poor- 8- | Ports ; 
Britain. Rates dom. January. 
£ Qrs. £& £ 
1845...| 6,949,403 3,251,901 | 2,247,098", 816,025 | 114,205 | 98,501 | 23,'705 65 
1846...| 7,259,948 | 480,827 | 1,875,398 | 2,247,098*| 455,001 | 243,938 | 199,851 | 88,813 65 
1847...| 6,008,833 | 106,407 960,582 | 8,034,895 803,686 | 417,139 | 258,270 | 95,952 120 
1848...| 4,828,992 | 110,787 | 2,082,841 | 4,293,978 | 1,835,634 | 610,463 | 248.089 | 59,701 209 
1849...| 4,810,283 | 68,053 | 1,825,929 | 6,031,569 | 2,177,651 | 932,284 | 299,498 | 70,247 361 
1850...) 4,512,444 | 109,170 | 1,298,421 | 5,208,349 | 1,430,108 | 805,702 | 280,849 | 51,083 475 
1851...| 4,462,909 1,110,802 | 708,450 sive aes 537 

















* Average of the three years 1844, 1845, and 1846. 


Noo IT, 

[This Paper, is a continuation of the Paper No. I. The Article was divided 
into two parts, and read before the Association on different days, merely because 
it was deemed too long for one reading. ] 

In my former paper I considered the changes that have taken place 

in the annual amount of notes that have circulated in Ireland since 

the passing of the act of 1845, In the present paper I shall consider ~ 

the monthly variations in the circulation ; its division into notes of 51. 

and upwards, and notes under 5/. ; its distribution among the different 

banks, and the amount of gold and silver they respectively hold to 
meet any demand that may be made upon them for the payment of 
their notes. 

1. The monthly changes in the amount of the circulation. 

Let us take up the returns, and look at any year we please, and 
we Shall find that all the months vary from each other. Beginning 
at January, the amount of the circulation usually declines—slowly 
at first, but more rapidly in May, June, and July, until, by the end 
of August, we arrive at the lowest point. Then, in September, it 
begins to ascend, and goes on increasing till J anuary, and then again 
declines till August.* Now, let us enquire what are the laws which 
regulate these monthly variations. 


* See Table IT, in the Appendix. 
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I stated that the annual variations were caused by variations in 
the quantity and price of agricultural produce. But, as no notes 
could be put into circulation until this produce is brought to market, 
the monthly circulation must depend upon the quantity of produce 
brought to market within the month. Now, it has been the custom 
in Ireland to commence bringing the produce to market immediately 
after the harvest. Hence arises the increase of the notes in September, 
and their further increase in the following months. But, in the 
beginning of the year the landlords collect their rents, and receive 
from their tenants the notes for which this produce has been sold; this 
brings the notes back to the bank, either to be placed to his credit 
Gf he have an account there), or otherwise, in exchange for a letter 
of credit on Dublin or a bill on London. The circuit of a note, then, 
is this :—It is obtained from the bank by a corn-merchant, who pays 
it to a farmer for his corn, which he ships to England. The farmer 
afterwards pays the note for rent to his landlord, who brings it back 
to the bank. Every month the bank is issuing and retiring* notes, 
but from August to January it issues more than it retires; hence 
the amount of notes in circulation increases; but from January to 
August, it retires more notes than it issues, and hence the circulation 
falls. 

The following important evidence, given by Mr. Murray before the 
Committee on Banks of Issue, in the year 1841, shows in what way 
the monthly variations in the circulation of notes may indicate the 
degree of agricultural distress :-— 

“The condition of the people is vastly improved within the last 
fifteen years; and, with the permission of the Committee, I will state 
a substantial instance of that improvement. In 1825, the crop of 
Treland, especially that of the south and west, came to market with 
extreme rapidity after it was cut, and in very bad condition, being 
altogether thrashed out in the open fields. Stackyards were not to 
be seen, or rarely so. The markets were filled to overflowing during 
the months of October, November, and December. In January and 
February these markets were comparatively thinly attended by the 
farmers, as the crop was nearly out of their hands. After February, 
a cargo of wheat or oats could not usually have been collected out of 
the ordinary markets, The case is now very different. The markets 
are much less crowded with produce in October, November, and 
December, and continue equally well supplied in January and 
February. In March and April, field-labour occupies the farmers, 
but in May, June, and July, the markets now continue to be well 
filled where none appeared before, and the corn brought to them in 
good order; thereby showing that the people are now in a condition 
to hold over property which they were formerly, from necessity, 
compelled prematurely to dispose of.” 

In the evidence given by myself before the Committee on Banks 
of Issue in 1841, it was stated that the highest point of the circula- 
tion was about January, but since the year 1845, the highest point 
has usually been in November; thus confirming the statement of 

* The word retire is the word usually employed by Scotch and Irish bankers to 


denote notes withdrawn from circulation, either by being lodged on deposit, or paid 
across the counter, or by some other operation. 
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Mr. Murray, that in seasons of distress the crops are brought earlier 
to market. | 

In the Parliamentary Committees of 1826, the monthly fluctua- 
tions in the circulation were advanced as an argument against the 
abolition of small notes, as in that: case the banks would have to 
import gold from England every September, and return it in the 
spring, the expense of which they would have to reimburse to them- 
selves by additional charges to the public. 

2. Having glanced at the annual and the monthly changes in the 
circulation, I shall notice. another feature suggested to us by these 
public Returns. We observe that a portion of the circulation consists 
.of notes of 5/. and upwards, and another portion of notes under 6/. ; 
and it may be useful to inquire if these two classes of notes are subject 
to the same laws, and whether they rise and fall at the same time, 
and in exact proportion to each other. ~ 

Viewing the monthly circulation, we observe that the small notes, 
like the large notes, are at their lowest amount about the month of 
August, and at their highest amount about January. But we observe, 
also, that, from August, the small notes increase more rapidly than 
the large ones, and after January they decline more rapidly ; so that 
in every year the proportion of small notes in circulation is greater in 
January than in August. \ 

In a table that I have compiled for the purpose, it is shown that 
the small notes bear a higher proportion to the large notes in the 
month of January than in the month of August.* Thus, in January 
1846, the small notes were 58°94 per cent. of the circulation, but, 
in August, they were only 54°33 per cent. We may also observe, 
that those years that have the largest circulation have also the largest 
proportion of small notes. ‘Thus, in 1846, the respective proportions 
for January and August are 58°94 and 54°33; but, in the year 1849, 
the proportions were only, for January, 50°72, and for August, 44:95 
per cent. This is an indication that the reduction of circulation had 
taken place chiefly in the small notes; and this again shows that 
the distress had fallen chiefly on the smaller cultivators of the soil. 

3. Having considered the annual and the monthly fluctuations 
in the currency, and the relative proportion of small and large notes 
in circulation, I will now proceed to another topic of inquiry. 

It might be useful to know whether the total circulation stated 
in the Returns before us was distributed equally over the whole 
surface of Ireland, or distributed unequally, and what are the laws 
that might. produce this unequal distribution. 

The Returns before us would seem to afford us but little informa- 
tion on this subject. or, although we have the total circulation of 
every bank, we have not the separate circulation of each branch, and 
several of the banks have often branches in the same town. 

Still, we may possibly glean some information on the subject, in 
regard, at least, to one of the four provinces into which Ireland is 
divided—the province of Ulster. 

Viewing the three national banks as one, we have before us the 
separate circulation of six banks. Three of these banks have their 
chief office in Dublin—the Bank of Ireland, the Provincial Bank, 


* See Table III. in the Appendix. 
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and the National Bank; and the other three have their chief office 
in Belfast—the Northern Banking Company, the Belfast Banking 
Company, and the Ulster Bank. Now, we may compare these two 
classes of banks with each other, in regard to their circulation, and we 
may inquire whether those banks whose circulation is confined to the 
province of Ulster, have any peculiar features distinct from the other 
banks ; and if so, what is the cause of such peculiarities. | 

The total number of banks and branches issuing their own notes 
in Ireland is 163, of which 70 are in the province of Ulster. As the 
total population of Ireland is 6,515,794, and that of Ulster, 2,004,289,* 
the number of banks in Ulster, in proportion to its population, would 
be fifty. 

The following table shows the number of Banks of Issue in the 
four provinces of Ireland respectively :— 


















































Name of Bank. - Ulster. Leinster. Munster. Connaught. Total. 
Bank of Ireland........ 4 10 6 4 24 
Provincial Bank........ 15 7 -13 3 38 
National Banks........ 1 13 25 a 48 

' Belfast Banks _........ 50 3 53 
Totals.... 0 Se mall eae ie 163 








It may be observed that the circulation of the Belfast banks include 
a much larger proportion of small notes than is contained in the 
circulation of the other banks. To show this, it will be sufficient 
to analyse the last Monthly Return.f Upon the total circulation of all 
the banks, the proportion of small notes is 49°39 per cent.; upon that of 
the Bank of Ireland, 34°73 per cent.; of the Provincial Bank, 58°82 per 
cent.; of thé National Banks, 59°93 per cent.; and of the Belfast Banks, 
86°55 per cent. 

We may inquire—What is the reason that the banks of Ulster 
should have so large a proportionate circulation of small notes? In the 
evidence given, in the year 1826, before the Parliamentary Committees 
appointed to consider the propriety of abolishing small notes in Ireland, 
witnesses from Ulster had stated that small notes were necessary for 
the purposes of the linen manufacture. Mr. J. A. Smith, a linen- 
merchant, and agent for the Belfast Bank at Londonderry, stated to 
the Committee :— 

‘In Lancashire, I believe, all the raw materials are bought in 
Jarge quantities, and by bills. In Ireland, the raw material is all 
bought in small parcels, and all in small notes. In Lancashire, there 
is only cash wanted to pay the workmen, but we want it both to pay 
the workmen and to buy the raw material. I am in the habit of 
employing my linen-buyers to go to the country markets, and I must 
supply them with a week’s money before they start, perhaps five 
hundred or a thousand pounds. They have to go through the interior 


* Table I. in the Appendix. + Table V. in the Appendix. 
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of the country, and do not return for a week. They make all the 
purchases in small quantities, and it is more convenient for them t 
carry notes than gold.” | 

But, since that period, the operations of the linen trade have 
undergone a considerable change; and, as now conducted, they have 
not, I believe, much influence on the note circulation. On this subject 
I may quote a letter I have received in reply to my inquiries. It is 
well known to the inhabitants of Ulster that formerly notes were in 
circulation for twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-one shillings; these 
were abolished by the Act of 1845: 

‘A very considerable change has taken place in the linen trade 
since 1826, At that time, and for some years subsequent, it was the 
practice for the merchants to make all their purchases from the weavers 
direct, in the open market. The weaver bought his own yarn, wove 
it, and brought it in the web to be sold as soon as it was woven. 
Now it is quite different. There is a sort of middleman, whom we 
term a manufacturer. He supplies the yarn to the weaver, pays him 
for the weaving, and sells to the merchant. The smaller class of 
manufacturers, who may have from two to ten webs, sell in the open 
market still; but the merchant, instead of having as many persons to 
pay as there were webs to pay for, has comparatively few. The 
larger class of manufacturers, some of whom will have upwards of a 
thousand looms at work, bring in large quantities of cloth, which they 
dispose of in their warehouses. ‘The quantity sold in Armagh market 
weekly in these ways is not under 10,000 pieces, which is probably 
treble the quantity brought in twenty years ago. The average value 
of the above quantity may be about 7,000/. As far as the linen trade 
is concerned, the circulation of bank notes must be greatly diminished. 
I should have mentioned that the average value of the cloth manu- 
factured in the North of Ireland is much less by the piece than it was; 
first, from the cheapness of the yarn, and, secondly, from the quality 
of the cloth generally being of a coarser kind. In former days, the 
value of the webs sold in this market was from 25s. to 35§., now it is 
under a pound. The fractional notes, for the purposes of the linen 
trade, are, therefore, not missed; and as the payments, except for the 
wages of weaving, are generally for considerable amounts, and every 
man in trade now-a-days having his banker, every transaction is 
settled by a cheque. The wages of the weaver are paid exclusively 
with silver, and a much larger qnantity of it is now required. All 
this must of course lessen the circulation of small notes, and, indeed, of 
the paper currency generally, and we have never had a gold currency, 
There is also a great change in the yarn trade. Formerly a large 
portion of the yarn used was hand-spun, now it is almost exclusively 
mill-spun. 

‘The flax trade is more entensive than ever it was; and so far as 
it and the pork trade are concerned, a small-note currency is as much 
required as formerly; and in these trades, probably, the fractional notes 
are missed; but there are no complaints, now that the traders have 
become used to the want of them.” 

During the season of depression, the circulation of the Belfast banks 
(viewing the three banks as one) was depressed lower than that of 
either of the other banks. Thus the certified circulation of all the 
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Belfast banks, as compared with the certified circulation of all the 
banks, is in the proportion of 13°15 per cent. But the actual circula- 
tion of the Belfast banks, in the year 1847, was only 11:93 per cent. 
of the total actual circulation. In 1848 it was only 11°82 per cent., 
and in 1849 it was 12°89 per cent. Afterwards it recovered. In 
1850 it was 13°44 per cent., in 1851 it was 14°92 per cent., and in 
1852, 16°61 percent., being greater than its proportion of the certified 
calculation. It is known that the manufactures of Ulster are rapidly 
Increasing; but, as I have already observed, manufacturing and com- 
mercial transactions of large individual amount do not put into 
circulation a proportionate amount of bank notes, such transactions 
being usually settled by cheques or by bills of exchange. At the 
same time, it will be observed that, during the last three years, the 
circulation of the Belfast banks has considerably increased. 


Table showing the Proportional Circulation of each Bank, as compared with 
vi whole Circulation of all the Banks, for the following Years, ending 
Uugust :—. 

















Bank of Provincial National Belfast Total 
Ireland. Bank. Banks. Banks. : 
Authorised circula- 
tion, year ending 58°84 14°60 13°41 13°15 100 
May pnkS4D cig. { 


Actual ereiation | 
for the year end- 58°14 15°63 14°30 11°93 100 
ing Aug. 1847....J 


for the year end- 59°87 15°48 12°83 BLes2 100 


Actual circulation 
ing Aug. 1848.... 


for the year end- 59°37 14°83 12°91 12°89 100 


ing Aug. 1849... 


Actual circulation 
for the year end- 
ing Aug. 1850.... 


Actual seran| 
58°49 14°36 13°71 13°44 100 


Actual circulation 
for the year end- 56°32 14:20 14°56 14°92 100 
ing Aug. 1851... 





Actual circulation | 
for the year end-;| 54°34 14°13 14°92 16°61 100 
ing Aug. 1852.... 





4, Ihave one feature more to notice in these Returns—that is, the 
amount of gold and silver kept by the banks, in order to meet the 
payment of their notes. — 

For several years past, the Act of 1845 has not required the Irish 
banks to keep any amount of gold or silver, for they have always been 
below the authorised circulation; but another act, passed in the year 
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1828, through the influence of Mr Spring Rice—now Lord Monteagle 
—requires that all notes should be payable in gold on demand at the 
place of issue. The gold and silver kept by the banks have only been 
to the amount that they deemed necessary and prudent for the purposes 
of business. 


Table showing the Proportionate Amount per Cent. of Gold and Sélver, as 
compared with the Circulation of Notes, kept by the respective Banks 
during the following Years, ending August :— 



































Years. | All the Barks. Hise eter hia pores Belfast Banks, 
1847...) 31:44 25: O8otvieh . Shaye 35°97 - | . 42°42 
1848...) 31°73 2522 47°59 _ 38°54 36°49 
1849... 36°62 30°08 52°17 43°00 42°55 
1850... 33°75 27:95 47°88 39°59 37°93 
1851...) 29°05 24°27 38°71 34°24 32°87 
1852.0:|-—- 26°21 22°40 35°68 26°65 30°23 








We observe from this table that the annual average amount of 
gold and silver kept by all the banks has varied from 29 to 36 per 
cent. We observe, too, that in the years when the circulation has 
been low, the amount of gold and silver has been higher in proportion 
than in those years when the circulation has been high. Taking the 
average of years from 1847 to 1851, the lowest amount of gold, in 
proportion to its circulation, has been kept by the Bank of Ireland. 
The proportion varies from 24 per cent. in 1851, to 30 per cent. in 
1849. The highest proportion has been kept by the Provincial Bank. 
It has varied from 88 per cent. in 1851, to 52 per cent. in 1849. We 
may also state that, in the monthly variations, the lower the circula- 
tion, the higher the proportionate amount of gold and silver. This 
arises, it may be presumed, from the circumstance that the banks do 
not vary the amount of their gold and silver with every variation of 
the circulation. The proportion of silver to gold kept by all the banks 
has varied from 20 to 33 per cent., but the proportion varies very 
much with different banks.* 

The amount of gold necessary to be kept against any given amount 
of notes in circulation, is purely a question of management, and. 
depends upon a variety of circumstances.. The degree of public 
confidence the bank may have acquired, the excitable character of the 
population, the state of commercial credit, the facility of obtaining 
supplies, and the rapidity of communication with its branches, are all 
to be taken into calculation by a prudent banker. Gold can now be 
so readily obtained from England by means of steam-boats, and 
distributed throughout Ireland by means of railways, that so large an 
amount may not be so necessary as formerly, The railways and the 


* See Table IV, in the Appendix. 
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electric telegraph are useful to bankers, and present another instance 
of the utility of scientific discoveries to men of business. 

5. I shall conclude this paper by inquiring in what way will the 
recent discovery of gold in California and Australia practically effect 
the operations of the banks in Ireland. 

These banks now obtain a low rate of interest on that portion of 
their funds which they employ in London. 

So long as fresh importations of gold take place in London, and 
the Bank of England shall be compelled by law to purchase all the 
gold imported, so long will the rate of interest be low in the London 
money-market. For the notes issued in the purchase of this gold is 
thrown at first into the hands of the London bankers or money-dealers, 
and its abundance, in proportion to the demand, reduces the rate of 
interest at which it is lent. As the Irish banks keep their reserves in 
London, they must, in order to have securities at all times available, 
be content te take this low rate of interest. But there are several 
circumstances which would lead us to suppose that the banks will 
be disposed to diminish their funds in London, as far as prudently 
they may, and to employ a larger portion in making advances in 
Ireland. 

The abundance of money in England, and the low rate of interest 
that can be obtained for it there, will naturally have a tendency to 
drive it for employment to Ireland. New associations will probably 
be formed to constitute public works, such as railways, &c., in Ireland, 
or to carry on those branches of manufacture or commerce that can 
advantageously be carried on by public companies. These associations, 
by the capital they bring into the country, by the new operations they 
may introduce, by the confidence they may infuse, and even by the 
occasional advances they may need, will be useful to the banks and to 
the country. 

The circumstances of Ireland, too, are favourable to this further 
employment of capital in Ireland. The Encumbered Estates Bill has 
broken down large estates, and placed them in the hands of parties 
who are in a condition to improve them. Large land proprietors, who 
are nominally in possession of great estates, which are mortgaged for 
more than they are worth, are not desirable customers to a bank, nor 
are pauper cultivators, who are always behind in their rents; but the 
cultivators of moderate sized estates, which they have purchased 
by the results of previous industry, and who have skill and prudence 
to cultivate them with advantage, are parties to whom banks may 
advance additional capital, with advantage to themselves and to the 
country. This is the class that forms “a nation’s pride;” and to 
this class the banks of Ireland may in the spirit, if not in the form 
of the cash-credit system, make such advances as shall produce in 
Ireland the same beneficial effects which that system has produced in 
Scotland. 

Another circumstance is favourable to the advance of capital by 
the banks. From the extent of emigration, many instances must 
have occurred of small farms being united and constituting large ones. 
The occupiers of these large farms will be a superior class of people, 
and more worthy of credit and confidence. A banker may readily 
and prudently grant assistance to the occupier of a large farm, formed 
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‘of ten small farms, though he could not prudently give assistance to 
any one of the ten by whom the small farms were cultivated. 

The state and condition of the banks of Ireland are favourable to 
their efficiency in promoting the prosperity of the country. 

The history of banking proves that it is better for a country to 
have a small number of large banks than a large number of small 
banks. The latter case has never been a natural production, but has 
been the result of injudicious legislation. The banks in Ireland are 
sufficiently strong to command public confidence, and have the means 
of increasing their capital, and extending their branches. They are 
numerous enough to prevent monopoly, and yet few enough to be 
protected against the spirit of excessive competition. No new bank of 
issue can be formed. ‘Though this prohibition is, as we conceive, a 
violation of a sound general principle, yet it is one of those practical 
enactments which seem to show that, in political economy, some of its 
general principles, or, as they are called, abstract principles, admit 
occasionally of beneficial exceptions. This law serves to prevent. the 
formation of weak banks, which might inflict on the country the evils 
of excessive competition ; and as in the case of the Agricultural Bank 
of 1836, might weaken public confidence in better establishments. A 
strong confidence in its banking institutions, as in Scotland, is the 
growth of generations; and, when justified by the character of the 
banks themselves, is a powerful cause of national prosperity. Banks 
thus situated, having no reason to be anxious about their own safety, 
can, in seasons of distress, employ the whole of their resources to 
alleviate the public calamity. 

From all these circumstances, we are led to believe that we may 
expect in future years a high degree of prosperity for Ireland, arising 
from the administration of her banking intitutions.* 


* Upon the Act of 1845, for the Regulation of Banks in Ireland, we may 
observe :— 

1. The authorised issue is like that of the banks of Scotland, the average amount 
of the year ending on the Ist day of May, 1845. 

2. If any two banks unite, the new bank may issue to the amount of the circu- 
lation of both the united banks. Here the law is the same as that of Scotland, but 
different from that of England. . 

3. If any bank gives up its issue, and agrees to issue Bank of Ireland notes, the 
Bank of Ireland may increase her authorised issue to the full amount of the issue of 
the bank whose notes are withdrawn. In England, the Bank of England can, in a 
similar case, issue only to the extent of two-thirds of the issue of the bank whose 
notes are withdrawn. There is no similar provision in the Act referring to Scotland. 

4. Another difference may be noticed between Ireland and Scotland. All the 
notes issued at the branch-banks in Scotland are payable only at the head-office of 
the bank that issued them. In Ireland, all the notes are legally demandable in gold 
at the branches where they have been issued. Hence the banks in Ireland must 
keep some gold at every branch, while the banks in Scotland need not have any gold 
except at the head-office. In both countries the banks must hold a stock of gold 
equal to the amount of notes in circulation beyond the anthorised issue; and accord- 
ing to the Act, this gold must be at the head-office, or chief place of issue. In the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, these places are Cork, Limerick, Dublin, and Belfast.— 
Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Banking, vol. ii. p. 608. ; 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE I, 


The Population of Ireland in 1841 and 1851, 















































Provinces. 1841. Zz 1851. Decrease. 
Wicter ets occ 2,386,373 2,004,289 382,084 
Leinster sic ieciiiessn £973,731 1,667,771 305,960 
MEUUStERS Ssusciecees sees 2,396,161 1,831,817 564,344 
Connatight ....::...... 1,418,859 1,011,917 406,942 

Totals... 8,175,124 6,515,794 1,659,330 
TABLE II. 


Showing the Proportionate Circulation of each Bank, as compared with their 
Authorised Circulation, in January and August in each Year. 





1846. 1847. 1848. 1849, 
Name of Bank. 


Jan. | Aug. Jan. Aug. Jan, Aug. Jan. Aug. 























All the Banks....} 116°4 | 101°9 118°3 | 80°20 | 81°78 | 67°88 | 73°56 | 60°32 








Bank of Ireland | 116°3 | 103°7 112°7 | 83°12 | 82°64 | 70°60 | 72°70 | 62°61 
Provincial Bank | 124°4 | 111°3 129°3 | 83°09 | 86°83 | 69°48 | 77°67 | 59°20 
National Banks 105°2 | 95°87] 127°7 |. 81°59 | 76°53 | 62°51 | 70°73 | 57°02 





Belfast Banks ....| 119°8 | 90°15 | 121°7 | 62°67 | 77°69 | 59°43 | 75°81 | 54°66 








——— 


1850. 1851. 1852. 
Name of Bank. 
Jan. Aug. Jan. Aug, Jan. Aug. 
All the Banks ...sccc<0. 73°50 64°18 75°26 62°61 73°66 69°19 
Bank of Ireland ........ 71°99 65°30 70°78 61°68 66°46 66°90 
Deceit cratManle. ced 79-36 | 61:38 | 74:14 | 58°56 | 71:83 | 65°79 
National Banks ........ 44°72 65°77 81°64 64°80 81°58 74°38 


Belfast Banks ............ 80°24 60°65 90°05 68°98 99°76 77°88 
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TaB.e III. 


Showing the Proportion of Large and Small Notes Circulating in January 
and August in each of the following Years :— 


SE EEEEEEA EERE En 























Date. Large. Small, Total. 
1846, January........ 41:06 58°94 100 
3 RUSE coc, 45°67 54°33 100 
1847, January........ 41°93 58°07 100 
9 PAM SUSE cacevves 52°39 47°61 100 
1848, January........ 48°17 51°83 100 
cal een 54°79 45°21 100 
1849, January........ 49°28 50°72 100 
59 PANIC USES. 208 55°05 44°95 100 
1850, January........ 47°28 52°72 100 
9 (AMeUsE AEE 52°20 ° 47°80 100 
1851, January........ 45°48 54°52 100 
3, August Ate 50°63 49°37 100 
1852, January........ 43°73 56°27 100 
7 jAupuet 7 50°61 49°39 100 





TABLE LV. 


Proportion of Gold to Silver held by each Bank during the Years ending 
December, 1847 to 1851. 





Nameae 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 
Bank. 


Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. 



































All the Banks Holl TOE 20°40 66°45 |.388°55 | 67°67 | 32°33 | 70°88 | 29°12 | 74°83 | 25°17 
Bank of Ireland,..| 82°85 | 17°15 | 62°17 | 37°83 | 63°51 | 36°49 | 69°16 | 30°84 | 72°54 | 27°46 
~ Provincial Bank...) 78°39 | 21°61 | 69°73 | 30°27 | 68°05 | 31°95 | 70°50 | 29°50 | 75°50 | 24°50 
National Banks...| 75°32 | 24°08 | 67:30 | 32°70 | 76°81 | 23°19 | 72°59 | 27°41 | 74°88 | 25°12 














Belfast Banks ...| 76°03 | 23°97 | 74°80 | 25°20 | 71°35 | 28°65 | 75:01 | 24°99 | 80°40 | 19°60 





TABLE V. 


Statement of Circulation and Stocks of Specie of Banks of Issue in Ireland, 
for the Four Weeks ending August 7th, 1852. 












































Banks, “Tse, |upgards.| ge’ | Total. | Gold. | “Silver. | Total. 

Bank of Ireland .s.ssccscssessee 3,738,428 1,632,500 863,500 9,501,000 | 419,817 155,801 | 575.618 
Provincial Bank ......cscccseesn 927,667 | 251,380 | 358,976 | 610,356 | 174,712 | 56,859 | 231,071 
Belfast Bank sasssscessessseseeoes 281,611 | 40,286 | 224,262 | 264,548 |101,361 | 41,643 | 148,004 
Northern Bank ...cssecsseeseess 243,440 | 22,045 | 143,770 | 165,815 | 40,290 | 14,980] 55,270 
Ulster Bank....c.ccssssssssseeeeee: 311,079 | 25,267 | 195,591 | 220,858 | 43,9541 6,700 | 50,654 
National Bank...scsseescsseeseees 761,757 | 237,446 | 357,372 | 594,818 |113,818 | 46,258 | 160,076 
Do. —Carrick-on-Suir| 24,084] 497171 7,087 | 11,805 | 3,144| 905} 4,049 

Do. Clonmel! tesreec.. 66,428 11,842 15,413 27,255 5,396 1,535 6,931 
Totals .........s00+»-(6,354,494 [2,225,488 [2,170,971 (4,396,455 | 902,492 | 324181 11,226,673 
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On the Consus of the Islands of Bombay and Colaba, taken on the 1st of 


May, 1849, by Captain Baynes, Superintendent of Police. By 
CoLoNEL SyKES, EES, 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Belfast, 
2nd September, 1852. ] 


Tue entire population of the islands of Bombay and Colaba, as 
numbered on the night of the ist of May, 1849, amounts to no less 
than 566,119 persons; of these, it is stated that 354,090 are males, 
and only 212,029 females. The Hindoos amount to 296,931, or very 
considerably more than one-half of the entire population. The Mus- 
sulmans are more numerous than the Parsees, but the excess is less 
than 10,000, and each of these persuasions numbers in its ranks more 
than one-fifth of the inhabitants of the island. The entire number of 
‘Europeans, Indo-Europeans, native Christians and Jews, amount to 
more than 20,000. No distinction, however, appears to have been 
made between those born on the island or mainland, or elsewhere, nor 
between permanent residents and mere sojourners, nor is there (as on 
occasion of the census of 1833) a column to show the number of 
vagrants, nor any statement of the number of houses. 

The population of the different divisions, as might have been 
expected, is shown to be exceedingly varied in extent and composition. 
‘The second, or the native town, to the east of the Bhendy Bazaar, 
‘contains considerably more than two-fifths of the entire population of 
the island; next in density, comes the third division, comprising the west 
of the native town. The Fort and Colaba division stands third. 

The most unusual feature in the returns is the immense excess of 
males over females. The former, as already noticed, are given at 354,090, 
the latter, at only 212,029, being a proportion of only 59 per cent. 
throughout the island. In Europe, it is well known, that the number of 
females is generally in excess of the males. This rule, it is true, does not 
appear to hold good in this country, for in all recent population returns 
of Zillahs, and in the mortuary returns of the island of Bombay, the 
males are considerably more numerous. But in no instance is the dif- 
ference anything like so great as in the present; not even in those 
districts where the prejudice against a numeration of females may be 
regarded as strongest, or where the practice of papa infanticide is 
most certainly known to prevail.* 


* Amongst the Rajpoot tribes of Kattywar and elsewhere id India, amongst Raj- 
‘poots, femaie infancicide did, at one time, prevail to a very great extent. The cause 
of this was the pride of Rajpoot families, who, unhappily, considered themselves de- 
graded by having a daughter arrived at puberty unmarried; but the ostentatious 
expense with which custom rendered it imperative to celebrate a marriage, necessarily 
restricted the number of these celebrations, and to obviate the chances of the future 
stigma of having an unmarried daughter, female infants were made away with shortly 
after birth. The Government, to operate upon the minds of parents, has benevolently 
‘established a marriage portion-fund, so that absolute want of means shall not be a 
motive for the commission of infanticide ; and it is believed that the shocking practice 
is very considerably diminished. Mereover, the Government is ceaseless in its efforts, 
through the medium of its political agents in Rajpoot states, to induce the chiefs to 
make the practice criminal, and many of the chiefs of Kattywar, Cutch, and Rajpootan, 
have entered into treaties with the British Government to this end. In Bombay it is 
not suspected that infanticide is practised. 
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There are, indeed, some reasons for a partial excess of males in 
_Bombay above the proportion of the surrounding territory, especially 
in the month of May, before the setting in of the rains. The seamen 
in Bombay harbour are mostly without wives, and the workmen 
in the dockyards, factories, &c., do not generally bring their families 
with them. The class of labourers on the public works will also 
contain a proportionately larger number of males than females, though 
there will be among them a considerable sprinkling of the latter; 
among the troops and camp followers too, the women will be much 
fewer than among an equal number of villagers, and a large pro- 
portion of male children are assembled here to attend the schools and 
colleges. But after making every allowance of this kind, the relative 
proportion, or rather disproportion of the sexes in these returns, 
will still appear of questionable accuracy. 

The anomaly can scarcely be ascribed to any caste prejudices on 
the subject of females, as hitherto commonly supposed, for the order 
of deficiency from the caste in which the proportion of females is 
lowest, to that in which it is highest, is the following :—1, Seedees ; 
2, Europeans; 3, Hindoos; 4, native Christians; 5, Mussulmans; 6, 
Indo-Europeans ; 7, Jains and Boodhists; 8, other castes; 9, Jews; 
10, Parsees. Among the Hindoos, the proportion of females is only 
about 50 per cent. Among the Mussulmans, 60 per cent., and among 
the Parsees, about 88 per cent. 

Nor is the difference to be attributed to the peculiar kind of popu- 
lation in any locality. For although the average of the sexes in the 
several divisions does vary considerably, yet in none does it rise to 
75 per cent., and it is rather higher than lower in the -densely 
peopled portions of the native town, where the work-people chiefly 
reside.* | 

In regard to ages, Captain Bayne’s statements do not afford much 
valuable information, nor the means of deducing it. He has remarked 
on this head, “I found, that the generality of the ages given, are so 
utterly unworthy of trust, that I have thought it better to confine my- 
self to three distinct periods ; viz., from birth to 18 years, from 14 to 50 
as adults, and above 50 as aged. Though this is not as minute as I 
could have wished, yet it has the advantage of being correct.” In 
this passage, it is assumed that Captain Baynes has the means of 
testing the returns of the census, by comparison with other and more 
accurate sources of information. As, however, we do not learn what 
these sources are, and as there is no careful register of births on the 
island, we can hardly suppose that the value of the returns will have 
been much increased by any subsequent alterations. 

Captain Baynes has given only three divisions of ages, children, 
adults, and aged. Dr. Leith, in his Mortuary returns, has been able 
to divide the periods of life much more minutely: his first four 
periods having reference to the first and second dentition ; his fifth to 
puberty ; his sixth extending to twenty years, and the remainder pro- 
gressing by decennial periods up to eighty, beyond which he considers 
that no certain data can be expected. In the present case, of course 

* The disproportion of the sexes cannot be attributed to female infanticide in 


Bombay, because, amongst the population, there are few of the Rajpoot castes, 
amongst which this atrocity is chiefly perpetrated. 
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such a complicated subdivision was not required. It might have been 
well, however, to have retained the division from 18, or rather 14, 
to 20 as youths, and also to have distinguished those between 50, 
or rather 51, and 80 from those above the latter age. In this way, 
the returns of any subsequent censuses will be more valuable, especially 
for medical purposes. They will also be more instructive to the 
superintendent of police himself, as the age of puberty is so low in this 
country, that it does not represent the age at which a man enters 
upon active occupations, whether for good or for evil. 

In the matter of castes, the present returns are not satisfactory. 
The great divisions of the population have indeed been given, but 
there is no. attempt to distinguish the subdivisions, and even incon- 
gruous religions are classed together, such as Jain, Lingaet, and Bood- 
hist, the Lingaet alone belonging to the Hindoo system. In explana- 
tion of this omission, Captain Baynes has remarked, that from knowing 
the different castes, he had hoped to be able to classify them into 
trades, but that the people in Bombay have broken through the 
prejudices, so strictly adhered to elsewhere, of children following the 
occupation of their parents, and he was therefore compelled, after 
great delay and difficulty, to give up the attempt. But if all the 
members of one caste no longer follow the same trade in Bombay, 
it would still be very interesting to know their relative numbers, 
and to ascertain, by degrees, their respective occupations. This, indeed, 
would be nothing else than to trace the progress of a striking 
and fundamental change in the constitution of the native society of 
the place. It is probable, however, that Captain Baynes has over 
estimated the present extent of this reformation or revolution, 
and the difficulty of obtaining suffivient information in regard to 
professions. 3 | 

Among the statements, is one drawn up from the data furnished 
by Captain Baynes, showing the relative numbers of young, adult, 
and aged persons in each of the different persuasions. It would 
appear from this,.that population (as was to be expected) is pro- 
gressing, in the several great classes, in a ratio generally proportionate 
to the abundance of feinales in each.* Thus the per-centage of youths 


* Some of the constituents of the population are very peculiar, and have a high 
historical interest. The Parsees, for instance, numbering 114,698, the most indus- 
trious, enterprising, educated, intelligent, and wealthy of the inhabitants, are the de- 
scendants of the ancient fire-worshippers of Persia, who expatriated themselves at the 
period of the spread of Mahomedanism, and are believed to have landed in India, 
near to Bulsar, in the northern Konkun. They have preserved, to this day, the 
physical characteristics, complexion, religion, and usages, of their forefathers, and, 
strange to say, notwithstanding the spread of European knowledge amongst them, and 
the great proficiency of very many in European literature, science, and art, they con- 
tinue the superstitious usages of exposing their dead on the tops of towers to be 
devoured by the fowls of the air, of worshipping fire, and of practising their worship 
with puerile and absurd ceremonials. 

The Jews of Bombay, also, are not less objects of historic interest than the Par- 
sees; they amount to 1,132, and they and their more numerous co-religionists on the 
Malabar coast, are probably descended from the ten tribes of the first captivity, and 
escaped from the cruel oppressions of their Assyrian masters to India. With rare 
exceptions, they are as black as the natives of the country, but have somewhat of the 
Jewish countenance. They possess parts of the Bible, and read it in Hebrew. They 
enlist in the regular native regiments, and many of them are acquainted with reading, 
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of both sexes among the Parsee population, is 23-4, among the Mus- 
sulmans 17-7, and among the Hindoos only 10:8. Should these 
results be correct, the excess of Hindoos over Parsees must be very 
rapidly diminishing, and it may be expected that the latter, at no 
very distant period, will constitute a majority of the fixed inhabitants 
of the island. 

The low ratio of females to males, and of youths to adults, among 
the Hindoos, may both depend, in some degree, on the numbers of 
adult Hindoo sojourners, who, as labourers, &c., would still (on the 
Ist May) be found about the shipping, dockyard, and public works. 
Asalready remarked, however, this alone will not explain the extent of 
this anomaly, though it will materially diminish the proportion which 
the resident Hindoo population bears to the entire fixed population of 
the island. 

Another statement shows the relative per centage of young, adult, 
and aged persons in each Police division. In the absence of fuller 
information, it may serve to indicate approximately the comparative 
increase of population in the different parts of the island, and the 
average terms of life in each, and so likewise to show their compara- 
tive sanatory state. It is curious, according to this table, that the 
proportions of young children and aged survivors are both largest in 
the B. division, or east of the native town, and the proportion of 
adults smallest there, although that is the most densely crowded part 
of the island, where epidemic diseases are most prevalent and most 
fatal, and which contains the temporary homes of most of the adult 
labouring population. 

We are not yet in a position to draw any certain conclusions as to 
the comparative healthiness of Bombay, as-indicated by the annual 


writing, and cyphering; they make smart non-commissioned officers, and frequently 
obtain commissions as native officers. In support of the belief of these Jews be- 
longing to the tribes of Israel, and, therefore, to the first captivity, rather than to 
those of Judah and the second captivity, they all have the affix of Israel to their 
names, such as Daodjee (David) Israel, Sullimanjee (Solomon) Israel, Maosjee 
(Moses) Israel, Benjaminjee (Benjamin) Israel, &c. Recently a colony of Jews has 
been found at Kai-fung-foo, in Honan, in China, 600 miles from Shangai, who con- 
sider that they came originally from India, and they, too, call themselves Israelites. 
Although possessed of the Hebrew Pentateuch and Hebrew Liturgies, they have for- 
gotten the Hebrew language; but two of them eagerly accepted an invitation of the 
English missionaries at Shangai to be taught Hebrew ;—these, also, may be a frag- 
ment of the ten tribes. 

Another curious portion of the inhabitants of Bombay is the Lingaet Hindoos, 
improperly classed with the Jains and Boodhists, who are not Hindoos. They are 
followers of Siva, but repudiate Brahminism, and exclusively worship the Phallus, 
which emblem they suspend round the neck or attach to the arm, in a silver case. . 
They originated with Bassava in the 12th century. 

The Jains are an heterodox offshoot from the Boodhists, whose religion pervaded 
all India from the 6th century before Christ, until the 7th or 8th century after. The 
Juttees, or Sacerdotals, are characterised by their extreme regard for animal life, and 
wear a gauze veil over the mouth for fear they should swallow an insect, and carry a 
fan in their hands to fan away insects from the ground before they sit upon it. They 
do not wear a covering on the head, nor shave it, but crop the hair short like a 
European; and their white robe, worn like a Roman toga, and their solemn stately 
gait, give them an air of great dignity. With respect to the other constituents of 
the population of Bombay, for its narrow area, probably it exhibits a more 
heterogenous mixture than any other spot on the globe. 
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per centage of deaths. From the imperfect Mortuary returns* at his 
disposal, Captain Baynes was led to believe that the average for the 
whole island, during the year prior to this census, was about 2 per 
cent., which he considered to be rather a high rate in the absence of 
epidemic disease. On this it may be remarked, that far from being 
a high rate, 2 per cent. is extremely low—lower than the average 
mortality in any part of Great Britain. Dr. Leith, in a careful com- 
parison of the number of registered deaths during twelve months (as 
shown in the more complete returns which he has since prepared) 
with the number of inhabitants in this census, reduces the proportion 
of deaths even lower than 2 per cent., notwithstanding that the bills 
of mortality for the year in question include a number of casualties 
from epidemic disease, especially cholera and small-pox. _ If, therefore, 
the returns be trustworthy, the climate of Bombay, in ordinary seasons, 
must be as favourable to the human constitution, for natives of the 
place, as almost any part of the known world, though in coming to 
such a conclusion, the very large floating population must not be 
forgotten. 

On all these matters, however, further approaches to accuracy can 
be obtained after repeated experiments and more extensive compa- 
rison of results. It may further be observed, that the numbers as 
now given, viz., 566,119, is greatly in excess of the amount usually 
supposed to represent the population. If detached villages be in- 
cluded, the population of the town and harbour will, it is believed, 
be exceeded by few towns in Europe. According to the last returns, 
it is superior to any provincial town in Great Britain, and superior 
also to any interior city in India. . 

It is to be doubted, however, whether these statements contain 
a satisfactory approximation to the truth. Bunt they may serve as a 
basis for future statistical enquiries. 

The publication of these tables may be regarded as a commence- 
ment in the work of record. Even if the returns are not as full and as 
faithful as possible, still there are no other materials available for 
comparison, There are no former tables of the same kind, and no 
arrangements have been made for procuring them in future. There is 
no complete register of births, and it is only lately that a registry 
of deaths has been commenced. There are no migration returns, nor 
any information as to the supply of the necessaries of life, by which to 
judge whether the increase of population is restricted by a limited 
supply of food, or to form an opinion as to the degree of comfort and 
luxury enjoyed by the people, which are an index of their condition. 


* Returns are now complete for 1849, 1850, and 1851. The average deaths for 
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Statement showing the Number of Males and Females of all Ages, and their Proportion to each 
other, on each Police Division, classified according to Caste. 














J ain, Lingaet, or Boodhists. Findoos. Mussulmans. 

ses Propor- Propor- Propor- 

Divisions. tid of Fat of tion of 

Males. |Females.! Total. | Females} Males. |Females.) Total. | Females} Males. |Females.| Total. | Females 

to 100 to 100 to 100 

Males. Males. Maies. 

Je O Sep ree 110 60 170 54 19,598 | 12,111 31,709 61 1,329 663 | ‘1,992 49 - 
18) Saseneaee 47 23 70 48 91,495 | 41,843 | 133,388 45 80,979 | 27,048 58,027 87 
Cieiesscces 863 718 1,581 83 41,850 | 35,470 | 76,820 82 16,043 5,880 | 21,423 33 
A) ere eee abi can ae aa 2,484} 1,022 3,506 4] 54, 55 109 | 101 
AS yeeebecce 28 ai 45 60 13,836 | 4,627 | 18,463 33 16,725: | 13,187 | 29,912 73 
tons mae 3) 1 4, 33 18,3876 | 4,831 235207 1-26 5,426 420 5,846 7 
EWerwacsraise 82 to 82 a 9,840 48 9,888 ae 6,803 43 6,846 be 
Totals...| 1,088 819 1,902 75 196,979 | 99,952 | 296,931 50 77,859 | 46,796 | 124,155 60 


























a Shoat dnd other Castes of 








































































































Parsees. Jews. Native Christians. 
ee Propor- Propor- Propor- 
Divisions. tion of , . tion of tion of 
Males. |Females.| Total. | Females} Males. /Females.| Total. |Females| Males. |Females.| Total. | Females 
to 100 to 100 to 100 
Males. Males. Males. 
AD ccc «| 26,848 | 20,247 | 46,595 16 86 85 121 40 379 267 646 70 
By ecabaodte 18,869 | 18,438 | 37,307 97 493 ATA, 967 96 634. 899 1,033 62 
Oe hac 14,505 | 14,650 | 29,155 | 101 15 10 Q5 67 1,795 424, 2,219 23 
Dicccestes 182 162 344 89 ae i rs oo, 14 14: 28 100 
iEWescastenns 405 213 618 52 Ae oe Bee te 266 i387 403 51 
AB claws eos 21 Q1 42 | 100 4 1 5 Q5 1,409 1,404 2,813 99 
BWistareorss 637 ‘e 637 E58 14 psd 14 eee 313 1 314 Fi 
Totals...| 60,967 | 53,731 |114,698 88 612 520 1,132 84: 4,810 2,646 7,456 55 
Indo-Europeans. Pure Europeans. Seedee, or Negro Africans. 
o Propor- Propor- Propor- 
Divisious. tion of tion of tion of 
Males. |Females.| Total. |Females| Males. |Females.| Total. |Females| Males. |Females.| Total. | Females 
to 100 to 100 to 100 
Males. Males. Males, 
DACRE 842 409 1,251 48 1,842 1,302 2,644 97 114 19 133 16 
Bice eaves 455 349 804, 76 We3 49 122 67 170 34 204 20 
(OF cepa 1,028 902 1,930 87 203 98 301 44. 61 "3 134 119 
LD ecseasv 100 5Q 160 52 69 40 109 57 oa as S aa 
JBN pope ones 581 225 806 38 254 72) 826 298 8 9 a7, 1123 
Peo rietenie dee 765 1,536 99 19 19 38 100 13 14, Q7 107 3 
AWarrisctsat's 258 5 263 1 1,535 as 1,548 Sc 373 1 874 a 
Totals...| 4,043 | 2,707 | 6,750 | 66 | 3,495 | 1,595 | 5088 | 45 | 739 | 150 | 689 20 
a 
Other Castes. Total of each Division. 
Se ee eee eee ee 
Divisions. Proportion Pp ; 
Males. Females. Total. of Females Males. Females. Total. of Fouled 
. to 100 Males. ‘ to 100 Males. 
IAD Me caesici 610 838 948 55 50,758 85,457 86 209 566 
eee 915 558 1,473 60 144.130 89,215 233.345 658 
(Shaan ere heen 1,275 1,235 2,510 96 77,188 58,960 136,098 740 
WD ec csesesess 205 118 823 517 3,116 1,463 4,579 492 
Bh waenaains 711 728 1,439 102 _ 382,814 19,215 52,029 554 
Ei vandscuter es 145 138 283 95- 26,187 7,614 33,801 691 
: ae 142 = 142 ye 19,947 11 20,058 i 
Totals...) 4,003 8,115 7,118 77 354,090 212,029 566,119 59 


a ee ee ee 
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On Irish Emigration, with especial reference to the working of the 
Incumbered Estates Commission. By Joun Locke, Esa. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Belfast, 
3rd September, 1852.] . 


Tue agricultural blight of 1846, which swept away the staple food of 
the Irish peasantry, initiated a series of events, that promise to result 
in a total revolution of the social and industrial condition of Ireland. 
Not only the love of country, but the rude agrarian links, that bound 
the peasant to his farmstead, at whatever desperate risk, were com- 
pletely broken by the loss of the potato crop; and, following close 
upon the steps of famine, came that emigration, so unprecedented 
in extent, as to be termed by journalists the National Exodus; and 
which now appears to be annually increasing beyond the supply from 
births and emigration, the circle of attraction being widened. by 
every emigrant, whose first savings are almost invariably transmitted 
to the parent country, for the purpose of defraying the passage-money 
of relatives and friends; the remittances from North America to 
Ireland, in 1851, intended mainly for this purpose, amounting to the 
enormous sum of 990,000/.* 

According to the twelfth report of the Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, the total decrease in the population between 
1841 and 1851 was 1,659,330, and the emigration within the same 
period 1,289,133, or more than three-fourths of this decrease. Again, 
by the last census, the population of Ireland on March 31st 1850, was 
6,515,794, and, assuming the rate of increase by births at 1 per cent. 
per annum, it would give an annual addition of only 65,157: but the 
number of emigrants in. 1851 is estimated at 257,372, or about double the 
average emigration of the preceding ten years, whilst it exceeds any 
probable increase of the population by nearly four to one; and this 
disproportion is still further aggravated by the fact, that the outflow 
is of vigorous adults (male and female in nearly equal numbers), by 
whom population is mainly sustained, while orphaned infancy, destitu- 
tion, and old age, an unprolific remnant, are left behind. The attraction 
of the gold-fields abroad, and the number of evictions at home, also con- 
tribute Jargely to swell the tide of emigration ; and both these causes 
are on the increase, new gold districts being discovered, and proprietors 
of land, especially those who have purchased under the Encumbered 
Estates Court, finding the consolidation of farms a necessary preliminary 
to the introduction of an improved system of agriculture. This policy 
is, indeed, sometimes adopted with as little discretion as humanity, for 
tenancy must be considered in most instances as the indispensable 
instrumentality of production and profit, few purchasers being either 
willing to farm their land, or competent to so with advantage. There 
may be difficulty in finding a new tenant, but there can be no mistake 
in keeping and encouraging one who is inclined to improve. 

If then Irish expatriation proceed in this accelerating ratio (and 
the number of emigrants for the first four months of 1852 (76,370)t 

* Twelfth Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, pp. 9—12, 
and p. 68. 


t See Twelfth Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
before referred to. 
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appears to warrant such an inference) a simple sum in arithmetical 
progression suffices to demonstrate, that the country will be denuded 
of its agricultural population in a very few years. There is no doubt, 
indeed, that the change is usually a beneficial one for the emigrants 
themselves, tending to develop, by many favourable opportunities, and 
urgent motives of action, their moral capabilities, and latent intellect ; 
and rejecting the servile and slothful habits of a worn-out state of 
society for the awakening energies of a new country, that affords high 
remuneration for labour, and ensures to persevering industry its just 
measure of reward. And this observation applies especially to the 
inhabitants of the remote west, where the physical type has been 
gradually deteriorating for generations, and the inferior facial angle, and 
stunted size, denote degradation both of the physical and intellectual 
man. Where the peasantry had no knowledge of the wants of an 
advanced civilization, and no experience of its comforts, their food a 
precarious root, their dwellings of mud and straw, the result could not 
be otherwise ; for a sordid habitude of life will dwarf the bodily frame, 
and penury will “ chill the genial current of the soul.” 

- An elaborate article was lately published in a French newspaper 
(lua Presse), by M. Bertillon, proving by comparison between the 
former condition of the negroes and present state of that emancipated © 
race in the West Indies, that education and liberty conduce to lenothen 
life, and consequently increase population; and had we time now to 
enter upon the subject, we might demonstrate by comparison of 
Ulster with Connaught, that the numbers. and prosperity of a popula- 
tion are precisely in proportion to the extension of sound education, 
and the application of the principles of industry and rational freedom 
to the conduct of life. 

We now proceed to consider the reparative agencies, that promise 
to check the consequences of excessive emigration; and these are, 
Ist, The general progress of the people, industrial, educational, and 
social, 2ndly, A well defined law of tenure, worked out in the spirit 
of its intention by the mutual good-feeling and good-sense of landlords 
and tenants; and 3rdly, The improvement of the labouring classes, 
including cottiers and small farmers, whose profits and wages have 
been hitherto insufficient for decent maintenance. Now, the first- 
mentioned is abundantly manifest in the decrease of crime and the in- 
crease of agricultural improvement and general enterprise throu ghout the 
country. Of the second, we may entertain a well-grounded expectation, 
the matter being in competent and zealous hands; and the diminution 
of poor-law taxation, and substitution of independent capitalists for 
distressed or insolvent landed proprietors, who were unhappily inca- 
pacitated from fulfilling the responsibilities of their position, afford 
strong warranty for the improvement of the labouring classes; which 
is, indeed, already felt in the rise of wages and progress of industry in 
all its departments, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, 

To discuss all the subjects involved in our inquiry, would lead to 
statements and reasunings quite too numerous and tedious for a brief 
essay: I have wherefore selected but one branch, and have now the 
honour to lay before the section a series of tables, together with a few 
statistical observations, compiled from the records of the Encumbered 
Kstates Court, proving the importance and extent of those social and 
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economic changes, which have been facilitated, rather than «caused, by the 
enactment of a law, severe indeed in its operation to some, but justified 
by the public exigency, and rendered unavoidable from circumstances 
that legislative wisdom could neither anticipate nor control. 

The number of Petitions lodged for sale of estates up to July 31st, 
is 2,889; number of Absolute ‘Orde for sale, to same date, 1 yids 
the number of Conveyances executed to August 9th, is 2,310. 

From the first sale under the act, which took place February 19th 
1850, to the end of July 1852, not quite two years and a half, 779 
estates, or parts of estates, have been sold, in 4,062 lots, to 2,455 
purchasers; so that the number of proprietors has been more than 
trebled ; and this proportion is in fact considerably greater ; for the 
purchases of the Ballinahinch property, and a few other large estates, are 
intended for division and re-sale in lots. 

The quantity of land, that has already changed hands, exceeds 
1,000,000 acres, or one-tweatieth of the surface of the island; the 
total area exclusive of water amounting, according to the Ordnance 
Survey, to 20,177,446 acres. 

In comparing the great extent of acreage with the proportionally 
small amount of the purchase-money, especially in the case of English 
purchasers (see Table IT), 16 must be borne in mind, that a great 
portion of the land, especially in Mayo and Galway, consists of moun- 
tain, bog, and unreclaimed tracts. 

The total proceeds of the sales is upwards of 7,000,000/., and the 
amount distributed up to August 26th, inclusive of about 1,000,0002. 
allowed to incumbrancers, who became purchasers, is 4,248,708/. 
11s. 1d., or nearly two-thirds of the produce of the sales; thus, not 
only realizing this enormous amount of capital, hitherto locked up 
in barren mortgages or chancery litigation, but quickeni 1g its circula- 
tion, and facilitating its productive reinvestment in the soil. The 
comparison of the number of purchasers with the number of convey- 
ances executed, and of the amount distributed with the total amount 
of sales, prove how diligently and satisfactorily to the public the 
Commissioners are accomplishing their arduous labours. 


TaB_e I. 


Showing the Number and Comparative Amounts of Purchasers under the 
Incumbered Estates’ Court. 


£1,000 £1,000 to | £2,000 to £5,000 to £10,000 to £20,000 and 
and under. £2,000. £5,000. £10,000. £20,000. upwards, 


—_—_—S 


Total. 











a 





oe 











1,040 447 549 314 83 22 2,455 





By this table it appears, that the purchasers at and under 2000/., 
are two-thirds of the whole number; thus exhibiting the practical 
tendency of the Act to establish an independent agricultural middle 
class, which is so much wanting in Ireland. The greatest amount of 
sales has been in Galway,—nearly a million; the ieast in Londonderry, 
—only 7015/. There have been only two purchases exceeding 
100,000/., one in Galway, and one in Queen’s County.* 

* Emo Park, part of Lord Portarlington’s estate, purchased by himself; and the 


Ballinahinch Estate in Galway, purchased by the mortgagees, the Law Life Insurance 
Company, who will probably re-sell in lots. 
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TABLE II. 


Showing the County, Acreage, and Amount—English and Scotch Purchasers. 

















umber 
of Estates 
in which |Number 
English | of Pur- 
aad Scotch | chasers. 
became 
Purchasers 
5 4) 
2 Pe 
3 3 
] 1 
2, 2 
2 2 
2 Me 
2 3 
2 We 
1 1 
2 2 
10 11 
3 3 
6 8 
15 19 
6 
] ] 
3 2 
1 1 
1] ] 
2 2 
12 15 
3 3 
3 ea) 
7 14 
95 114 












































































County. Acreage. Purchase-Money. Observations. 
Leinster. £ gs. d. 

All for tenement-pro- 
atid | cuts caictes acta 11,630 0 0 \ petty ie Dublin Cita 
Kildare —0....250.; 225:° 0) 14 15820 0. 0 
Kilkenny _........ 2,925 0 36 4V225 OB 
King’s County.. 126005 | 1S 825 0 0 
Longford. a. 2,866 1 19 7,360 0 0 
ont. sccsiate 4,504 3 31 23,350 0 0O 
Meath... ccm 1,004 0 8 13,790, 0: 6 
Westmeath......., 1,965 0 10 27,000 0 O 
Queen’s County 599 2. 21 3,000 0 O 
NMEXLONE Tien uke » SQ, 887 I-24 55,200 0 O 
Wicklow wc. sw:-<- 6,308 0 23 37,825 0 0 

$1,012 -0. 34 + 2223385. 0-0 
This sum includes 
i oR ee 15,1682. 12s. 6d. for 
‘ tenement-property pur- 
COtlke iis ee 1052232 2 86,569 12 6 chased by the Board @& 
Inland Revenue in Cork 
City. 
Retty ctccone. 5,384 2 12] 10,250 0 6 eas this amowl 
ah e 3301. of this amount for 
Limerick............ 19,267 2 8| 88,770 0 0 | ie tanec. 
eee ee ‘ 2,120J. of this amount for 
Tipperary ....... 16,070 1 231] 140,845 0 0 \ ITN oa 
Waterford ........ 3,090 0 4 35,965 0 0 
54,342 0 9) 362,399 12 6 
Ulster. 
LOT) ae 750 0 O 23yh OM, /07, 0 
Cavamiccaus 57 oe 4,341 0 1 24,635 0 0O ; 
Donegal ise 365 1. 34 2,400 0 0 . 
Monaghan ....... th teal 117 0 0 
PVEODE ee ccedunie ds 1,80. 1.16 5,020 0 0 
T,000° 6 ey w),0a. 0 
Connaught. 
Gal Way. bscssser 227,010 1 121 331,050 0 0O 
Leerim, 42.6.0. 3,302 1 37 14,850 0 0 
Roscommon ta04 2°" 34 9,030" O. 6 
Mayol Cierny es 78,549 0 6 104,490 0 0 
25 Counties out/310,236 2 9 459,420 0 0O 
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English and Scotch have purchased in every county in Ireland, 
except Clare in Munster, Sligo in Connaught, and Down, Armagh, 
Cavan, Fermanagh, and Londonderry, in Ulster. 



































TaBLeE III. 
Acreage and Amounts arranged according to Provinces. 
Provinces, Acreage. Purchase-Money. 
ne nas £ Bold 
CNGEER oo 1. ois ccssavenacsnodrscns dt,012 0 34 422,385 0 0 
BVLVTISUCE  ccenceise sas are Sear 54,342 0 9 362,399 12 6 
LS RC CTORN Rrerarerere enna: troy Zo00 8 +2 55,922 0° 0 
COMMSWUHE oe.. sccesscecnsosvhasess 310,326 2 9 455,420 0 0 
ee Te hen 
otal c2cc.csicse 403,065 3 14 1,100,126 12 6 
Tasie IV. 


Showing the Localities from whence the Purchase-Money came, 





Number of Purchasers. | Purchase-Money. Number of Purchasers. Purchase-Money. 


i £ Bd, 






































£ o.° -@: ener 

58 from London and Brt. Forward} 925,533.12 6 
its i aia JUNE es CG 1 from Oxfordshire .... 6,280 0 0 

11 ,, Lancashire*....) 56,526 13 4] 1 ,, ipesote 3,820 0 0 
1 ,, Buckingham- Tis csi,» OU OU ie 5. saga saa ves 5,730 0 0 
at) ee ‘1,220 0 Of 4 | Shropshire ..| 7,690 0 0 

4 ,, “Cheshité™ 4:...... 53,208 0 OF 1 ”,, Sse -s...i4s... 7,610 0 0 
1 ,, Derbyshire ....) 2,525 0 OQ] 3 ,, Staffordshire... 57,450 0 0 
5 ,, Devonshire ...., 14,445 0 0 1 ,, Somersetshire.. 2,550 0 0 
i COM, hoe? 7,750 0 OF 1 ,, Warwickshire.. 5/10) (00 
1 ,, Gloucestershire} 11,830 0 0 2 sy LOPKSRITE .:.0500 sol, O90 
2 ,, Mampsuire ...1° 24,400 0° O01 °S 5, Scotland 5... 46,220 0 0 
1 ,, Hertfordshire..; 11,000 0 0 FP" ,, Céloutta® cc. 24,250 6 O 
3 ,, Lincolnshire... 5,490 0 0 3 ,, Isle of Man .... 1,406 0 0 
1p») gNortollecicsi).. 16,500 0.) Od. 59) Amerie’: «saci... 2,320 0 0 
Carried forward) 925,533 12 6 4114 1,100,126 12 6 








* Including 39,2761. 13s. 4d. from Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
Ne enema cae. 
TABLE V. 


Showing the Number and Comparative Amounts of English and Scotch 
Purchasers. 





£1,000 £1,000 to £2,000 to £5,000 to £10,000 to | £20,000 and Total. 


and under. £2,000. £5,000. £10,000. £20,000. ° upwards, 








ao te NES 








—_—_—— 





24 18 26 21 13 12 114 
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. Of these, one purchaser was from Calcutta, amount 24,250/. ; three 
from the Isle of Man, all under 1,200/. ; and eight from Scotland :— 
viz., one between 2000/7. and 50002.; and seven between 5900J. and 
10,0002. Of the eight purchasers from Scotland, two were gentry and 
six farmers. 


























TABLE VI, 
Showing (as accurately as can be ascertained) the Classification of these 
Purchasers. 
Gentry, including Manufacturers and Insurance 
eight Titled Merchanzs, including and Farmers. Total. 
Persons, eight Firms. Land Companies. 
52 36 6 20 114 





ee Re 


It is a fact of great importance, as affecting the improvement of 
the far west, that English and Scotch purchasers, and farmers also, 
usually settle in groups. Thus, 63,000 acres of Sir R. O’Donnell’s 
Mayo estates have been purchased by English capitalists, led by 
Mr. Ashworth; whose work, entitled “The Saxon in Treland,” has 
been so serviceable to this country. And now a large portion of 
Erris, and of the northern shores of Clew bay, are in the possession of 
Englishmen. Again, in Galway another set of English purchasers, 
Messrs. Twining, Ellis, Eastwood, Palmer, and others, are grouped on 
the shores of Ballinakil bay, and in the vale of Kylemore. Nor are our 
own countrymen backward in the work of improvement, nineteen- 
twentieths of the purchasers being Irish, and the greater number of 
these, especially in the west, diligently applying their capital to 
reclamation of the soil. Even in this prosperous province, the advan- 
tages of facilitating the sale and transmission of hopelessly incumbered 
property, are remarkably exemplified, the sale of the Mountcashel . 
estate affording opportunity to the wealthy citizens of Belfast to 
invest their capital in land; and the sale of the Donegal estate 
stimulating the enterprise of manufacturers and tradesmen, by en- 
abling them to purchase their own holdings or tenements in the 
borough, 

We now return to our subject of English and Scotch purchases ; 
and it will be observed, on reference to the foregoing tables, that by 
far the greater proportion of these is in the very districts of the far 
west, where the population has been most diminished, and where 
capital and improvement are chiefly required ; three-fourths of the 
total average being in Galway and Mayo, and two-fifths of the total 
amount being invested in the same counties. 

The immigration too is confessedly not of an expulsive character, 
abundance of unoccupied land, perished from stagnant water, or the 
surface of which has been only scratched in scattered patches for centu- 
ries, being in the market, and inviting the advent of more productive 
systems of culture, 

The number of English and Scotch purchasers, as well as the 
amount of their investments, is also increasing. Up to January 81st 
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of this year, the purchasers were one-twenty-fifth* as to number, and 
one-tenth as to the total amount of purchase-money. On referring to 
these tables, we shall find, that up to July 31st the proportion as to 
number is one-twentieth, and as to amount, about one sixth of the 
total purchase-money. 

It is undeniable, that the forethought, punctuality, disciplined 
labour, and scientific skill of the English and Scotch farmer,—what 
may in one word be termed industrial economy, must prove an invi- 
gorating graft on those wayward and procrastinating habits, that have 
for so long a period impeded the improvement of the peasantry of the 
south and west of Ireland. 

It was not until the jealousies of Norman and Saxon merged in one 
common name and undivided interest, that the signs were developed 
in England of that progress, which has placed her at the head of the 
nations. And just in proportion as the invidious distinction of Celt 
and Saxon is forgotten in this country, and all classes, however differ- 
ing in creed or opinion, are bound to each other and to the throne by 
the links of constitutional loyalty and social order, will a similar 
happy example of progress be developed in Ireland. 


Additional Observations on the Valuation and Purchase of Land in 
Ireland. By the same Author. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 15th November, 1852.] 


In the present transition state of property in Ireland, valuation of land, 
based upon correct data, 1s of great importance; and the writer of this 
paper respectfully offers the results of his information and experience 
on the subject, in the hope that these may be of service, especially to 
English and Scotch capitalists seeking investments in this country. 
The Commissioners for the Sale of Incumbered Estates, in certain 
cases, direct a special valuation to be made by some competent valuator, 
on application made to them showing proper reasons for such a measure; 
but it is required, in every case, that the Poor Law and Government 
valuations should be set forth in the published rentals of estates for sale 
in their court. The Poor Law valuation may be comparatively useful, 
as a check on other valuations, in estimating the amount of purchase; . 
but, having been originally made, or subsequently revised, by isolated 
individuals at different periods, without co-operation or reference to 
any fixed schedule of prices, it cannot be relied on as an accurate 
measure of value. The Government valuations were constituted under 
three Acts of Parliament, made respectively in 1839 (6 and 7 Wm. IV. 
c. 84), 1846 (9 and 10 Vict. c. 110), and 1852 (15 and 16 Vict. c. 63). 
The first-named, usually termed the Ordnance Valuation, was based 
on a fixed scale of prices of agricultural produce, and intended to form 
an uniform and relative valuation, the townland (the smallest denomi- 
nation of land possessing permanent boundaries) being made the unit 


* See a pamphlet published by Hodges and Smith, Dublin; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London; entitled ‘‘ Ireland. Observations on the People, the Land, and the 
Law in 1851,” (pp. 66—68,) which contains a great quantity of well-arranged and 
authentic information relative to the condition and prospects of Ireland. 
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of valuation, This system was continued until.1846, when the 9 and 10 
Vict. c. 110, was passed, the valuation being made upon an estimate 
of the net annual value, or, in other terms, ‘‘the annual rent which 
each tenement might be reasonably expected to bring, all rates, in- 
surance, repairs, and public charges (except tithe-rent charge), bemg 
paid by the tenant ;” the unit of valuation being the tenement, 1. ¢., 
the rateable hereditament under the provisions of the Poor Law. Up 
to the time of the passing of this Act the valuation had been completed 
in twenty-six counties, and the tenement valuation of the remaining 
six counties, viz., Dublin, Cork, Tipperary, Limerick, Kerry, and 
Waterford, was in forward progress, when the legislature deemed it 
expedient (for reasons unnecessary to be stated in this place) that the 
9 and 10 Vict. c. 110, should be repealed, save as to the completion of 
unfinished valuations of any baronies or Poor Law unions; and the 
15 and 16 Vict. c. 63, was enacted, in order ‘‘ to make one uniform 
valuation of lands and tenements in Ireland, which may be used for all 
public and local assessments and other rating ;’ the tenement being 
again constituted the unit, and a new reference standard of prices 
given more accordant with the changed conditions of our productive 
industry, flax being included, but potatoes omitted, in the new sche- ~ 
dule; and the valuations previously made remaining fixed, until 
revised under this Act, in such manner as to present one uniform scale 
of value, based on the altered table of prices. Then the valuation of 
each Poor Law union, county, or barony, when finally ratified, is to 
continue in force for fourteen years, at the termination of which period 
any of these divisions may undergo revision, upon suitable representa- 
tions made to that effect by grand juries, and approved by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The execution of the provisions of this Act 
has been entrusted to the same efficient agency that conducted the 
former valuations, thus securing a certain uniformity in principle and 
practice, by employment of the same instrumentality. 

These legislative amendments, so rapidly following each other, and, 
in fact, necessitated by the revolution in our social and agricultural 
condition, are not, however, found to destroy the relative utility of 
the ordnance valuation, inasmuch as the letting value may be fairly 
deduced by the ordinary rules of proportion, comparing the annual 
average of current prices with those of the standard scale in the Act. 
Indeed, the importance of this valuation to purchasers and proprietors, 
either in calculating marketable price or letting value, does not appear to 
be duly estimated. At the head of the work was an indefatigable man 
of business, whose extensive practical knowledge of the geological struc- 
ture of [reland afforded the soundest data for ascertaining the productive 
capabilities of its soils. Mr. Griffith’s private instructions to his valua- 
tors form, perhaps, the most lucid and instructive guide to the practice 
of valuation that has yet appeared; and the correctness and assiduity 
with which these were carried out, under the guarantees of sundry 
appeals and revisions, are unquestionable. : 

It must be observed, however, that the abandonment of potato cul- 
tivation on poor land, especially shallow and undrained soils near 
the sea coast, where the tilth involved little labour, and manure was 
plentiful, has deprived such soils of the.factitious value they possessed 
previously to 1846; and the ordnance valuation here requires correc- 
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tion. Intending purchasers would do well also to ascertain the capa- 
bilities of land for the growth of flax and green crops, especially beet, 
the culture of which is increasing throughout this country. “furbary, 
too, has of late years assumed a certain commercial value in situations 
where facilities of transport are available, occasioned by the increasing 
demand for peat charcoal; but under the ordnance valuation, although 
contiguous arable land is estimated at a certain enhanced price, in conse- 
quence of the vicinity of fuel, the bog itself has only been assigned a 
separate or independent value for the qualities of its grazing surface. 

It is further to be observed that in the counties of Antrim, Derry, 
Tyrone, Armagh, and Down, the rent value of land is about 123 per 
cent. higher in proportion to the ordnance valuation than elsewhere ; 
but this increment of value, resulting altogether from the industrial 
character of the population in connection with the linen manufacture, 
has not been taken’ into calculation, because flax was not included 
amongst the agricultural commodities in the standard scale of the Act. 

Again, in Roscommon the converse of this is true, the rent-value 
being 123 per cent. lower in proportion to the ordnance valuation than 
elsewhere, in‘consequence of the destructive process of burning the sur- 
face generally prevailing in that county; for this, by injuring the pro- 
ductivity, depreciates the letting price below that of land better farmed, 
though not superior in intrinsic value. 

With these qualifying observations, | would recommend any in- 
tending purchaser to examine personally, or by the intervention of an 
experienced friend or valuator, any estate or Jot he means to bid for, 
referring to the Ordnance Map to show the position and boundaries, 
and to Griffith’s Townland Valuation as a safe authority for estimating 
value.* . 

The amount of Poor Law taxation, now happily diminishing 
throughout Ireland, will not be a serious discouragement when it is 
considered that the very circumstance of an independent and employing 
capitalist becoming the proprietor of a hitherto insolvent estate, must 
necessarily result in the reduction of local taxation. But purchasers 
should look closely to'the condition of land as respects drainage, farm 
buildings, or excessive population; the expenditure necessary to remedy 
imperfections in such matters being, in reality, an essential element of 

rice. 

; The schedule of prices in the ordnance (or townland) valuation, and 
the average for the first nine months of this year, are here stated, from 
comparison of which with the valuation of any townland, the present 
annual letting value can be easily computed. The scale adopted in the 
Act last passed is not given, as its utility to the land market will not 
be generally available for several years; the only districts as yet com- 
pleted under this Act being the municipal borough of Cork, four 
baronies in Kerry, one in Limerick, and one in Tipperary. + 


* The Ordnance Maps may be had at Hodges and Smith’s, Dublin, for 2s. 6d., 
or 5s. the sheet. The valuations may be inspected at the office of the General 
Survey and Valuation of Ireland, in Dublin. It is manifest that the townland 
valuation does not apply where the lot is only a part of any townland, but this very 
seldom occurs. 

+ Glenarought, Corkaguiny, Dunkerron North and Dunkerron South, in Kerry; 
Iffa and Offa West, in Tipperary; and Glenquin, in Limerick. 
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TasBie I, 


Scale of Prices adopted under the Townland Valuation, 657 Wm.IV.c. 84. 
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TABLE II. 


Average of Four Markets—Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Mullingar—from 
January to September, 1852, both inclusive. - 
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On comparing these tables it will be seen, at a glance, that the 
townland valuation is a perfectly safe measure of annual value, with 
the qualifying observations before stated. 

It will be expected, perhaps, that some definite opinion should be 
here given as to the rates of purchase, but there are so many modi- 
fying local circumstances to be considered in each case, that any 
fixed estimate would be incapable of general application. The pub- 
lished rentals, when representing the rents previously to 1846, are in 
such instances usually fallacious, and we may therefore. refer to the 
Government valuations, From 21 to 25 years’ purchase of the net 
annual value is a moderate scale in Leinster and Ulster, with 
exception of Monaghan and Cavan, where land is somewhat lower 
than in the other counties; finding this net value by deducting the 
tithe rent-charge and half the poor’s rate from the government 
valuations,” the full amount of poor’s rate being averaged at 2s. 8d. 
in the pound annually. A similar estimate may be also assumed in 
Waterford and the eastern half of Cork. In the remaining counties 
of Munster, and in Connaught, from 17 to 22 years’ purchase may be 
estimated as a safe investment, finding the net value as before, and the 
poors’ rate being averaged at 5s. in the pound annually. These are, 
however, but very loose approximations. The estate, or lot, should be 
personally inspected, and considered in every aspect, from its geological 














ie.) 











* The townland (or ordnance) valuation has been completed in twenty-six coun- 
ties, as already stated. In the remaining six counties the tenement valuation (where 
published) may be made equally available, the results of both being nearly identical, 
inasmuch as the scale of the townland valuation differs very little from the average 
prices of 1846, upon which the latter valuation, or rent-estimate of tenements, has 
been founded. 
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structure to its marketable position. The capitalist, or farmer, 
intending to settle in Ireland, will generally find estates divided into 
large farms with substantial buildings, in Leinster. In Ulster (except- 
ing Donegal) the rents are comparatively higher, though quite as well 
paid as in Leinster, but the land is much subdivided throughout all the 
manufacturing districts of the former province. In Munster and Con- 
naught (especially in the counties of Galway and Mayo) the enterprising 
agriculturist will find large tracts in the market, abundant in all the 
elements of undeveloped fertility, inviting the outlay of capital. 

Then it must be borne in mind, that land in this country is valued 
lower in comparison with its productive capabilities than land in 
England, the superior farming of the latter causing the actual produce 
per acre to exceed our returns by about one-third. From this it is 
easily apprehended how agricultural skill applied to our lands will 
yield the purchaser an increased per-centage on his investment, or, in 
other words, reduce the number of years’ purchase, as estimated on 
the increased productive value under improved culture. 

The advantageous circumstances of freedom from the burdens of 
the income-tax and of certain assessed taxes, and the higher negociable 
value given to land by an indefeasible parliamentary title, and a simple 
mode of transfer, unclogged by the expenses, uncertainties, and delays 
of disabling laws, must also prove a great encouragement to the 
investment of capital in Ireland. 

Looking with calm unprejudiced eye on the circumstances that 
rendered the downfall of a numerous proprietary an inevitable conse- 
quence of the failure of a single crop, and again, on those complicated 
inconveniences and discouragements involved in our legal systems of 
inheritance and land tenure,‘the capitalist, now investing his earnings 
or accumulations, may render himself and successors in a great measure 
independent of those evils that have so deformed and disorganized our 
social and ciyil condition in Ireland. 

The incoming purchaser may forestall the advantages of that 
reform, to which the landed interest, under the increasing exigencies of 
popular progress, must ultimately yield. Unfettered by conditions 
imposed before he was born, and now totally unsuitable to changed men 
and times, he may grant judicious and equitable tenures, calculated to 
- secure his tenants in the profits of their industry, without treyching on 
the rights of ownership, and so advance in his allotted sphere the 
prosperity of the commonwealth, as well by extending employment as 
by the increase of the products of the soil. And reflecting upon the 
ruin of Irish proprietors, he will not probably be inclined to impose on 
his heirs and successors disproportionate incumbrances and restrictive 
stipulations, from which he-himself is happily free. 

The neglected tenantry of disqualified or insolvent proprietors 
having seldom any security for their improvements, will, it is natural 
to expect, do as little for the land, and take as much out of it, as they 
can. Andso it is. They become reckless and altogether unlinked 
from the social chain, although happily agrarian outrages have almost 
ceased— the seven millions and a quarter of property sold under the 
Incumbered Estates Commission, representing a population of at least 
850,000 souls, affording only two instances of agrarian crime within 
a period of three years. 


° 
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Men of capital and intelligence settling in Ireland, either as pro- 
prietors or farmers, receive cheerful welcome from all classes; nor are 
there any general causes of complaint or dissatisfaction on the part of 
those English capitalists who have already purchased upwards of 
400,000 acres in the Incumbered Estates Court. 

History affords no parallel instance of so extensive a field for 
investment in land, combined with such facilities for its acquisition, as 
is now presented within a few hours’ distance of the wealthiest country 
in the world; and it is hoped that the foregoing observations may 
afford some useful information on the subject. 


Note.—The purchase of unencumbered fee-simple estate only bas been con- 
sidered in this paper, with the view of affording the basis for a correct general esti- 
mate of value. As to the marketable prices of land held under other tenures, or of 
estates burdened with head rents, annuities, jointures, or the like, the reader is 
referred to the evidence of Sir M. Barrington and of the Author of this Paper, taken 
last May, before the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Consolidated 
‘Annuities (Ireland) Bill; and which is further corroborated by full statistical tables, 
exhibiting the comparative results of sales.—See Report of Committee, and Blue 
Book containing the evidence in detail. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


first Ordinary Meeting. Twentieth Session. 
Monday, the 15th day of November, 1852. 
The Right Honorable Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 


The President opened the Meeting with an Address, in which he 
referred to the severe loss which the Society had sustained in the 
decease of G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., the late Treasurer, and of 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq., late one of the Honorary Secretaries. 


The Right Honorable Lord Wodehouse was admitted a Fellow of 
the Society. 


_ The Secretary announced numerous valuable Donations to the 
Library. 
The titles of the various Papers read before the Statistical Section 


of the British Association, at Belfast, wete read, and will be found 
recited at length in the next page. 


T. J. Brown, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 


t 


The following Papers were then read:— 
I; eis History and Consumption of Tobacco, By John Craw- 
ford, Esq. 
2. On the Valuation and Purchase of Land in Ireland. By Jobn 
Locke, Esq., of Dublin. | 
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Twenty-Second Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Belfast, 1st—Tth September, 1852. Section F. Statistics. 


President.—His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Vice-Presidents——Lord Dufferin, James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., Major Thomas A. 
Larcom, R.E., The Earl of Mayo, Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., Valentine Whitla, Esq. 

Members of Committee.—W. J. C. Allen, Esq., Richard Atkinson, Esq., Edward Barring- 
ton, Esq., Richard Barrington, Esq., William Bottomley, Esq., Rev. James Byrne, Edward 
Cheshire, Esq., C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq., Rev. John Edgar, D.D., Professor Fowler (Massa- 
chusetts), James Gibson, J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F R.S., Edward Halsall, Esq., John Hancock, 
Ksq., John Herdman, Esq., William Hogan, Esq., Thomas Hutton, Esq., D.L., T. E. Cliffe 
Leslie, LL.B., A. G. Malcolm, M.D., Henry M’Cormac, M.D., William M’Gee, M.D., 
Professor Moffett, LL.D., Professor More, James William Murland, Esq., William Neild, Esq., 
James Perry, Esq., William Wills, Esq. 

Secretaries.—Professor Hancock, LL.D., James Macadam, jun., Esq., Professor Ingram, 


ELD F.1 C.D. 


The following Papers occupied the attention of the Section, viz.:— 


1, On the Census of the Islands of Bombay and Colaba, taken on the Ist of 
May, 1849, by Captain Baynes, Superintendent of Police. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. : 

2. On the Productive Industry of Paris. Communicated by the late G. R. 
Porter, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

3. The Abolition of Slavery considered with reference to the state of the 
West Indies since Emancipation. By W. Nelson Hancock, LL.D. 

4, On the Laws of the Currency in Ireland, as exemplified in the changes 
that have taken place in the Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation in 
Ireland, since the passing of the Act in 1845. Part I By J. W. 
Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S. 

5. On Excessive Emigration and its Reparative Agencies in Ireland. By 
John Locke, Esq. 

6. The Dangerous and Perishing Classes. By the Rev. John Edgar, D.D. 

7. On the Laws of the Currency in Iveland, as exemplified in the changes 

that have taken place in the Amount of Bank Notes in Circulation in 

Ireland, since the passing of the Act of 1845. Part II. By J. W. 

Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S. 

Statistics of the Revenues of the University and of some of the Colleges 

of Oxford, compiled from the Report of the Oxford University Commis- 

sioners. By James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

9. On the Progress of the Sewed Muslin Manufacture in Ireland. By 
Mr. Holden. | 

10. Statistics of the Island of Portsea. Communicated by the Portsmouth 
and Portsea Literary and Philosophical Society. 

11. On the Present State of the Law of Settlement and Removal of Paupers 
in Scotland. By William P. Alison, M.D. 

12. Should our Gold Standard of Value be maintained if Gold becomes de- 

reciated in consequence of its discovery in Australia and ‘California ? 
y W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

13. An Abstract of the Report upon the Number and Condition of the Deaf 
and Dumb in Ireland, taken in connexion with the Census Commission 
in 1851. By W. R. Wylde, Esq. 

14. On the Connexion of Atmospheric Impurity with Disease. By Henry 
M’Cormac, M.D. 

15. The Sanitary State of Belfast, with suggestions for its improvement. 
By Andrew G. Malcolm, M.D. 

16. On the Progress and Extent of Steamboat Building in the Clyde. By 
John Strang, LL.D. 

17. A short Account of the Early Bills of Mortality in Dublin. By W.R. 
Wilde, Esq. 

The next Meeting of the Association will be held at Hull. 


ge 
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Miscellaneous. 


SHIPPING AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS. 


Parliamentary Return, June, 1852. No. 376. 


[ Dec. 


A Return of the Total Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, 
that were Built and Registered in the several Ports of the British Empire 
in each Year from 1815 to 1852 inclusive, distinguishing those Built in 
the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and the British Plantations 


respectively. 





Years 

ending 
5th 

January | Vessels. 








1815....| 706 
16i6..)° 2913 
1917... 953 
1818... 758 
1819...) 752 
1820..|° 977 
1821..../ 619 
1822....| 585 
1823....| 564 
1824....| 594 
1825....| 799 
1826...) 975 
1827...) 2,115 
1828 ...] 894 
1829....| 942 
1830....| 718 
1831...) ° 730 
1832...) 742 
1683.4). 4733 
1834....1 711 
1835....| 780 
1836....| 860 
1837....| 679 
13380 436 
1839...) 1,089 
1840...) 1,217 
1841 |.) 14370 
reso aa 
1843... 914 
1844....| 698 
1845...| 689 
1846...) 853 
1847...) 809 
1848....| 933 
1349.,..1 > 847 
1850:3.| 730 
1851...) 689 
1852....| 672 


United Kingdom. 


Tonnage, 


86,075 
102,943 
84,676 
81,263 
86,748 
89,091 
66,691 
58,076 
50,928 
63,151 
91,083 
122,479 
118,363 
93,144 
88,663 
76,635 
75,532 
83,852 
90,180 
89,212 
100,367 
116,635 
86,509 
131,171 
157,255 
181,30] 
211,289 
159,578 
129,929 
83,097 
94,995 
123,230 
125,350 
145,834 
122,552 
117,953 
133,695 
149,637 


Channel Islands 
and Isle of Man, 

















Vessels, | Tonnage. 
27 805 
36 1,536 
15 443 

8 845 
~) 316 
29 1,381 
16 Aor 
12 1,406 

7 605 
10 637 
38 23136 
28 1,550 
16 2a 
1a 1,894 
15 1,406 
16 1,000 
20 1,879 
18 1,855 
26 25/38 
17 2,959 
26 2,343 
56 5,087 
30 rv Ar 
69 4,751 
58 4,204 
61 | 5,602 
78 8,775 
8] 8; Zo 
o7 3,346 
38 2,276 
42 1,881 
37 1,689 
32 2,148 
48 4,090 
ol 3,388 
4] o,oko 
36 3,835 
30 2,926 














British 





Plantations. 
Vessels. | Tonnage. 
131 11,069 
Zoa4 24,061 
408 32,292 
316 Daal 
298 17,302 
328 21,701 
248 16,440 
275 15,365 
209 LS;611 
- 243 22,240 
342 20,522 
536 80,895 
580 86,554 
929 68,908 
464 50,844 
416 BO.2a0 
367 o2,019 
376 34,290 
386 43,397 
431 52,476 
425° 55,817 
455 63,230 
44] 66,604 
510 71,306 
606 79,947 
703 109,025 
Hh 143,288 
668 132,857 
558 75,662 
494 55,904 
525 69,857 
638 90,696 
745 113558 
756 1DSd,ol3 
655 101,988 
691 123,864 
714 124,953 

















Total. 

Vessels. | Tonnage. 

864 97,949 
1,183 +; £23,540 
1,274 | 117,401 
1,082 | 104,429 
1,059 | 104,366 
L125) 12,173 

883 | 84,582 

872 74,847 

780 67,144 

847 86,028 
W179 | 143,741 
1,539 | 204,924 
1,719 | 207,088 
1,440 | 163,946 
1,321 | 140,913 
1,150 | 116,872 
L117 +), LbO,130 
13136") Ad9,997 
15145.) 156,312 
1,159 | 144,647 
1,231 ji. Ls8,o27 
1,371 |. 184.592 
1,150 | 156,240 
Lol 1 207,228 
1,753 | 241,406 
1,981") 295,928 
2,209 |) 363,302 
1,860 | 301,166 
1,529 | 208,937 
15250 141277 
1,256 | 166,733 
13928"). 275,605 
1,586 | 241,056 
1,737.4 305,234 
1,933 ./227,928 
1,462 | 245,130 
1,439 | 262,483 


Returns incomplete. 
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A Return of the Number of Vessels belonging to the several Ports of the 
British Empire, in each Year from 1814 to 1851, inclusive; also the 
Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and Boys employed in 


Navigating the same. 


Years ending 
31st December. 


VOL. 
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Pe ee arenes eotores 


Oe et eees Oooo eee% 


weer eoaceoseoces 


Soars tan eeosacees 


Poor osecoresores 


eens COC CT ES OES 


Pe ee erro esag ores 


eves seer ecooeenr 


Deee esse evore oes 


BOOT OSSD Oo EH OoEe 


Poor eeereves soos 


eves eoaeerorebesr 


oreo eeee st etovres 


Ooo Gene eeeereee 


Peer oreesserocos 


Po oe eres ereoonne 


eoeeocaet ears eees 


Pree ecee rose ober 


Pee Oosroeseoeee 


wear erereesr anes 


eeerorarereerres 


CeCe eso oser ones 


Oho 2000 ree 008 


000 oeaorsesoons 


@evecoeaseSoeroter 


Oe e oreo ever Foes 


Does erase erseerer 


eeee eres ovens 


Peet ooes arse bees 


CRO POOO HO eH vooe 


Poet orerereroves 





Vessels. 


24,418 
24,860 
25,864 
25,346 
25,507 
25,482 
25,374 
25,036 
24,642 
24,542 
24,776 
24,280 
24,625 
23,199 
24,095 
23,453 
23,721 
24,242 
24,435 
24,385 
25,055 
25,511 
25,820 
25,037 
26,609 
27,745 
28,962 
30,052 
30,815 
30,983 
31,320 
31,817 
32,499 
32,988 
33,672 
34,090 
34,288 
34,244 


XV. PART IV. 


Tonnage, 





2,616,965 
2,681,276 
2,783,940 
2,684,986 
2,674,468 
2,666,396 
2,648,593 
2,560,203 
2,519,044 
2,506,760 
2,559 587 
2,553,682 
2,635,644 
2,460,500 
2,518,191 
2,517,000 
2,531,819 
2,581,964 
2,618,068 
2,634,577 
2,716,100 
2,783,761 
2,792,646 
2,791,018 
2,890,601 
3,068,433 
3,311,538 
3,512,480 
3,619,850 
3,588,387 
3,637,231 
3,714,061 
3,817,112 
3,952,524 
4,052,160 
4,144,115 
4,232,962 
4,332,085 


Men. 


172,786 
177,309 
178,820 
171,013 
173,609 
174,318 
174,514 
169,179 
166,333 
165,474 
168,637 
166,183 
167,636 
151,415 
155,576 
154,808 
154,812 
158,422 
161,634 
164,000 
168,061 
171,020 
170,637 
173,506 
178,583 
191,283 
201,340 
210,198 
214,609 
213,977 
216,350 
224,900 
229,276 
232,890 
236,069 
237,971 
239,283 
240,928 


ya" 
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A Return of the Tonnage of Shipping employed in the Foreign Trade of 
the United Lingden ohh entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, im 
each Year from 1815 to 1851, inclusive; distinguishing British and 


Foreign. 





Years. 





1815... 
1816... 
1817... 
1818.4 
1819... 
1820... 
1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824... 
1825... 
1826... 
1827...: 
1828... 
1829... 
1830... 
1831... 
1832... 
1833..;: 
1834... 
1835... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838.... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841]... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851... 





Tonnage Inwards. 


British. 


1,372,108 
1,415,723 
1,625,121 
1,886,394 
1,809,128 
1,668,060 
1,599,274 
1,664,186 
1,740,859 
1,797,320 
2,144,598 
1,950,630 
2,086,898 
2,094,357 


2,184,535 |, 


2,180,042 
2,367,322 
2,185,980 
2,183,814 
2,298,263 
2,442,734 
2,505,473 
2,617,166 
2,785,387 
3,101,650 
3,197,501 
3,361,211 
3,294,725 
3,545,346 
3,647,463 
4,310,639 
4,294,733 
4,942,094 
4,565,533 
4,884,210 
4,700,199 
4,938,386 














Foreign. - 





746,915 
379,465 
445,011 
762,457 
542,684 
447,611 
396,256 
469,151 
582,996 
759,441 
958,132 
694,116 
751,864 
634,620 
710,303 
758,828 
874,605 
639,979 
762,085 
833,905 
866,990 
988,899 
1,005,940 
1,211,666 
1,331,365 
1,460,294 
1,291,165 
1,205,303 
1,301,950 
1,402,138 
1,735,079 
1,806,282 
2,253,939 
1,960,412 
2,035,690 
2,400,277 
2,933,708 


Total. 





2,119,023 
1,795,188 
2,070,132 
2,648,851 
2,351,812 
2,115,671 
1,995,530 
2,133,337 
2,323,855 
2,566,761 
3,102,730 
2,644,746 
2,838,762 
2,728,977 
2,894,838 
2,938,870 
3,241,927 
2,825,959 
2,945,899 
3,132,168 
3,309,724 
3,494,372 
3,623,106 
3,997,053 
4,433,015 
4,657,795 
4,652,376 
4,500,028 
4,847,296 
5,049,601 
6,045,718 
6,101,015 
7,196,033 
6,525,945 
6,919,900 
7,100,476 
7,872,094 














Tonnage Outwards. 


British. 


1,398,688 
1,340,277 
1,558,336 
1,715,488 
1,562,332 
1,549,508 
1,488,644 
1,539,260 
1,546,976 
1,657,533 
1,793,994 
1,737,425 
1,887,682 
2,006,397 
2,063,179 
2,102,147 
2,300,731 
2,229,269 
2,244,274 
2,296,325 
2,419,941 
253815577 
2,547,227 
2,876,236 
3,096,611 
3,292,984 
3,429,279 
3,375,270 
3,635,833 
3,852,822 


4,235,451 


4,393,415 
4,770,370 
4,724,027 
4,785,428 
4,742,345 
4,882,490 








Foreign. 


751,377 
399,160 
440,622 
734,649 
556,511 
433,328 
383,786 
457,542 
563,571 
746,707 
905,502 
692,440 
767,821 
608,118 
730,250 
758,368 
896,051 
651,223 
758,601 
852,827 
905,270 
1,035,120 
1,036,738 
1,222,803 
1,398,096 
1,488,888 
1,336,892 
1,252,176 
1,341,433 
1,444,346 
1,796,136 
1,921,156 
2,312,793 
2,056,654 
2,299,060 
2,662,243 
3,225,614 








Total, 





2,150,065 
1,739,437 
1,998,958 
2,450,137 
2,118,843 
1,982,836 
1,872,430 
1,996,802 
2,110,547 
2,404,240 
2,699,496 
2,429,865 
2,655,503 
2,614,515 
2,793,429 
2,860,515 
3,196,782 
2,880,492 
3,002,875 
3,149,152 
3,325,211 
3,566,697 
3,583,965 
4,099,039 
4,494,707 
4,781,872 
4,766,171 
4,627,446 
4,977,266 
5,297,168 
6,031,587 
6,314,571 
7;083,163 
6,780,681 
7,084,488 
7,404,588 
8,108,104 
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A Return of the Tonnage of Shipping employed in the Foreign Trade of the 
United Kingdom, exclusive of Vessels in Ballast which entered Inwards 
and cleared Outwards in each Year, from 1827 to 1851, inclusive ; 
distinguishing British and Foreign. 























Tonnage Inwards, Ay hy Tonnage Outwards. 
Years, 
British. Foreign. Total, British. Foreign, Total. 
i Rip Meroe 1,998,554 733,600 | 2,732,154 | 1,257,941 423,712 | 1,681,653 
PSIG Ak: 2,005,472 587,545 | 2,593,017 | 1,375,236 363,925 | 1,739,161 
NO 29) nes 5: 2,081,713 654,367 | 2,736,080 | 1,348,453 430,948 | 1,779,401 
1830........ 2,043,394 696,500 | 2,739,894 | 1,432,948 484,634 | 1,917,582 
58) Ree 2,205,494 | 823,100 | 3,028,594 | 1,493,267 515,197 | 2,008,464 
1832........ 1,937,336 558,772 | 2,296,108 | 1,635,741 465,970 | 2,101,711 
1833. 1,999,937 | 547,189 | 2,547,126 | 1,641,280 522,159 | 2,163,439 
1834........ 2,109,216 | 732,162 | 2,841,378 | 1,640,568 543,487 | 2,184,055 
11S 7 seen 2,203,382 749,472 | 2,952,854 | 1,743,476 | 626,557 | 2,370,033 
1S56..025.. 2,255,114 877,315 3,132,429 1,828,844 666,611 | 2,495,455 
1837 ose 2,346,300 869,519 | 3,215,819 | 1,861,121 716,897 | 2,578,018 
1838........ 2,464,844 | 1,036,984 | 3,501,828 | 2,061,701 858,012 | 2,919,713 
1Sa0... 2.5 2,756,533 | 1,200,935 | 3,957,468 | 2,197,014 888,738 | 3,085,752 
1840........ 2,807,367 1,297,840 4,105,207 | 2,408,792 983,834 | 3,392,626 
1841........ 2,900,749 | 1,081,380 | 3,982,129 | 2,624,680 918,776 | 3,543,456 
2 oe 2,680,838 974,392 | 3,655,230 | 2,734,983 956,591 | 3,691,574 
1843........ 2,919,528 | 1,005,894 | 3,925,422 | 2,727,306 | 1,026,063 | 3,753,369 
1844........ 3,087,437 | 1,143,897 | 4,231,334 2,604,243 1,075,823 | 3,680,066 
1845........ 3,669,853 | 1,353,735 | 5,023,588 | 2,947,257 | 1,361,940 | 4,309,197 
1846... 2 3,622,808 | 1,407,963 | 5,030,771 | 3,091,348 | 1,377,777 | 4,469,125 
1847........ 4,238,956 | 1,852,096 | 6,091,052 | 3,205,794 | 1,513,447 | 4,719,241 
1848........ 4,020,415 | 1,559,046 | 5,579,461 | 3,553,777 | 1,497,460 | 5,051,237 
E849 we 4,390,375 | 1,680,894 | 6,071,269 | 3,762,182 | 1,667,726 | 5,429,908 
1850........ | 4,078,544 | 2,035,152 6,1 13,696 | 3,960,764 | 1,946,214 | 5,906,978 
188V cccewesi 4,388,245 | 2,599,988 | 6,988,233 | 4,147,007 | 2,336,137 6,483,144 
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A Return of the Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade, (including 
the Trade between Great Britain and Ireland,) which entered Inwards 
and cleared Outwards in each Year, from 1814 to 1851, inclusave. 








Years. Tonnage Inwards. Tonnage Outwards. 
Hoot een. 8,222,190 8,620,859 16,843,049 
HG25 wccccvent ss 8,408,211 8,267,397 16,675,608 
1826 8,466,255 8,791,062 17,257,317 
GOT duces eens 8,327,097 8,777,921 17,105,018 
NODS Seeks 8,959,910 9,089,685 18,049,595 
1820 42 c.ce ete 9,066,086 9,285,327 18,351,413 
MESO Fi vcceis 9,240,140 9,564,637 18,804,777 
UGS1 derechos 9,279,308 9,488,981 18,768,289 
1832 Voce... 9,588,004 10,026,297 ~ 19,614,301 
ES 5 ere 9,434,232 10,023,614 19,457,846 - 
LOSE «access 9,875,647 10,290,173 20,165,820 
PBS S eons ces csc 10,188,916 10,660,330 20,849,246 
1636...2.... 60208. 10,337,545 10,762,690 21,100,235 
BOOT ES, ca ceaas 10,409,370 10,901,187 21,310,557 
1038) Ge nccareee 10,491,752 10,825,523 21,317,275 
HESS Lacscecte ce: 10,610,404 11,266,073 21,876,477 
NGAO. ces ccteseses 10,766,056 11,417,991 22,184,047 
TOAT 4. 2.85 cise 10,869,071 11,650,252 22,519,323 
1 Is dS soar 10,785,450 11,302,657 22,088,107 
|g eee eee 10,822,176 11,321,138 22,143,314 
MSA od accessse« 10,964,707 . 11,694,861 22,659,568 
VS4S oo fecveesee 12,485,854 13,114,104 25,599,958 
W816. 2k 11,985,409 12,981,456 24,966,865 
WGAG Sxanwese: 12,219,796 13,265,625 25,485,421 
1648 * Bie 12,523,872 13,315,350 25,839,222 
1849 11,967,473 12,915,584 24,883,057 
PB50. 5.00 her, 12,564,631 13,640,526 26,205,157 
iE i7 aaa 12,394,902 13,466,115 25,861,017 
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SHIPPING. 
Parliamentary Return, February, 1852. No. 218. 
A Return of the Shipping employed in the Trade of the United Kingdom, which 


entered Inwards and cleared Outwards in 1851, distinguishing British and 
Foreign, also Steam and Sailing Vessels, and the Trade with each Country. 





















































INWARDS. 
British. Foreign. 
Steam. Sailing. Steam. Sailing. 
Ships.| Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 

ANUS Aleaucacancacenuscsenancceneneen 26 | 10,657 | 1,682 | 348,648 Bae nce 1,106 | 245,572 
DWM ene oc cee ces actesene ccna Q1 5,145 274 ASK aa aes Sale 750 | 186,490 
INQEWAYacaseusenescontsceetarsan ere: “ae ae 46 5,180 5G Sipe 1,282 | 213,011 
Denmark 83 27,752 122 16,834 14 8,403 | 1,849 | 140,741 
| PPS TIG), Bee Ae errr ae Ne oo Ri ait a 1,005 | 141,884 if 1,645 | 1,603 | 278,091 
Germany 866 | 124,124 | 1,052 | 203,168 170 55,188 | 1,663 | 150,725 
Holland 884: | 224,020 872 | 121,583 186 81,318 940 | 117,894 
Bel ea tiinis sasaasanceee ethane ee 321) 69,311 360 | 29,954 Soh = ea 824 46,332 
Chanmiel Tslands) cavsinccesees'sasss 373 61,517 | 1,584 | 119,526 nee ae 22 2,621 
ARAM CEM sort hee caccaaseteoen eee 1,665 | 285,999 | 3,835 | 327,470 8 149 | 3,462 | 268,492 
RorbwealScOy vectetaccocess soses i Eos 735 71,536 oe Bis, 79 9,261 
SPAM GC pamalewdncsccareeeme dees: 4, 425 573 | 65,845 1 301 151 19,901 
Galore Gas ea tere sae ccecnsaceeeeses 84 | 10,615 14 1,689 EAR a 1 Sl 
Ihalvamas tatesieneassselscteereeeee 32 10,135 604, 9(),583 wie BAD 344 76,164 
IMiailipayie’ st osence. aeascaccnesicaunt aaa tee 59 | 11,091 a Sen 5 964 
Monta lis lan dss. 8t acute «esac wa wae 99 16,790 x its 3 816 
Greece masta ias rae eonene cece nd a3 148 | 20,274 sie aa 16 2,778 
ERUIKCY: cutie steenccter restorer 39 | 18,695 24.1 46,465 a ae 175 44,084 
AWialllaiclaial Gem Skecacataesetecete oa si 925 | 39,884 308 wi 282 60,020 
WU Laiaca tees suns dices atieaecmectetees 5 1,668 55 10,646 wale Sate 17 4,082 
IASLC Aidan waaenen Saisie saa sesebeieaters 29 | 20,169 664 | 182,616 a Adi 326 95,338 
INSTA aaa a cohen Me eanaesacavenien slog 1 941 826 | 433,078 ao ae 65 37,620 
America, viz.— 

British Northern Colonies... fa ee 2,106 | 874,042 ae wae Q17 98,931 

British West Indies ......... 12 | 138,586 790 | 207,059 a he 37 9,610 

Foreign West Indies ......... 2 2,510 240 59,3848 wee wee 171 42,015 

Wibhed Staves ..asssceaseraeseas 57 | 61,584 334 | 189,416 37 | 48,029 772 | 624,645 

IMlexa COR er. setaack anbisdosscn sions >: re 17 5,611 See of, 3 522 

Central and Southern States 20 | 22,870 809 | 262,499 ee ee 166 4.4723 
The Whale Fisheries ............ ee Pete 50 |, 13,619 sale se ‘ie aie 

OUTWARDS. 
a a aD Raa I I a IR RTM aT ea rhea a 
TRATS Salento cate one ona lneaas a-iere'se 97 | 11,104 | 1,292 | 270,823 ae nite 558 | 119.001 
Swedes Werth ccanstoonmene 22 5.890: |- 214) 1,187,800) x. bh 431 | 66,269 
IN(OEW AV: Aneto otadesadcsnanesnense st fe a 53 6,976 aie eos 1,892 | 286,075 
enna le ean na sce asatosdgsencccst ss 52 | 17,052 | 492] 78,971 15 3,469 | 3,660 | 399,993 
TUTISEIISY, .eaapepgndéoncsocepbeKonadducdC ee a aoe ESO 7 1,645 |1,181 | 209,814 
(CCImTE NIN, Zcncocesocnnesannucocouboce 372 | 125,806 | 1,070 | 209,384 174 | 56,153 |1,767 | 152,395 
Elolland. ie: BOE UOC DCAD OORT HEC 687 | 174,194 825 | 111,029 136 31,981 725 57,108 
Belgium Peecnere ha es ieee 357 81,907 252 7,236 1138 25,418 149 20,123 
Chianmiel Tslands: i. .c.ct sees aas- 370 60,112 | 1,288 82,218 aes ee 1 64 
IBLATCEM sh. oscccecsvcesescsnsessucace 1,585 | 269,816 | 2,820 | 329,187 2 149 | 3,823 | 250,154 
(Poreme aly 8e.. vases vosigncgvarcancn qi 1,325 716 | 75,837 sa a 306 | 62,190 
'- Spain, &e. ..... Bs Sate clos Me Sistate ee 3 265 930 | 159,387 Q 581 428 83,651 

Cully ralitaern os sides esate eases 36 IAS WL 14,221 wae ae 51 11,641 
Mtalvam’ States: so..-cscceensesnedees Son aso 7 636 | 105,351 i fe 622 | 148,446 
Mialitay seeee Ma ciaiavtooiste sanoaee access sen oe 146 | 32,727 sia Ai 197 53,273 
Tonia lslandSt.,..cscoteasenoese ss sat ih 65 | 18,674 at ao 27 7,679 
CROC Com macaicad ond adesseemetnasses ais a 66 9,416 ea wa 81 21,445 
POMC yh ts jocdseonsbonetiaest see 42 | 19,472 | 277) 53,291 | ... ah 829 | 87,882 
DWialhAChias Goraaaeceseclsstetoctie ss ine see 127 20,317 hae AGG 51 8,789 
SNUB) coadenocdgpnbeorscacdondonegececg 10 3,43 49 8,456 wae ane "i 1,857 
IAI ames straaenacide ae oioesise enaeseels 29 | 20,91 598 | 164,305 eee ses 305 85,824 
WAST rte cinccins wicvlainsutanaee Vas ele 8 3,903 94] | 518,379 aie 000 114 Sigeulla) 
America, viz.— 

British Northern Colonies... it 190 |1,5138 | 587,211 ae Ae 78 99.477 

British West Indies ......... 1 907 816 | 116,766 ele atale Q) 5,359 

Foreign West Indies ......... 26 | 29,341 330 | 88,192 abe ose 224 54,554 

WiTived! SCALES Hsmreesestesass ves 58 62,811 869 | 450,694 88 50,004 992 | 773,138 

INCA COM lee et arate tanistaene Ba 41 | 10,007 bn 


ab ace 2 665 
Central and Southern States 12 | 12,545 669 | 179,263 1 G7 51,975 
The Whale Fisheries ............ ane AS 52 | 18,840 Pee {hs Spe 
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HOPS. 
Parliamentary Return, February, 1852. No. 205. 


A Return of the Total Number of Acres of Land in the United Kingdom under 
the Cultivation of Hops in the Year 1851. 









































Collections. = res Collections, see Collections. pe arp 

ENGLAND: ENGLAND, contd. ENGLAND, contd. 
Barnstaple ........ +h HAN COMM. css. 33 Taunton. s,:0..500- 9 
Canterbury ........ 8,6233 | Middlesex ........ 10 Wales, Middle 153 
Cornwall .sccscs0u. 2+ | Northampton 2 WAR ey acta 6 
De Rboy  sassc cused sis: 22 Reading. 5)....5. 6 Wrorcester:.::..2: 1,028 
Dorset 5. ..cdhcisecs; 4 Rochester ........ 15,2762 _ 
Bsgexe aden 1354 Sheffield............ 1832 Total. ........ 43,246} 
Gloucester ........ 153 | Shrewsbury .... 3 
BROWS 555. 0dse stores 1,6184 Stourbridge .... 4824 SCOTMAND.,...xcncr-alnaes 
Fkevetord jiicss.2-.45 4,756 | Suffolk ............ 1343 
Tsle of Wight ....} 1,109 SUEPOY Jecyiss-s- 109 The Duty on Hops does 
Leicester ............ $ SUSSEX  2As saci 9,6534 {not extend to IRELAND. 





A Return of the Duty on Hops of the Growth of the Year 1851, distinguishing 
the Districts, and the Old from the New Duty in each District. 






































| Additional Duty at 
ie Old Duty, New Duty, y Total Amount 
Districts. at 112d. per lb. at 35d. per lb. areca: of Duty. 
Ca te eee py es. ide Zeid teh omge ead; 
Barnstaple .... 12 13. 1123 10 2 632 1 3 83 25 0 28 
Canterbury ....|. 22,368 17 1438|16,533 10 034) 1,944 11 74 | 40,846 18 $ 
Cornwall ........ LoL) oF 016 O#28 0 1 102 119 82 
DCT Dy sc. ectsoane: 41 10 2238 30 13 744 S12 “44 YS Bayes De 
Dorset ..cccssees 2 18 1134, 2 3 934 0° 5. 14 59. ek 
Essex vesccecssse 534 0 64%; 39414 3233) 46 8 52 975-33 
Gloucester .... 60 3 11435 44 9 103% 5 4 8 109 18 6 
EVamtS 25. .dcst: 6,413 17 23 4,740 13 7+ 597,12., 62 |: Ae as 4$ 
Hereford ........ 13,782 4 348 110,186 17. 034) 1,198 011 25;167. WS 23 
Isle of Wight 4,725 11 8248) 3,492 16 5338 410 17 52 8,629 5 74 
Leicester ........ 5. 4 643232 3.17 3es& OF OT 9 10 1l 
Lincoln ....... 76 18° 10438| 5617 bad, 613 92 140 10 14 
Middlesex .... 20 10 104 15. 3!) 7435 115 84 37 10 5 
Northampton lll 934 1 3... 638 Orr 2g 2618... 1 
Reading ........ 28 12 8232] 21 3 388, 2 9 92 52.5 9k 
Rochester........ 49,492 3 223,/36,581. 3 322 | 4,303. 1-9 90;3876 873 
Shrewsbury .... 111 10$28 eid s fac 0 2 92 218 32 
Sheffield ........ 277 3 043 204 17 0334 24 1 7 506 1 8 
Stourbridge .... 1,315) 14 828 972 9 113% Pho SE 2,402 12 Jd 
Sultolle. sc ck oas 5/71; 3 10523 422 3 93 49 13 3 1,043 O11 
Surrey «.... face 163.17. 92as 121, 2: 84.4 14 4113 299 5 52 
DUSSOR aa dal: 25,790 8 528/19,062 9 8242] 2,242 1 1 47,094 19 3 
Tatton... P20 2 Bee 819 084 I 1 0g 22 2 4% 
WATC. eee. .20 14 52 15 6 44 116 04 37 16 104 
Wales, Middle 43 1 438 3116 73d 3 14.102 38 12 103 
Worcester ..... 3,815 13 58 § 2,820. 5 6238 331 14 33 6,967 13 3% 
Total ....)129,580 13 0$:8/95,777 0 132 {11,265 8 82 | 236,623 1 10% 





eee a 
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A Return of the Quantity of Hops Exported from the United Kingdom to 
foreign Countries in the Year ending the 5th of January, 1852, distin- 
guishing the Countries to which the same have been Exported. 

SS SE ESAS PSR TST EES IS SSS STR ST ES NE CV TS CSRS SS SITE 


Year ending the 


Country t i 
ountry to which Exported. Bis Faruary «sera, 














See 











Cwts. qrs. Ibs. 


PESCRRIC OWS eek Mite tet 5 dS wren a ae ao 2 20 
Ble i di eee eis Re ee ee Sie] 4 
SS AE Re Decency REN ee OP Sein 15 Bt 24 
British Possessions in South Africa s.cc..c..d.c0cc0d lossdovsoodeooeddecoe: 25 0 14 
British Perritories in, the Bast. [ndies.-..5 o).scccccctnoeescdecocstecok LS * O27 
British Settlements in Australia .....c.cccccccsccseccssssccessscsesccescoves 92-3. 20 
United States of PETIMCTVCA cn cwars toecetleares iyatcsss Riqnetervnensdortes, Fate 655 3 “16 

otal oS .taeineot 933° .3) 24 





A Return of the Quantity of Foreign Hops Imported into the United Kingdom 
in the Year ending the 5th of January, 1852, distinguishing the Ports 
where Imported, and the Countries from whence Exported. 



































Ports into which "Year ending the Countries from which Year ending the 
Imported. 5th Jan., 1852. Imported. 5th Jan., 1852, 
Cwts. qrs. Ibs. Cwts. qrs. Ibs. 
SWEAEH oe aiiiedievewnssees aoe b 
Bandon of. cissessust PY oor 22 LG ICONS 300s epee LOGS 
Bel gIM ET ee cconrcst cass. 298 EF: 16 
haver pool sveswesneer: 5~~--32 Branee tsicaccmmnetassi Fe ~ bern 
GTONAIEBT ae Pea toncsccsossson 4-0. 3) 
glee See FO" T2326 Van Diemen’s Land.... 0 -k-- 10 
CAMA .sscadondensss 2  OF-18 
Southampton ............ 4. 0) 1 United States. <.,..0.0: 13. ka 
fc a ee a L MGS QP ODS Potala 461 2 15 





A Return of the Number of Pounds Weight of Hops charged with Duty in 
each of the several Collections of the United Kingdom, in the Year 1851. 

















Pounds Weight of Pounds Weight of 
Collections, Hops Charged. Collections, Hops Charged 
with Duty. with Duty. 
oO TEE Oo ah Aa A ES OLESEN EE Pea nem POLE se Palanan 
Lbs. Lbs. 

Barnstaple %.........0.0 2,859 FRERGINO Aisi cccsasecescces 5,976 
Canterbury 5... i20hn: 4,668,283 RUOCHESECL « cirwsendieorsedes ‘10,328,799 
Cornwall icticcdcacs 227 Shrewsburye...cde..c. 333 
WDE hh. .csks ogres 8,663 SHSM. Mii sghevucssses 57,841 
DICE SOG: ccgucds. cs aacnsseoene 615 Stourbridge ................ 274,588 
SSO 52,0, hues een 111,449 Suttollens.1.is. nesses nanos 119,206 
Glowcester) : sisc0as. 12,563 SULLY aiawcaeestan hts 34,203 
a 1,338,545 SUSGOM eetive pach pach gieee 5,382,349 
Hereford 3)... see 2,876,288 "PT AUmtOR: «..cssncede hy oc ei 2,528 
Ele of Wit lita 986,209 WANG. Voi chnsgiaunisineene 4,325 
MCHCCSCER ol .e ce cncas ee 1,091 Wales, Middle............ 8,988 
1 AL) al oe Sn 16,058 Worcester ...scsceseee 796,314 
Middlesex . ..ccciveveseeses 4,287 ——— 


Northampton ............ oon Otani ease 27,042,919 
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EXCISE AND CUSTOMS. 
Parliamentary Return, February, 1852. No. 138. 

A Return of the Annual Charge for the Collection of the Excise Duty for each 
Year from 1842 to 1851 inclusive, also the Number of Men Employed in 
the Department on the 5th day of January in each Year, together with the 
Names of any Articles on which the Duties have been Repealed. 





Annual Charge for | Number of 

















Years. Collection Persohs Name and Amount of Duties Repealed. 
of Excise Duties. Employed. 
£ Sead: 
1842......| 828,682 6 8 6,774 
1843...... 825,993 16 8 6,801 
1844...... 818,483 16 8 6,838 Duty on Vinegar a pee PRL eae fd 
Duty on Sales by Auction and on Glass repealed— 
1845...... 809,114 4 7 6,516 Amount £1,139,000, 
1846...... 772,680 9 §8 6,427 
1847...... 755,269 14 11 6,813 
1848...... 753,236 10 4 6,006 
1849...... ARO Ore 5,608 
1850...... 921217, 0b S 5,472 Duty on Bricks repealed—Amount £462,000. 
1851...... 673,826 18 4 5,457 


A Return of the Annual Charge, for each Year from 1842 to 1851 inclusive, for 
the Collection of the Customs Revenue. 

















, - Annual Charge for Collection : Annual Charge for Collection 
Years. of Customs? Duty. | Years. of Customs’ Duty. 
CY eagedoane £1,254,590 USA eects £1,304,173 
ISA serwoaste 1,254,136 Tete) copnooa 1,312,710 
1844......... 1,264,996 eH ncaoanoos 1,301,727 
USA De saccess 1,279,944, SSO Reeaeae 1,283,805 
SAGs renee 1,264,273 INS NB en acoous 1,290,756 





Duties of Customs wholly Repealed. 


Estimated Net Annual Produce 
















Articles. of the respective Duties 
previous to their Repeal. 
s ee & 
.| Per-centage duty on British goods exported ..........ss0008.. 109,778 
Woollen and worsted yarn exported ...........ssssecccsssseees 2,153 
Wool and skins exported to British possessions ..... Booron 316 
spol ANE ——— 112,247 
...| Wool, sheep’s, Foreign, imported.......,....5 Sai'slaisiod estelnstebiclar 97,140 
Woo] and skins exported to Foreign countries............... 3,682 
S aaenEEEEEEEEee 100,822 
.| Brimstone, unrefined............ a ldaters Suan R MCHA SRR 14,572 
Bristles in any way assorted or arranged in colours ...... 25,076 
Txon: in Wars MUWIOUSHE, —sicacssscanssseosectecdercorteaceneivace,. 22,492 
NEALOBAMY: Srcoscassiatatoaceocn tanto ohesinesuaavaecacaterte ane 12,734 
OiVOUNE! abst iacasse cress ovecdsuncewssusaioneovite tack omer 23,413 
Silky aw: 2.0.40 wateamedetetecsuneel taht sisal wane ais Se aelanRe eure o anaes 17,520 
Jf SHLOWN ROE AVCH: . ccareaccaee wi colceeuaedérBenes Seatooloaseke: 20,982 
Wood, staves not exceeding 72 inches long w.cccsseeeeeees 88,252 
WOOL COLLOR Test ooatno na eteee reer Moreen mec cee meee ae 682,042 
Coals exported in British ships ............ccccccseseeesicoscess 115,438 
Other articles on each of which the estimated loss . 170,498 
Less thanwlOOOOL eracscseaseveccs ROACUOREER A Aaerooncoren ens 1,143,019 
ORMOND UNS wc. cesses Saba td cae coub oben el ts caste ivconcsk. 10,231 
Woollen manufactures not made Up ...........cceccesceseeece, 27,970 
Other articles on each of which the estimated loss is 23 311 
PSassChan: LOOOO! wat vanssswaesincte ge ltr een Newark eet eiles } H 3 
| Nil, 61,512 
aN 
-«:| Oil spermaceti, of Foreign fishine” ....4..1s4s..0seseerccversss. 29,327 
OUHCH articles? oy .sas tina sanecw arene Mra eaten hen 75 
; : : ——— 29,402 
.| Coals, culm and cinders exported in Foreign ships ....,.... 2:94.4, 
Other articles 7a iene podcadasogobasdadadansananconseste 134, 
c 8,078 
Nil. ee 


Aggregate of Customs’ Duties wholly repealed in the Ten Years from 1842 
WO EBD CHURIVE % <catenceccossstieoreoemen er verano metic rece ee oe 





1,450,080 
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SPIRITS. 
Parliamentary Return, February, 1852. No. 232. 


A Return of the Number of Gallons of Proof Spirits permitted out of Distil- 
lers’ and Rectifiers’ Stocks in England, for Home Consumption ; also, the 
Number of Proof Gallons of Rum received into Rectifiers’ Stocks in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the Year ending 5th January, 1852. 








England. 
‘ Proof Gallons of Rum received 
a ne of Proof Gallons Permitted out into Rectifiers’ Stocks in 
AS . Spirits of Rectifiers’ Stocks. 
5th of | Permitted 
January.| out of 


nae Beate. A Total. | England.| Scotland. Ireland. | Total. 
ocks. 
% 





1852....| 6,048,436 | 387,722 | 272,931 |6,709,089| 44,563 | 3,622 | 875 | 49,060 














A Return of the Number of Proof Gallons of Spirits Distilled in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; distinguishing the Quantities in each Country de- 
livered Duty-paid direct from Distillers’ Stocks, from the Quantities put 
into Bond, for the Year ending the 5th of January, 1852. 





Number of Gallons. 
Year ending 





























the Delivered Duty- 
5th of January, Distilled. paid direct from | Put into Bond. Total. 
1852. Distillers’ Stocks 
Tingland . 85262, 6 age. 6,127,181 6,073,834 53,347 12,254,362 
SEOMAME aes s a0 bces 10,380,972 3,040,688 6,840,284 20,761,944 
Bela 1050.05. 8,035,504 1,775,253 6,260,251 16,071,008 
Total ....| 24,543,657 11,389,775 13,158,882 49,087,314 





A Return of the Number of Proof Gallons of British Compounds and Spirits 
of Wine permitted from Rectifiers’ Stocks in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, for Exportation to Foreign Ports, under Drawbacks, for the Year 
ending the 5th of January, 1852, 





























Year ending the 5th of January, 1852. Number of Gallons. 
ia AGORA hm Rom LE os te es 43,984 
Scotland ae ws 50 oe ok ae Fs 10,353 
Ireland ae ae ee 5 OC e = A 

Total .. ae ae oe a 54,337 


A Return of the Number of Gallons of Spirits in Bonded Stores in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, on the 5th of January, 1852, (an con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 238, of Session 1851). 
































Year ending the 5th of January, 1852. Number of Gallons. 
England ee os ae Br es ie Px 106,815 
Scotland sie ae 56 ae ae ae De 1,523,335 
Ireland ste ae are ae aa AS ais 5,394,163 

Total .. ee ae oe 7,024,313 
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A Return of the Number of Gallons of Spirits Distilled and Charged with 
Duty for Home Consumption in the United Kingdom, in each Year, from 


1800 to 1851, both enclusive. 


por ee a IEEE Fe De eM AE IOS AGATE a ED IR RoeE I oe ELIE Sake 
Number of Imperial Gallons of Spirits Distilled in 


Years. 





1800. 6.3 
1801.... 
1802 oes. 
1803.... 


1804. 
1805. 


1806... 


1807. 


1808... 


e 
e 
° 
e@ese 
° 

° 

° 


1809. 
1810. 


SUES. 6 
fo) bert 
1813.... 
1814.... 


1815. 
1816. 
187. 


1821. 


1822... 


1823. 


18240". 
1888.6. 


1826. 


1827.... 
1828.... 


1829. 


1831. 
1832. 


1833... 
1834.0. 
1895: os 


1836. 


| oS. eee 
ISSSi cress 
1839.... 
1840.... 


1841. 


1842.... 


1843. 





S186. 0 
LEUO oe, 
1820... 


eee 


1830. 6 


1844.. 


1845.... 
1846.... 
TS47). cta0 
DCE Sayer 


1849. 


1850.... 
POOE tes 


England. 


4,352,788 


2,478,289 
3,384,742 
4,184,034 
2,586,586 
2,869,520 
2,425,007 
3,581,043 
3,847,127 
3,307,039 
3,898,966 
4,116,833 
3,938,793 
3,859,095 
3,670,714 
3,402,489 
3,486,478 
2,907,732 
3,782,512 
2,815,716 
2,866,684 
2 662,852 
3,181,026 
2,134,913 
2,894,309 
2,039,771 
3,209,044 
3,451,620 
3,974,785 
3,860,542 
4,656,443 
3,444,792 
3,788,068 
4,591,223 
4,652,838 
4,327,425 
5,088,340 
4,614,196 
5,776,411 
5,685,698 
5,918,435 
5,919,207 
6,008,456 
5,800,509 
5,433,843 
5,866,593 
5,624,868 
5,356,794 
5,503,238 
5,573,411 
5,913,424 
6,127,181 


Scotland. 


1,277,696 
295,931 
1,344,835 
2,247,000 
2,478,003 
2,617,508 
2,788,274 
3,397,204 
3,589,435 
2,610,512 
2,171,513 
2,859, 861 
3,001,677 
1,842,817 
2,988,323 
3,024,430 
2,145,366 
3,060,499 
3,062,820 
3,547,199 
3,278,129 
3,216,858 
3,337,850 
3,083,515 
5,908,373 
8,224,807 
8,563,994 
7,243,819 
10,117,047 
9,649,070 
9,883,413 
9,510,268 
7,979,088 
9,146,889 
9,193,091 
9,133,449 
10,222,650 
9,012,485 
9,047,199 
9,871,653 
8,821,530 
8,504,333 
7,658,985 
7,650,272 
8,321,306 
9,418,663 
9,735,303 
8,542,219 
9,600,321 
10,846,634 
11,638,429 
10,380,972 


ef 


Treland. 





No Returns 


4,475,458 
4,795,109 
4,205,830 
4,611,734 
4,059,914 
5,305,632 
4,524,475 
1,288,758 
4,301,026 
6,187,779 
4,053,600 
3,595,030 
5,947,658 
4,468,106 
4,562,286 
2,692,182 
4,474,777 
3,879,216 
4,607,296 
3,627,552 
4,135,045 
2,844,677 
6,361,248 
8,835,027 
9,046,959 
7,283,317 
9,725,259 
9,208,538 
8,694,742 
8,786,341 
9,260,920 
9,509,774 
9,370,343 
11,167,580 
11,894,169 
10,980,910 
11,064,820 
10,254,591 
7,281,429 
6,359,124 
5,315,090 
5,550,706 
6,878,243 
8,397,459 
8,658,879 
5,737,687 
8,126,507 
8,355,083 
8,293,034 
8,035,504 











The United 
Kingdom. 








No Returns 


9,205,035 
11,226,143 
9,270,419 
10,098,762 
9,273,195 
12,283,879 
11,961,037 
7,206,309 
10,371,505 
13,164,473 
10,994,070 
9,296,942 
12,606,695 
10,895,025 
10,194,130 
8,660,413 
11,320,109 
10,242,131 
10,752,109 
9,507,262. 
10,653,921 
8,063,105 
15,163,930 
19,099,605 
20,819,997 
17,978,756 
23,817,091 
22,718,150 
23 234,598 
21,741,401 
21 028,076 
23 247,886 
23,216,272 
24 628,454 
27,205,159 
24,607,591 
25,888,430 
25,811,942 
22,021,394 
20,782,664 
18,982,531 
19,001,487 
20,633,392 
23,682,715 
24,019,050 
19,636,700 
23,230,066 
24,775,128 


25,844,887 
24,543,657 


SEEN TE LT PINT TE LTTE DE NE BSE TE EE TEST SOE ES SR TS OLY PITT ETS AR CRETE EE 
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363 


A Return of the Number of Gallons of Spirits Distilled and Charged “with 
Duty for Home Consumption in the United Kingdom, in each Year, from 


1800 to 1851, both inclusive.—Continued. 


Years. 


HSOO%. .-0 
PSO cz. 
1802... 
MSO ae acre 
1804.... 
LSS: 5 
USOGi G4 2 
JESU 
1808.... 
1809.... 
TSO... os 
NS eee 
LSID) oc 
SIRS Ss cess 
PSI a 
SUS see 
RS1Gitee « 
ESHNG srarers 
PSIS 3... 
HSNO. <1 
¥S205 5. 
RSQ es 
S22 ode 
HSQS 02 ce 
1S Veo 
WS2Q5..< ce 
ICBO Or 
USOT. 6 oe 
HS28). 3 
USQOR yes 
LS30in..: 
FEST: on 
TESS. dis 
ESS ener 
F834... 3 
TSS oe 
MS SGrernese 
1837... 
PSS. ci. 
SSO eres 
ESAO Giese 
1841... 
LBAD cs 0s 
gaye eee 
1844.3. 
ESA yeeros 
1S46 66.5 
SA 7 siet oe 
T8485. 
1849.....% 
USD OF 
(59) ees 





Number of Imperial Gallons of Spirits charged with Duty for 
Consumption in 


England. 


4,352,888 


2,555,920 
3,981,072 
5,370,377 
3,690,745 
4,932,645 
4,094,985 
4,747,365 
5,390,884 
4,035,825 
4,787,555 
4,776,330 
5,242,470 
4,292,477 
4,956,965 
5,468,987 
4,745,484 
4,133,063 
5,259,662 
4,146,505 
4,284,798 
4,125,616 
4,694,055 
3,803,312 
4,392,611 


3,684,049 © 


7,407,204 
6,671,562 
7,759,687 
7,700,766 
7,732,101 
7,434,047 
7,281,900 
7,717,303 
7,644,301 
7,315,053 
7,875,702 


7,133,869 ° 


7,930,490 
8,186,552 
8,278,148 
8,166,985 
7,956,054 
7,724,051 
8,234,440 
9,076,381 
9,179,530 
8,409,165 
8,581,327 
9,053,676 
9,331,512 
9,595,368 





Scotland. 





1,277,596 

295,931 
1,158,558 
2,022,409 
1,889,757 
1,625,987 
1,812,237 
2,653,478 
2,683,342 
1,315,135 
1,748,140 
1,951,092 
1,687,905 
1,234,291 
1,474,187 
1,591,148 

918,859 
1,906,950 
2,066,988 
2,125,150 
1,863,987 
2,385,495 
2,225,124 
2,303,286 
4,350,301 
5,981,549 
3,988,788 
4,752,199 
5,716,180 
5,777,280 
6,007,631 
5,700,689 
5,407,097 
5,988,556 
6,045,043 
6,013,932 
6,620,826 
6,124,035 
6,259,711 
6,188,582 
6,180,138 
5,989,905 
5,595,186 
5,593,798 
5,922,948 
6,441,011 
6,975,091 
6,193,249 
6,548,190 
6,935,003 
7,122,987 
6,830,710 





Treland. 


1,330,500 


355,106 
4,715,098 
4,343,095 
3,543,599 
3,686,233 
3,858,107 
5,597,204 
3,575,430 
1,360,386 


4,728,522 | 


6,378,479 
4,009,301 
3,158,693 
5,393,713 
4,323,844 
3,557,200 
3,586,932 
4,284,347 
3,676,516 
3,299,650 
3,311,462 
2,910,483 
3,590,376 
6,690,315 
9,262,744 
6,834,867 
8,260,664 
9,937,903 
9,212,224 
9,004,539 
8,710,672 
8,657,756 
8,168,596 
9,708,416 

11,381,223 

12,248,772 

11,235,635 

12,296,342 

10,815,709 
7,401,051 
6,485,443 
5,290,650 
5,546,483 
6,451,137 
7,605,196 
7,952,076 
6,037,383 
7,072,933 
6,973,333 
7,408,086 
7,550,518 





The United 


Kingdom. 


3,206,957 

9,854,728 
11,735,881 

9,124,10) 
10,244,865 

9,765,329 
12,998,047 
11,649,656 

6,711,346 
11,264,217 
13,105,901 
10,939,676 

8,685,461 
11,824,865 
11,383,979 

9,221,543 

9,626,945 
11,610,997 

9,948,171 

9,448,435 

9,822,573 

9,829,662 

9,696,974 
15,433,227 
18,928,342 
18,230,859 
19,684,425 
23,413,770 
22,690,270 
22,744,271 
21,845,408 
21,346,753 
21,874,455 
23,397,760 
24,710,208 
26,745,300 
24,493,539 
26,486,543 
25,190,843 
21,859,337 
20,642,333 
18,841,890 
18,864,332 
20,608,525 
23,122,588 
24,106,697 
20,639,797 
22,202,450 
22,962,012 
23,862,585 
23,976,596 


6,960,984 
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MILITIA. 


Quotas of Militia Men to be raised in the several Counties, Ridings, and Places in 
England and Wales in the Years 1852 and 1853. 


1852. 1853. Total. 1852. 1853. Total. 

















ENGLAND. _ ~ EneLtanp—conté. _ ~ 
Bed OT En 5. ssccsiedesoes 345 210 Northumberland .... 834 506 | 1,340 
MSETIES scutes comnpinscavns 483 295° Nottingham............ 761 462 | 1,223 
BUEN ci ciccadestscheseni 466 |. 283 Oxford: saa. ccancons 481 292 773 
Campbridge-"........5.0: 520 316 Ratlam s.scincccasesees 68 4] 109 
Chester iccccistvenc: 15205 I jA ALO Pcie ceerenaectact 658 400 | 1,058 
Cornwall, exclu- Somerset ......cscaeesess 1202 735 | 1,946 

sive of the Stan- 757 460 Southampton ........ 1,080 656 | 1,736 
MAKICS Se testes: Stasiord: <2..0.dsceateu 1,784 | 1,083 | 2,867 

The Stannaries 225 137 Solis .icdracec edhe 949 577. | 13526 
Cumberland............ 545 Son SUPVCY. «..ccusevncsareentes 1,852 |. 1,925) | -2;977, 
Derby coe cveson: 851 516 WSSOX w5.sg aeicstseton 945 Sfoul 1,518 
Devon,exclusive of 1.473 894 Warwick \.....cctescns! 1,336 812 | 2,148 

the Stannaries 7 me Westmorland ........ 167 102 269 

The Stannaries AUTH ESA aii, cole At ta 725 441 | 1,166 

(see Cornwall) Worcester  <....2%..: 789 478 | 1,267 
WDiOrsel «ernie tices ac: 506 308 York, East Riding 608 369 O77 
Durham teen. 1,096 666 York, North Ri- 
eee Ora 1,049 | 637 ding and City..{| 733 | 445 | 1,178 
Gloucester ............ 1,240 753 York, West Riding} 3,760 | 2,284 | 6,044 
Hereford. ©.....3..5:%05: oon 203 
HlertiOrd) acs. sscccc) AVE 289 WALES. 
Huntingdon............ 184 112 Anolesey Fcccsessse--s 159 og 256 
Went) Apes ae 1,618 982 BS PECON ii. sessoysoiseanscs 178 108 286 
Lancaster................ 5,628 | 3,418 Cardigan 15.5) shea 187 114 301 
Leicester .........:.0006 650 |. 395 Carmarthens... iene 302 184 486 
pmacoyat Has. cones: 1,174 712 Carnarvon 4...00:. 241 147 388 
Middlesex, exclu- Denbigh “S.c.ee. 269 163 432 
sive of the City | 3.197 | 1.942 Elba oo Seater ee 197 119 316 
of London esi , : Glamorgan .22...<0 676 410 | 1,086 
Tower Hamlets Merioneth ............ 119 66 176 

City of London} 600*) . Montgomery ........ 194 118 312 

Tower Hamlets} 1,442 876 Pembroke ....ii0... 239 145 384 
Monmotth ............. 467 283 Reduor (Sac. 74 45 119 
Norfolk “os..dikt 1,224 744 = —|———__—= 








Northampton ........ 606 368 





Grand Total ... 50,000 | 30,000 |80,000 





* Act of 1 Geo. IV., c. 100. 





RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


A Return of the Number of Ragged Schools, and of the Teachers and Children 
therein, for London and its Environs, from the Ragged School Union; also 
the Money collected for the same. 



































Voluntar Paid Total 5 
Years. ea a, Teachers. Teachers. oe ea: 
1845........ 20 200 hae 200 2,000 | #£ 61 
1846... 26 250 duns 250 2,600 320 
S47 i eat 44 450 ais 450 4,700 637 
1848.......: 62 822 80 902 7,000 696 
1849........ 82 829 124 953 9,000 3,632 
1850:....... 95 1,392 167 1,559 10,900 2,658 
| eos ade gran 102 1,341 180 1,921 11,500 2,072 


TSS 2 ccs: 110 1,650 200 1,850 13,700 2,813 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ending the 31st of March, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ending the 30th of June, 1852, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tuts return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,190 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Spring quarter ending June 30th, 1852; and the 
marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, about 3,228 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 superintendent registrars’ 
offices, in the quarter that ended March 31st, 1852. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The general results of the return are not unsatisfactory; the marriages exceed 
the average number, the births are above, the deaths are but slightly above the average 
of the kingdom. 

MarriaGes.—The marriages in the quarter ending March 3lst were 32,933, 
consequently in the three months 65,866 persons were married; this slightly ex- 
ceeds the numbers in the corresponding quarter of 1851, and is 10,906, or one-fifth 

part, more than the numbers married in the winter quarter of 1847. : 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1840-52 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 


YEARS...... 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849* |} 1850 | 1851 | 1852 

















ny ey ee Ee 























Marriages ...... 122665 |1224.96)118825 123818 132249 143743]145664|13584.5|138230)141883)152738/153740 
MD UGHS) Je seek ses: 502303/512158/517739 527325 |540763 5435211572625/539965|563059|/578159|5934221616251 
DEAS. 4 cai <03 359687 bigaacs 349519 Sida 349366 iam ai 399833440853 /368986|395933 
MARRIAGES. 

Quartersending 

the last day of ; 
Manehisesesescae 26395) 24447) 25860} 25285] 26887) 29551) 31417) 27480) 28398) 28429] 30567] 32619] 32933 
HULA Cp tee sciesices 30786| 32551] 30048! 31113) 34268) 35300 37111) 35197) 84721) 35844) 39204) 38498! ... 
DepLemaVer earcny 29221] 29397) 27288] 2884.7) 31675| 35003] 35070, 32439] 32995| 33874) 37636] 37155 
December... 36263] 36101} 35629] 38573) 39919) 43889) 42066 40729) 42116) 438736] 45331) 45468 

BIRTHS. 

MarChivcesc.a see 132305/133720|135615/ 136837] 143578) 143080|145108 146453/139736| 153772 144561) 57374|161776 
PUNO svasseaton sed 129059/129884/134.096|131279| 136941|136853|149450 159072|149760/153693}155865!159138/159136 
September ...... 119822) 123868/123296|128161| 130078! 132369138718 127173] 140359]135223)/146911/150584. 
IDecempere nen: 121117)124686) 124732| 131048] 130166 131219|139349 127267|133204/1385471|146095/149155 




















DEATHS. 
Marchissccss ee 98896) 99069) 96314! 94926]101024) 104.664! 89484)119672)120032/105871| 98418]/105446| 106682 
SUELO waiastras aes 90339) 86134] 86538) 87234) 85337) 89149] 90231)106718] 99727|102153) 92875] 99639|100813 
September ...... 80822! 75440) 82339] 76792) 79708] '74872|101663) 93435) 87638)1385235| 85846] 91600 
December ...... 89630] 83204) 84328] 87493) 90864) 80681/108937|103479| 92436) 97594! 91847) 99248 








* The numbers up to 1849 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 





The rate of marriages, after allowing for increase of population, is found to ex- 
ceed the average of the season, and is only less than it was in the winter quarters of 
1846 and 1851. The excess is distributed over nearly all the divisions of the 
country, but is most conspicuous in London, where the marriages in the winter 
quarter increase from 4,377 in 1849 to 5,576 in 1852. Marriages increased in St. 
George, Hanover-square, and in Hastings, Brighton, Bath, Clifton, and other watering 
places. The marriages in the South-eastern division also increased in Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hampshire; decreased in Berkshire. There was an increase in Oxford 
and Cambridge; in Colchester and in Norwich; in Malmesbury and in Bradford 
(Wilts); also in Exeter; in Redruth, Cornwall, and in Bristol; in Hereford, 
Shrewsbury, and Stafford; in Wolstanton and Burslem among the Staffordshire 
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Potteries. The marriages in Birmingham were 390, or 44 less than in the previous 
winter. In. Leicester and Nottingham the number of marriages has, for the last two 
years, exceeded the average. The marriages in the last quarter were also over the 
average in the districts of Derbyshire, in Stockport, Liverpool, Prescot, Wigan, 
Warrington, and Manchester. In Sheffield marriages were numerous; in several 
districts of Yorkshire below the average. In the northern counties the marriages 
exceeded the average; in Wales they declined from 1,930 in 1851 to 1,804 in the 
winter quarter of 1852. 

Birtus.—The births of 159,136 children, born alive, were registered in the 
quarter ending June 30th, 1852. The same number, within two, was registered in 
the spring quarter of last year. The proportion of births to the population since 
1849 has greatly exceeded the average of previous years. 

IncREASE OF PopuLation.—As the births in the quarter were 159,136, the deaths 
100,813, the increase of population by natural causes is 58,323. The increase in the 
previous quarter was 55,094; in the corresponding quarter of 1851, 59,499. In the 
quarter ending June 30th, 1852, 125,112 emigrants sailed from the ports of the United 
Kingdom at which there are emigration agents; 21,890 sailed from Irish ports, 8,687 
from the Scotch ports of Glasgow and Greenock, and 94,535 from English ports’; 
namely, 3,224 from Plymouth, 15,304 from London, and 76,007 from Liverpool.* 
It is known that a large but unknown proportion of the emigrants from Liverpool 
are of Irish origin; but the birthplace is not distinguished in the abstracts. 

The price of provisions has varied little during the quarter; mutton and beef 
have, however, been a little cheaper than they were in the previous quarter; the price 
of wheat remains 40s. 10d. a quarter. 





The Average Prices of Consols, Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average Quantity 
of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in the four last Quarters ending the 30th of 


June, 1852. | 
SS IST TE SESE © SS! EE EE SP SE SS ICES BS CRD 








Wheat sold in} Wheat and 
the 290 Cities | Wheat Flour Average Prices - 
Average j|andTownsin|} entered for of Meat per lb. at Potatoes 
Average) Price of England Home Con- Leadenhall (York Regents) 
Quarters | Price | Wheat per | and Wales | sumption at and Newgate Markets per Ton at 
ending of Quarter in making |Chief Portsof (by the Carcase). Waterside 
Consols.! England Returns. |Great Britain. Market, 
and Wales.) == Southwark, 
Average Number of Quar- 


ters Weekly. Beef, Mutton. 


| | 














1851 
Sept. 30.| 963 | 40s. 7d. 74,714 91,040 3d.—5d. |3$d.—53d.| 90s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d.| Mean 100s. 


Dec. 31. | 97% | 36s. 7d. | _ 109,506 47,986 3d.—5d. |33d.—53d.| 65s.—75s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 4$d.| Mean 70s. 








1852 
Mar. 31.| 973 | 40s. 10d. 95,532 27,540 344.—5d. |33d.—5$d.| 60s.—80s. 
Mean 4}d. | Mean 43d.| Mean 70s. 


June 30. | 998 | 40s. 10d. 87,949 54,675 | 34d.—4$d. | 33d.—51d.| 85s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 42d. | Mean 97s. 6d. 
a NE gE de a Ree ee eal eee 
Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ending September 30th, was 971,276; for the 13 weeks ending December 31st, 1,423,582; for 
the 13 weeks ending March 3lst, 1,241,921; for the 13 weeks ending June 30th, 1,143,339. 
The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respectively, 1,183,523; 
671,803; 358,024; and 710,780; the second total, however, embraces the returns of 14 weeks. 
The price of potatoes in the quarter ending September, refers to the period during which the 
old supply continued. 








* From a return with which the Registrar General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
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STaTE oF THE Pusiic HEeAtts.—The deaths in the spring « arter were, i 
100,813, and the mortality was at the rate of 2°227 per cent. pent ii A 


slightly above the average of the season. The excess of deaths was yoin- the 
town districts, which still maintain their fatal pre-eminence over the country in de- 
stroying the lives of the population. The rate of mortality in the 506 districts, com- 
prising chiefly small towns and country parishes, was 2°052; in the 117 town districts 
2°436 3; so that out of the same population for every 4 deaths in the districts where 
the air and water are comparatively pure, there are nearly 5 deaths in London and 
our other towns, where all the sanitary arrangements are still left so imperfect that 
no improvement sensibly affecting the rate of mortality has hitherto been effected. 
In the three months that have elapsed 48,357 deaths have been registered in 
the town districts in the place of 40,000, who would have died if the mortality 
had not exceeded 2 per cent.; a standard of salubrity by no means high or unat- 
tainable. The season has been unusually cold, but food has been abundant, and from 
the notes of the Registrars generally it may be inferred that the people are actively 
employed. * * 

In London 13,173 deaths were registered in the 13 weeks; 2,828 were ascribed 
to zymotic diseases, 443 to violence, privation, cold, or intemperance. 19 deaths 
were caused by poisons, 5 by laudanum, 3 by oxalic acid, 3 by essential ‘oil of 
almonds, and 2 by prussic acid. Two of the deaths were ascribed to overdoses of 
laudanum; the others were cases of suicide, and included 7 males, 4 females, of ages 
ranging from 18 to 70. One death was referred to Coutt’s oil, 1 to improper medi- 
cine, 1 to lead (a painter, age 36), and 3 to poisoning by accident. It is gratifying to 
observe that no case of death by arsenic has been registered in London. Of intem- 
perance 20 died, 39 of delirium tremens, of privation 8, cold 5, burns and scalds 50, 
hanging, strangling, and suffocation 78, drowning 59, fractures and contusions 121, 
wounds, gunshot and others, 19, other violence 15. 

Small-pox, scarlatina, hooping-cough, and typhus, have prevailed to some extent, 
not only in London but in many parts of the country, and persons, with families, 
who are about to visit strange districts in search of health, will obtain information 
from the notes of the Registrar, or by local inquiries, which may prevent their 
exposure to local epidemics. 

The following is one example, among many, of the efficacy of vaccination :— 


“Totnes, BockFrasTLEIGH.—A case of virulent small-pox was introduced in 
March last into a thickly-populated part of this town from Plymouth, (where num- 
bers have suffered, and its.fatality has been great,) by clothes brought hither, and 
worn by a child about 5 years old, who took the infection, but passed well through 
the disease. No other case appeared, the juvenile population having been immedi- 
ately vaccinated to the number of 400, or nearly a fifth of the whole.’’ 


Much good has already been effected by the enforcement of sanitary regulations 
in the lodging-houses of the country. The Registrar of North Saint Giles says, 
‘¢ There is a decrease of one-fifth in the deaths as compared with those of the cor- 
responding quarter of last year, which I attribute to the sanitary arrangements 
enforced by the police, in making the landlords of the houses in Church-lane and the 
Rookery whitewash and cleanse them, and not allowing above a certain number of 
persons to sleep in the lodging-houses.’’ 


Deaths in the Spring Quarters. 





1842 | 1843 | 1844.| 1845 | 1846 | 1847 |1848| 1849 | 1850 | 1851 Rey 1852 














In 117 _ Districts, 
comprising the \ 
chief towns ...... 
In 506 Districts, com- | 


38569 40343 /38977|40847 |43737| 51585/46552| 48070|/42886/47774| 439340) 48357 


prising chiefly 
small towns and 
country parishes } 


47969|46891)}46360/48302/46494, 55133/53178| 54083/49989|/51865| 500264] 52456 











All England ...|86538)/872384/85337|89149 90231) 106718/99730/102153 Finer ties 939604) 100813 
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Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Spring Quarters of 
11 Years, 1842-52. 














Population Enumerated ar ae 
Mortality | Mortality 
of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 3lst, Spring Spring 
1841, 1851, Quarters, | Quarter, 
; 1842-51. 1852. 
In 117 Districts, comprising aad 6.612.958 7 795.982 | 2-417 2436 
@hiel LOWS cee cas casten de -cadeec Bae pene 
In 506 Districts, comprising 
chiefly small towns and 9,301,190 | 10,126,886 2°048 2°052 
country parishes............0066 
AML Bglaiad ss idsc.dets: 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 2°216 2-220 





: 3 : : SSS 


The Registrars of Saint Ann, Nottingham, and of Cardiff in South Wales, have 
recorded similar good effects from the supervision of the low lodging-houses. 

Public attention has been before called in these periodical reports to the neglect 
and ill-usage of children in the large towns of the country, and more particularly in 
Lancashire, where the mortality of children under 5 years of age is twice as high as it 
is in the healthiest counties, and much higher than it isin London. This subject is 
so important that it is thought right to insert here a paper by Mr. Leigh, one of 
the Registrars of Manchester, who has described the circumstances of his own sub- 
district accurately, and, it is believed, of many of the other districts of the county by 
which he is surrounded. 


Observations on the Causes of Death, the Mortality, and the Treatment of 
Children, in Deansgate Sub-district, Manchester —By John Leigh, Regis- 
trar, M.R.CS., &¢., &e. 


Mr. Leien formerly noticed, that in Manchester great numbers of the children died 
without ever being seen by a medical man; since the regulations respecting the cer- 
tificates of death by qualified medical men, there has been a considerable change. He 
now adds :— 

‘«The first thing that strikes me is the great increase of cases in which the causes 
of deaths were certified by medical men, the total number of uncertified cases being 
only 49 out of 252 deaths; and the next is the ever-recurring fact, that nearly all the 
uncertified cases were those of children, viz., 41 out of the 49. At the first aspect 
one would be led to the inference that medical assistance was more generally sought 
for sick children now than was the case some years ago. This improvement, how- 
ever, I am sorry to say, is more apparent than real, Since the establishment of the 
certificate system the poor have got an impression that the production of a medical 
certificate will facilitate the registration of their children, and still further will aid 
them in obtaining club-money for the interment. The consequence is, that though 
in the earlier stages of their diseases the children are still taken, as generally as hereto~ 
fore, to druggists and unlicensed practitioners, yet when it becomes apparent that 
their condition is hopeless, and that they are dying, a rush is made to some medical 
man who, on death taking place, furnishes a certificate, stating, to the best of his 
belief, what was the disease under which the little sufferer laboured when brought 
to him. I am strongly of opinion that though a greater number of certificates are 
brought to the Registrar, there is no actual extension of medical attendance on the 
suffering children of the poor. It is only necessary to glance over the assigned causes 
of death among children to feel how true is this observation: 21 deaths from measles, 
22 from pneumonia, 16 from diarrhoea, 20 from convulsions, and 21 from marasmus. 
No medical man can read such a list without entire conviction that the bulk of these 
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lives might have been saved by proper treatment promptly bestowed. With the ex- 
ception of the cases of marasmus, three-fourths of which are brought about by 
improper diet, opiates, and foul air, and of convulsions, the constant sequence of 
anodyne administrations, nearly all are remediable complaints. The suggestion of a 
remedy for the evils themselves is difficult. So long as ignorance and credulity pre- 
vail, so long will blind faith be placed in the assertions and promises of the bold 
charlatan, rather than in the observing and inquiring student. The uneducated, 
whether rich or poor—and they are to be found in all ranks—ever prefer the specious 
to the real, and seek that which comes by extraordinary means rather than in the 
common course of nature. So long as a demand for opiates exists, no matter to what 
purpose applied, and money is to be made by selling them, so long will persons 
engage in the trade, and so long will thousands of children helplessly perish who 
ought to have’grown up men and women, the bulwarks of the state. 

‘*‘ How far the evil might be mitigated by medical men themselves, by an exten- 
sion of eleemosynary aid, it is difficult to say, for the poor cannot pay medical fees ; 
in many cases they will not pauperise themselves by applying to the parish surgeon, 
and the profession already contributes more to the relief of the poor than any other 
body in society. Still there stands out the naked fact that, in this district alone, out 
of 252 deaths 135 were those of children under the age of 5 years. 

‘« The classification of the diseases of adults suggests reflections, some of a very 
satisfactory, others of an unsatisfactory nature. It is gratifying to observe, that 
though 333 children have been born within this district within the last three months, 
only two of the mothers have died from any diseases which had connexion with their 
births. The improvements which have taken place in the treatment of parturient 
women during this century are beyond all praise, and the care and skill which are 
brought to the aid of woman in the time of her greatest tribulation, and particularly 
the abstinence from injudicious and unnecessary interference, have been attended with 
the happiest results. How wonderfully do the tables of mortality from parturition 
and the diseases connected with it contrast now with those of the last century! To 
pass from this agreeable reflection, how much it is to be regretted that such a want of 
precision should characterise the medical certificates which come to the hands of the 
Registrar. The best opportunity the profession ever enjoyed for collecting the sta- 
tistics of disease is, in a great measure, lost by the apathy with which it seems to be 
regarded. There is no attempt at precision in filling up the medical certificates; and 
the carelessness with which this is done, or with which the cases have been examined, 
becomes strikingly apparent when the causes of death are classified. Out of 53 deaths 
of adults from diseases of the lungs 23 are certified to have been from phthisis, 23 
from bronchitis, 2 from catarrh, 3 from asthma, and 1 from disease of the lungs of 
uncertain nature, and only 1 from pneumonia. Pneumonic inflammation must be 
very common amongst labourers employed in the open air, subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, and yet it is not recorded as it ought to be, nor the condition 
of the lungs as the sequence of that inflammation. Not a single case of death occurs 
from emphysema of the lungs, nor from bronchitis complicated with emphysema. 
One might suppose such a disease did not exist, and yet there are entire trades 
in Manchester, almost every member of which, above the age of 40 years, is affected 
with emphysema of the lungs. It is one of the commonest affections we have. Men 
who work in dust, as fustian cutters, cotton carders, &c., are almost invariably 
affected with it. Not long ago, in examining a number of men of this class who 
proposed to assure their lives, I found about 8 out of 12 to be so affected more or 
less. 

<‘ We hear nothing of consolidation, or of anything but bronchitis and phthisis. 
It may be added that out of 252 persons who have died within the district within the 
last three months, not one has been subjected to a post-mortem examination. 

‘‘Tn the last century and the beginning of this, copious nosologies were presented 
to medical men, and under some one heading it was expected that they would be able, 
with moderate precision, to place each case as it occurred. Sauvage, Cullen, and 
Mason Good were respectively the nosological chiefs of their respective times; but 
as words and systems do not keep pace with science, the latter has advanced beyond 
the nosologies, which have shared the fate of the systems on which they were based. 
Recently a tabulation of disease, divested, to a large extent, of technicality, or of such 
technicality as would bind it to a system, has been presented to medical men by the 
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Registrar General, which, whilst it possesses great simplicity, has shown its adapta- 
tion to the wants of the times by its all but universal adoption where nosology is 
employed. 

“T have ventured to call attention, by these remarks, to the facilities afforded for 
describing or specifying disease by the system of registration, in consequence of the 
scanty nosology which medical men appear to have thought sufficient for the Regis- 
trar’s certificates. Should the stethoscope be thrown aside as of no value when dis- 
eases of the lungs and heart are to be examined and recorded? What mean such 
terms as morbus cordis, disease of the heart? And how shall it be said that acute 
rheumatism is the cause of death? If the stethoscope tell no tale, should the scalpel 
reveal nothing ? 

“¢ Manchester is one of the best paved and best drained towns in England, as re- 
gards the streets; and the corporation, with a laudable regard for the comforts and 
condition of the inhabitants, has been as careful to pave and drain the small streets, 
lanes, and alleys, as the great public thoroughfares; the smoke nuisance has been 
considerably mitigated ; the streets, courts, and alleys are regularly and well swept ; 
the cesspools and ashpits emptied and cleansed at reasonable periods; a good supply 
of water laid on, of pure quality; and, so far as the police of the town is concerned, 
every effort is made that can conduce to the well-being of its poorer inhabitants. 
And yet, with all this, there is no diminution of mortality; the mortality is relatively 
the same to the population, for the latter has scarcely changed during the last twenty 
years in my district. The causes of a high rate of mortality are not so much external 
to the dwellings of the poor as that they are to be found within them. Close, damp, 
ill-drained, and wretchedly ventilated cellars abound, even ia tolerably wide, well- 
conditioned streets. The windows are often scarcely wide enough to admit light for 
ordinary purposes.* 

“Unequal employment, frequent exposure to wet and cold, indifferent and scanty 
food, and imperfect medical attendance, are the great causes in operation. The me- 
chanical influence of certain occupations in causing disease has not been sufficiently 
estimated here. The dust continually given off in fustian cutting, cotton carding, 
and similar occupations, and inhaled, and in a minor degree, the fuliginous particles 
with which the atmosphere is so generally loaded, are constant exciting causes of 
bronchial irritation. When received into the lungs they irritate the bronchial mem- 
brane, whose secretion is increased, and they are in part expectorated, but a consider- 
able portion remains imbedded in the pulmonary structure, causing permanent 
irritation, partial consolidation, extensive emphysema, chronic bronchitis, and ulti- 
mately death. It is a common thing to find the bronchial glands and the pulmonary 
tissue perfectly black and inky, from the presence of carbonaceous matter. And 
those who work at the occupations specified above have emphysema, after a few 
years, almost to a man. 

‘“‘Joun Letau, Registrar, 
“Deansgate Sub-district, Manchester.”’ 


* Tam at this moment attending a child in a cellar which looks over a fine open 
piece of ground called Campfield. The ceilar consists of two small rooms; the 
stench from the drains is intolerable, and such as I can scarcely bear in the room 
where the child lies; the back room has neither window nor door, and contains the 
necessary office and cesspool of the family. The child is ill of fever. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from ail 
Causes, in the Quarters ending June of the Four Years, 1849-50-51-52. 
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Quarters ending June Quarters ending June 
CAUSES:GE-DEARAS =| a =e CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 1849. | 1850.) 1851. | 1852. 
IAT ER CUAUIG ESS Seow clear ce 13,008 |11,238 |18,093 13,173]] IlI. Scrofula............ 112 HE veal WS) Ve NRE 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 12,927 |11,132 |12,956 13,096 Patiala: oF Goa | 2 beetle apc Aula: 
i s > - Ff 
I. Zymotic Diseases....| 3,203 | 2,032 | 2,662 2,828 sumption...... J 1,708 ieee 1,015 | 1,790 
: Hydrocephalus ....| 383 | 32 464 | 437 
SPORADEC DISEAPEE. ve Cepbetie e 151.| 137} “154 | 12 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and ) ApopleSye.cssicece, 3830 | 337 | 313 | 295 
other Diseases of 553| 526 | 547 603 Paralysis Pee e ORS 278 | 262 | 267 | 238 
uncertain or va- j Delirium Tremens,. 33 4] 32 39 
Mablerseat 32.1... | IMO RGARE yer qaiciesitonets ae 4 6 3 
III. Tubercular Diseases. . | 25399 |2,118 | 2,584 2,545 BPNEPSY vesivecwese 7 64 91 95 
IV. Diseases of theBrain, . : eLaN Werle roctemnra ee 7 6 9 1] 
Spinal Marrow, } 1,671 | 1,479 | 1,545 | 1,461 Hai wari thy = hascieceacet 21 31 20 36 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions........ 51 417 | 511 | 466 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart {| 487] 472] 508) 520 Disease of Brain, &c.| 161 | 180 | 142) 156 
and Blood-Vessels | ? V. aR enicarditis.ctrcrrer 34 26 32 37 
VI. Diseases of eg | ene Sarat pe: a ae “a 
Lungsand of the (| 1 yoy 9 |< isease of Heart.... 27 2% 62 id 
ce Organs of so tn WE. can ynigitis ssc os con 44 60 52 64 
Respiration .... Brom@hitis) freer. <1 745 | 690 | 861 | 984 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- } Pleurisy............ 45 39 35 49 
j mach, Liver, and 783'| 710°] 797 | 763 PNEUMONIA): 815 | 712) 909) 783 
other Organs of . Asthma .. 23 heg. ete 4 152} 127 | 151 | 139 
Digestion ...... Disease of Lungs, &c} 118 96 | 109 | 119 
VIII. Diseasesofthe Kid- | 136 130 156 171 VATE Teething NOOO OOS 131 119 we ee 
Neys~eREs ao. 00a { guneey, Beas Siersrcrenotste ers y , a a 
1X. Childbirth, Diseases 5 5 BD ASUVIEIS. . oe cee es 
ofthe Uterus, &c. t Ns LS a Lt Enlenits Lente Sie . an i ei 
umatisin, Dis- ZETUEOMIUUSeiaictstelassierel- ‘ |. 50 
~ cpr ofthe Bones, 92] 102] 101 105 ASCE Sand Moe crete 26 2] 32 26 
s POMS A CCCs dicrero ars Ulceration (of In- { 97 DD) 93 84 
X1, DiseasesoftheSkin, | 20 97 23 30 testines, &c.).. fj 7” ae 4 
Cellular Tissue,&c f k : |SITE, Segooedodase 37 41 36 27 
XII. Malformations...... 35 43 | 31 4] Tleus ©2260. 3... eee. 87>) 36 42) 30 
XIII. Premature Birth & 1} 998! 988] 360) 38] Intussusception .... 15 13 10 15 
Devitity s:..... : . Stricture of the In- | WM y 10/ 16 
GEV) ARCODIY. "5.20.00 ncee ne 263 | 239) 318 | 305 _testinal Canal... § .. - 
Bev Ade ts Src cos eee ket 465 | 484] 540 578 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 66 55 63 72 
MVi. Sudden® - 3 0262357 172} 180} 100 | 107 Disease of Pancreas val on 1 he 
XVII. Violence, Privation, s 4 2 Hepatitis tag<2.2% 2 39 60 49 47 
Cold, and incem:} 427 454 | 457 | 443 Jaundice «sro dsciser 44 23 45 40 
perance Se Disease of Liver....| 160 | 128 | 144) 130 
Disease of Spleen .. 3 4 4 6 
V Lid. -Nephhitisa0.5,.6. 43 2 2 1] 4 
Nephria (or & ‘ 
fe SaaiePexisats 3.6 113. |° 103} 209} 472 Hrightvsisease)4| 2 | 84) 82] 42 
INECASTES!« f2<15 <i sche os 368 | 282 | 495 199 ischunia. 4hcncis sets 2 2 3 2 
SGanlatiina. cogecect. 497 | 244 | 169] 563 Dra Detess. ssc seas. 12 9 10 YH 
Hooping Cough ....| 789] 406] 734 | 466 Stoners. te.% Fae 3) 7 9) li 
Crouprsdet te 91 82 67 96 Cystitis Meee mone 9 10 7 6 
4 PICT teen eocGocac 35 23 22 23 Stricture of Urethra 10) i) 7 20 
Divarghioeaes cs sdicnssre 240 |} 200} 191 | 168 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| 61 6) Gd 70 
Dysentery sc. scins.: 4) 25 34 35 LX. =Paramemia. 2.55.5 .5- ] 3 3 4 
Ciolenar oad: 268 7 3 8 Ovarian Dropsy .... 6 16 Q) 13 
Dn LOIN Zach Sesreyol-ssisus's 16 86 | 1028 83 Childbirth,seeMetria| 959 59 §2 76 
Purpura and Scurvy 14 13 Su 21 Dis. of Uterus, &c... 30 45 4l 39 
[SANS SOSRERE GOL OB De 9 3 i) 5 XS ATCNTIGIS occ cc es } 3 4 3 
Remittent Fever.... 2 27 28 32 Rheumatism ...... 46 54 56 58 
Infantile Fevert.... H) 10 11 10 DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 46 45 41 44 
RV PHMS! eleeedoa me 612.), 496) 428.) 485) UX. Carbuncle. 2.05.00. D) 5) 3 8 
Metria, or Puer-) Phiceman os. a.e.cr 8 12 6 8 
peral Fever, see 57 51 30 54 Disease of Skin, &c. ii 10 14 14 
Childbirth... j XVII. Intemperance...... 13} 23} 16] 20 
Rheumatic Fever, | > 16 7 20 AWE Gpepeobooe 13 4 5 8 
see Rheumatism J ¢ Want of Breast 
Erysipelas. <<a sis: 114 | 1038 74 98 Milk, see Priva} 42 32 52 48 
Syplnwlsi ceceay cess 43 28 31 43 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, | 2 5 5 4 INGBIECY Susp ooubaNe: 4 ] 
see Mortification J Cold, see Privation.. ee I ae 5 
Hydrophobia ..... ie aC ae ote ROS OWertvere sieetele sisson Dif 25 19 19 
1I. Hezmorrhage ......| 44 46 49 62 Burnsand Scalds .. 52 63 48 50 
Dropsy~ stictete gectece 209 | 191 | 185 | 188 Hanging, &6s.:0..%- 32 We 50 78 
ISD SCESS nciodisseterhers 15 17 af o Drowning a oes: 67 61 70 59 
UN CO Masel Ganonode : 16 8 4 Fracturesand Con- | : 
EST UA ess ects « als crore 6 8 4 6 UISKONS! ever) rs tse f LSD ok b ye 1598). Tak 
Mortification ...... 42 26 5] 34 WV. OUDNGBSS Geeks scree ryeis 26 18 31 19 
COTNGS Re ee at oe 197} .219'| 206] 242 Other Violence .... 1Z 19 7 16 
Gout se Sak Sees 24 12 21 23 Causes not specified] 31 | 106) 1387 77 











| gm a Se I IIIT I TE PETE LO IT OE TPIT LOS EE DE ETN NI EL EIT EA ESTE ELE GE. LN NETTLES LL IEE LE ELL I IE OTST NEED 
* Underthe head of “ sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
**found dead,??* natural causes,” &c., &c. 
+ In the years previous to 1848, “Worms” and “Infantile Fever’? were classed together. The former, of 
rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 9 9 
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1852. | Miscellaneous. 373 


REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 10th October, 1851-52; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 284.) 


(From the “ London Gazette.”] 





Years ending 10th October. 
Sources of Revenue. 












































1851. 1852, Increase. Decrease. 
£ ES £ £ 
SUE TOT Re ee a ae 18,798,262) 18,713,510 es 84,752 
UD SCT RA SR ae ae 13,256,120 | 13,370,305 114,185 ase 
PSEAMD GO fiikosceiescdendervateeeedens 5,965,785 6,099,717 133,932 at 
LESSEE AN ER et RR Me ete 4,301,093 3,43;892 eae 1,157,201 
EGO EREy LAX occiscceesssseaeden: §.390,097 5,409,355 53,658 eye 
Os OCS ee a. cS accessvcasatscnns 970,000 996,000 26,000 
CLOWN MURIOAS: . cscic sides ocecstoaess 170,000 220,000 50,000 
MEisecllaneOws: (\5..oeclecscehdeoeees 162,058 292,295 130,237 
Total Ordinary Revenue 48,979,015 | 48,245,074 508,012 | 1,241,953 
Imprest and other Moneys. 658,111 608,670 ee 49,441 
Repayments of Advances.... 565,688 911,673 345,985 ie 
Total Income........ 50,202,814 | 49,765,417 853,997 | 1,291,394 
HDG NIG CAE MCHCASE co sacs caves acuins vodiasduoodousiasaases mat epesannns 853,997 
WeCrease ON Ge VEAl ccc ccecieniectionm etic: 437,397 
Quarters ending 10th October. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1851. 1852, Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
GAOINS Ficcsssecviccssaverencaatees 5,335,073 5,036,809 ite 298,264 
ESSEC ee ee a ete serene 4,139,854 4,303,755 163,901 a 
SEAN Si Set street ened snasinnontoanaese 1,432,564. 1,529,421 96,857 sie 
Oe SO fet SR Ri ‘ 165,025 159,215 fe 5,810 
Property Can... 2... cusnsescbvecs 1,870,136 1,915,581 45,445 Said 
Posts OM COS, doredhcccraseiocsviewens 306,000 261,000 ee 45,000 
CLOW ANS, .552..cccsacncessvexses 40,000 40,000 Pe 
Miscellaneous  .........cseseseeese 28,452 14,799 10,653 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 13,317,104 13,263,580 306,203 BOO, 727 
Imprest and other Moneys. 124,330 137,996 13,666 aes 
Repayments of Advances .... 165,255 234,042 68,789 
Total Income........ 13,606,689 | 13,635,618 388,656 359,727 
DCGUCE, WECKCASE . sicictic2iicsseastaseer@ecnacds eas S09 727 
Increase on the Quarter s.........ceceseeeseeeee 28,929 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 10th October, 1852, was 13,665,511/. The 
total charge upon it was 8,030,943/., leaving a surplus of 5,634,568/. 


8T4 Miscellaneous. ~ (Dee. 


CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Third Quarter of 1852; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 285.) 


EEE VEE GEE GE ee 

















‘Wheat. Barley.| Oats. |. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, 
Board of Trade. ye om 


Weekly| of Six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average| Weeks’ | a verage| Average | Average |Average | Average 

















regulating 

Duty. 
Weeks ending, 1852. Bo EOS ee Pda Se Sane g. Vad 8. a. 
July Shc celdeliBiovcevdddsmeat a? 4 [4001297 | 6.|-19° 10") 82> 4 -.d3eeso 2 
SS Gta ORs ODS Oo Sede eecl Q) 8 1 AV 101628 8 1.19: 9-|- 382 6oRS4 DORIS Ss 
| eet rts em ae cacewal 41 0 Ve 0-27 (0 1 19 11 7 30 late so EL 
AS cat edi as saane ts a ses Seca 40 Ff eae WO" 28 1 27-19" O28 © Ooras 0 tee NO 
Bh G6 6.860.066 Gdio0 do's Sheth 40 0 |-40°10 | 97 S420" 620 Tini2as  2cieae So 
August Meer oe Sec ene we Ss 89°47 40 8 | OF S820" Or 29 S78 on tee 
14 ee SR 89. 7) 40-4 | 27 64 19 641.30 ea eierral A 
2 eee ORY CRT ROR CEO RO eg 41 2] 40 4-107 41-19 8) 29 451 33-2199 -10 
DS 6. ft OO ERE SEP AS 7 OR WUIGIS | alg ss Ser Okt pete on 8 
September 4 0... is. cwsswsecsiesonsa| 44 9) 1541 981-28 | 2al20 ow jal Srieee Osi 66 
LD amsiewieseastes ie tite sie seh eid 42 § | Al -10-| 27 10 | 18.10.) 80 ,9.| 34. .5.j3381 9 
BS Gs cru.e:aisiara preterm ser sane cs bet 40s.. 6 | AZ OF 97 LTS OF 80 Rae s4 = 420 AG 
DB. ssnaiot saiaw sv Lotcceeeel So O41 42. raed: 6) Le dd 7 Sl On 3s. 10. reer 
Average for the Quarter ............+-| 41 2 : OF 77 V9 36-1 30 8 | S811) Ske 7 
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Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
5th July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1852; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouse 
at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 285. ) 


[From the “ London Gazette.’’] 


He eee EEE 


WHEAT. 





Quantities entered for Home 


Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 


Months Imported, 
ending. 





Foreign.| Colonial. Total. | Foreign. Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 

















1852. qis. qrs. rs. qrs. Ts. qrs. qrs. 
























































qrs. qrs. 
5th July | 216,161 8,460 | 219,622 | 216,261 3,468 | 219,730 3,679 1 3,681 
5th Aug. | 266,802 | 8,388 | 275,191 | 266,852 | 8,388 275,241 3,629 1 3,631 
5th Sept. | 347,140 | 4,299 | 351,439 | 348,161 4,299 | 352,461 2,608 1 2,609 

WHEAT-FLOUR. 
. titi tered for H 
Months Imported. Qa Osta a es In Bond at the Month'send. 
ending:.|(=—" > ae cc |e ee ene 

Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial. Total. 
1852. cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. cwts. ewts. 

5th July | 375,484 | 61,989 | 437,474 | 375,484 | 61 1989 | 437,474 7 6 14 

5th Aug. | 383,191 | 108,503 | 486,694) 383,191 | 103,503 | 486,694 7 6 14 


5th Sept. | 446,506 | 33,863 | 480,370 | 446,506 | 33,863 | 480,370 7 6 14 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 32, for the 


Weeks ending on Saturday, the 10th July, the 7th August, and the 4th 
September, 1852.—( Continued from p. 288.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.) 





Issu—E DEPARTMENT. 





Weeksending 


10th July, 1852. | 7th August, 1852. 4th Sept. 1852. 























ES ES £ 

Notes issued ..cscccccscerces 35,878,765 35,156,170 35,354,075 
Government Debt .......eeee- 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities........eeeees 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 21,845,390 21,122,795 21,334,921 
Silver Bullion.......... oreerenels 33,375 33,375 19,154 

Totalids . < ete 35,878,765 35,156,170 35,354,075 

BaNKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital .....+.++- 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
TOS Ecaicoie biane, puvisns¥oyoneusis pase whence 3,159,913 3,285,396 3,549,603 
Public Deposits......seeeeece 3,908,478 3,823,713 6,667,129 
Other Deposits ........ssee0- 15,429,582 13,885,973 12,136,546 
Seven-Day and other Bills .... 1,333,416 1,432,737 1,425,278 

Dotals.ccnw- 38,384,389 36,980,819 38,330,956 
Government Securities ......+. 14,124,546 13,790,720 14,189,182 
Other Securities’... de 6 « 11,407,460 10,756,634 11,100,487 
INGEOS act che desis) cette sstelectrensie. sneiteve 12,499,010 12,115,995 12,542,790 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 353,373 317,470 498,497 

Trotalgs sencreraie 38,384,389 36,980,819 38,330,956 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending the 10th July, the 7th August, and the 4th 
September, 1852.—( Continued from p. 288.) 














Banics: 10th July, 7th August, 4th September, 
1852. 1852. 1852. 
England—Private Banks .......+6+ 3,450,949 3,476,738 3,406,632 
Joint Stock Banks sigs 2,806,521 2,813,582 2,764,444 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and 

Joint Stock Banks...... } 8,338,295 3,307,750 3,334,198 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland, Private and 3 

; Joint Stock Banks...... } A,408,118 4,396,505 4,508,701 





Total ..s of omer 14,001,938 13,994,575 14,013,975 
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